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2-755 


INTRODUCTION 


The 1980s, which have witnessed major world develop- 
ments, will go down in history as a time of anxiety and hope, 
as a time when a real chance has emerged to halt dangerous 
trends in international politics. Never before has the threat of 
nuclear disaster been so real. Yet never before has such big 
progress been made in looking for ways towards disarmament. 
Humankind is more aware today of the danger facing the 
world and the need for urgent solutions. 

Today’s world is complex, varied and contradictory. At the 
same time it becomes increasingly interdependent and inte- 
gral: economic activities are becoming growingly interna- 
tionalised, the striving for broad cooperation is growing strong- 
er and the interest in the scientific and cultural values of 
various countries and nations is rising. Now it has become 
evident that the security of each people is inseparable from 
that of the whole of humankind. All this requires a new 
political thinking and constructive approaches to the problems 
of international peace and security. All this calls for active 
construction of new international relations. 

Our troubled and uneasy planet that has become so vulner- 
able in military terms, is the sole seat of civilisation--at least in 
the Universe and its immediate vicinity. To preserve that 
civilisation and provide the conditions for its further advance- 
ment- those are difficult but also honourable tasks that have 
fallen to the lot of the present generation. They cannot leave 
present-day man indifferent to events across the world drawing 
ever greater numbers of people into their vortex on all con- 
tinents. 

This book of references, What’s What in World Politics, is 
intended to explain the meaning of terms and notions used in 
the present-day press, on radio and television. 

Delving into the meaning of various terms, the compilers 
concentrated chiefly on the most topical issues of our time. 
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A large number of entries is devoted to the issues of war and 
peace, international security, and disarmament, which are the 
subject of struggle between the two trends in world politics. 
The reactionary imperialist circles approach issues confronting 
the international community by way of developing and 
stockpiling ever new and more destructive types of weaponry, 
both on earth and in outer space. And this creates an awesome 
danger to humankind. The USSR and other socialist countries 
are pursuing a policy of halting the arms race, reducing the 
existing stockpiles of arms, ameliorating the international 
situation and developing peaceful cooperation among nations. 

In the strained climate of today, the Soviet Union is showing 
a responsible and level-headed approach to world events. It is 
expressive of the resolve of the Soviet people to overcome the 
dangerous tensions, to promote peaceful cooperation and 
normal, civilised principles in international affairs. In pursuance 
of its fundamental policy of safeguarding peace, the Soviet 
Union has come out with a succession of important initiatives 
and constructive proposals which, if they were only carried 
into effect, would long since have made it possible step by step 
to achieve the most urgent goal, that of averting thermonuclear 
catastrophe. These days all nations have one common enemy— 
the threat of nuclear war, and one main objective—to put an 
end to that threat. 

Safeguarding peace and consolidating the principles of 
equal international cooperation is also the basis for resolving 
the other global problems of our time—those of food, energy, 
raw materials, and of the peaceful development of outer space 
and the World Ocean. All these issues are dealt with between 
these covers in special entries. 

Much space is devoted to the social consciousness, various 
political and social institutions, and the mass movements of 
our time. The book deals, too, with various aspects of economic 
life, and of commercial, economic, scientific and technical 
cooperation among states and groups of states. The reader will 
also find brief accounts of the activity of various international 
economic organisations. 

The entries were drawn up by associates of the Institute of 
World Economy and International Relations (USSR Academy 
of Sciences), and by journalists and students of foreign affairs. 
The compilers and editors did not set out to produce an 
exhaustive international affairs dictionary because there are no 


few special publications dealing in great detail with various 
relevant topics. 

Progress Publishers hopes that the reference material con- 
tained in the book will prove useful to the general reader as 
well as to specialists. 





A 


ABM Treaty, see Treaty Between 
the USSR and the USA on the Limita- 
tion of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. 

Afghan Revolution, a_ national 
democratic, anti-feudal and anti-impe- 
rialist revolution in Afghanistan that 
overthrew .the bureaucratic feudal 


regime in the country in April 1978 
and proclaimed a democratic republic 
there. The new system inherited a 
backward economy, feudal and pre- 


feudal social relations, and _illitera- 
cy of the majority of the popula- 
tion. The People’s Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan (PDPA), founded in 
1965, under whose leadership the 
April Revolution was carried out, 
sets itself the task of eliminating all 
forms of national oppression and 
inequality, launching a land and water 
reform in the people’s interests, 
bolstering the national economy, ex- 
panding the role of central and local 
representative bodies. In implementing 
these goals, the PDPA takes into 
account the social differentiation of 
various regions, traditions and people’s 
deep-seated religious beliefs. 
International imperialism led by 
the USA and the regional reaction are 
waging an undeclared war against 
the Afghan revolution, making wide 
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use of people in Afghanistan who have 
lost power following the overthrow 
of the feudal regime. At the same 
time, a considerable part of the po- 
pulation has taken up an anti-govern- 
ment stand because radical changes 
were effected without adequate prepa- 
ration or a due account of the local 
conditions (as was the case during 
the first years of the revolution). 
The domestic counter-revolution that 
found refuge on the territory of the 
neighbouring countries—Pakistan, Iran, 
and China--started up hostile activities 
aimed at overthrowing the people’s 
government. Armed interference in Af- 
ghanistan’s internal affairs was organ- 
ised and is continuing, which is, in 
effect, aggression against a sovereign 
state. Conspiracy and provocations 
organised by the US secret services 
were mounted against the Afghan 
people from the early days of the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. 
The centres organising subversive activ- 
ities were set up in the adjacent 
countries—Pakistan, Iran, and China. 
Faced with large-scale organised inter- 
ference from the outside, the Afghan 
leadership repeatedly tumed to the 
Soviet Union requesting urgent polit- 
ical, economic and other assistance, 





including military aid. Late in 1979, in 
the face of growing international 
tensions, the USSR dispatched a 
limited contingent of troops to Af- 
ghanistan sO as to reinforce the secu- 
rity of the Soviet borders and assist the 
friendly state in stemming off the 
armed interference from the outside. 
This action was taken in full accord 
with Article 4 of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Good-Neighbourliness and Co- 
operation between the USSR and 
Afghanistan (1978) and Article 51 of 
the UN Charter, which grants every 
state the right to individual and 
collective self-defence, a right that has 
been repeatedly invoked by other 
member states of the UN. In 1986, 
after consultations with the DRA, the 
USSR recalled from Afghanistan sev- 
eral units of the Soviet contingent. 
The Soviet and the Afghan govern- 
ments have repeatedly pointed out 
that the Soviet troops are going 
to be completely withdrawn from the 
country, but not before the external 
interference and aggression have been 
stopped, and the guarantees are provid- 
ed that they will not recur in the 
future. The USSR and the DRA call 
for a political settlement of the situa- 
tion around Afghanistan. Afghanistan’s 
Position on this issue was defined in 
the statements of that country’s 
government of May 14, 1980, and 
August 24, 1981. At the initiative of 
the DRA, Afghan-Pakistani negotia- 
tions began in mid-1982 on a settle- 
ment of the situation around Afghan- 
istan through the medium of a person- 
al envoy of the UN Secretary General. 
The sides reached general agreement 


on non-interference, international guar- 
antees, and the voluntary return of ref- 
ugees. Opponents of the Afghan Rev- 
olution have been working hard to 
prevent a successful conclusion of the 
negotiations. 

The USA is expanding the unde- 
clared war against the DRA, seeking 
to maintain a smouldering hotbed 
of tension on the southern border of 
the USSR. It is using the situation 
around Afghanistan as a pretext for 
building up its military presence in 
the Indian Ocean. The American 
government had appropriated $1.5 
billion for this purpose, while Japan, 
the FRG, Saudi Arabia and a number 
of international organisations have 
been appropriating up to $1 bil- 
lion annually. China and Pakistan have 
given the Afghan reaction an enor- 
mous quantity of materiel, including 
missiles. From forty to fifty thousand 
Afghan counter-revolutionaries are 
trained each year at roughly 150 cent- 
res on the territory of Pakistan, Iran 
and China. The operations against the 
DRA are carried out not only by 
Afghan counter-revolutionaries, but by 
Pakistani special purpose units as well. 
The overali damage to the DRA 
perpetrated by the enemies of the 
Afghan Revolution has already exceed- 
ed 50 billion afghanis or nearly one 
billion dollars. 

Despite the active efforts of its 
adversaries, the Afghan Revolution 
consolidates its positions, and its goals 
are being put into practice. The land 
and water reform resulted in 335 
thousand peasants receiving their own 
plots of land. In 1985 the national 
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income exceeded the prerevolutionary 
level both overall and per capita. More 
than 200 economic projects have 
been built or are under construction 
with Soviet assistance. Almost 2 
million Afghans learned to read and 
write. The number of physicians in 
the country increased by 24 per cent. 
Beginning in 1986, the Afghan lead- 
ers have been pursuing a policy of 
national reconciliation aimed at con- 
solidating the revolutionary gains, 
expanding the social base of the 
April Revolution and ensuring peace 
in Afghanistan and around it. The 
PDPA calls on all Afghan patriots 
to take an active part in building 
a new society. It favours the establish- 
ment of a national unity government 
up to making it a coalition govern- 
ment. The national traditions and 
Islam are to be a common platform 
for national reconciliation. The policy 
of the DRA is that of consistent com- 
pliance with the principles of non-align- 
ment and peaceful coexistence of states 
with different socio-political systems. 
The DRA has been recognised by most 
nations of the world. 


African Development Bank (ADB), 
an international financial organisation 
of independent African states founded 
in 1963, headquartered in Abidjan, 
Cote d'Ivoire. Since 1980, the ADB 
has been an open financial institution 
with a membership of 73 countries (50 
independent African states, except 
South Africa, and 23 non-African 
countries, including the USA, Japan, 
the FRG). For the protection of the 
interests of its African members, the 
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bank’s Charter provides for the appoint- 
ment of the president and senior 
executives exclusively from among 
African member countries, for the 
granting of loans only to the African 
countries and for 51 per cent majority 
vote for determining the bank’s 
policies. 

The bank directly finances develop- 
ment projects, pooling together the 
resources of the member states for this 
purpose. Its transactions are carried 
out in the form of direct loans or 
sharing in the loans and capital of state 
and private organisations, as well as 
total or partial guarantees on loans 
granted by the third countries. The 
bank primarily finances projects which 
bolster the economy of the African 
countries, those that are part of 
the national and regional development 
programmes. 

The African Development Fund 
(ADF) and the Nigeria Trust Fund 
operate under the aegis of the ADB. 
The ADB, ADF and the Nigeria Trust 
Fund comprise the ADB Group, which 
aspires for the role of a coordinator of 
collective efforts of the African coun- 
tries in promoting their development 
and economic cooperation, and above 
all, in their effort to become self- 
sufficient in food. 

In recent years, the bank has increas- 
ingly favoured joint financing, mostly 
together with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
Thus, for each dollar invested by 
the ADB, three more dollars are in- 
vested from external sources. This 
ratio is expected to reach 1:10 
by 1990. 





Socialist International 
Socialist International. 


African 
(ASI), see 


Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Or- 

ganisation (AAPSO), an interna- 
tional socio-political organisation 
whose goal is to unite and coordinate 
the struggle of the peoples of the two 
continents for their economic, social 
and cultural progress and against 
imperialism, colonialism, neocolonial- 
ism, racism, Zionism and fascism. 
Founded in 1957, it now comprises 
over 80 members—political parties, 
national liberation movements, nation- 
al solidarity committees and other 
mass organisations of Afro-Asian coun- 
tries. The status of associated members 
is enjoyed by the solidarity commit- 
tees of the European socialist states 
and the status of observers—by some 
international organisations, including 
WFTU, WIDF, WPC, and by mass 
progressive organisations in Western 
countries. The Soviet Committee of 
Solidarity with Afro-Asian Countries is 
a member of AAPSO since its incep- 
tion. Since 1967 representatives of the 
People’s Republic of China have not 
been participating in the work of 
AAPSO. The Organisation’s supreme 
body is its Congress, other governing 
bodies being the Council, on which all 
members are represented, and the 
Presidium. AAPSO’s executive body is 
the Permanent Secretariat whose head- 
quarters are in Cairo. The Organisation 
has its own press organ. 

AAPSO combines the specific in- 
terests of particular national move- 
Ments with the common interests of 
Afro-Asian solidarity, with the purpo- 


ses of struggle for universal peace and 
security. It invariably speaks out for 
a just peace in the Middle East, carries 
on an unremitting struggle for the 
cessation of Israeli aggression and of 
occupation of Arab lands, for respect 
for the Palestinian people’s right to 
self-determination and creation of 
their independent state. AAPSO ex- 
presses its solidarity with the national 
liberation struggle of the peoples of 
South Africa, supports actions aimed 


at safeguarding the security of the 
peoples of Afghanistan, Vietnam, Laos 
and Kampuchea, advocates the conver- 
sion of the Indian Ocean into a zone 
of peace, and the development of 
friendly and goodneighbourly relations 
between all countries of Asia and 
Africa. The Permanent Secretariat’s 
statements condemn the aggressive and 
militarist policy of the USA and other 
NATO countries, and call for stopping 
the arms race. The Organisation has 
initiated many international confer- 
ences, seminars and meetings of repre- 
sentatives of scientific and cultural, 
women’s and youth organisations. It 
holds days of solidarity with the Afro- 
Asian peoples struggling for their 
freedom and national independence. 
AAPSO’s representatives participate in 
the work of international forums, such 
as the United Nations and the Non- 
Aligned Movement. 


Aftermath of Nuclear War, see Nu- 
clear War. 


Agreement Between the USSR and 
the USA on the Prevention of 
Nuclear War. Signed at Washington 
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in June 1973, came into force upon 
signature and is of unlimited duration. 

The USSR and the USA agreed that 
they would act in such a manner as to 
prevent the development of situations 
capable of causing a dangerous ex- 
acerbation of their relations, as to 
avoid military confrontations, and as 
to exclude the outbreak of nuclear war 
between them and between either of 
the parties and other countries. If at 
any time relations between the parties 
appear to involve the risk of a nuclear 
conflict, the USSR and the USA 
would immediately enter into urgent 
consultations with each other and 
make every effort to avoid this risk. 
To realise this objective, each party 
would refrain from the threat or use‘of 
force against each other and a third 
party in circumstances which may en- 
danger international peace and security. 

The conclusion of this agreement 
had a positive impact upon the situa- 
tion in the world and contributed to 
international security. However, in the 
late 70s, forces bidding for military 
superiority over the USSR and for a 
further buildup of nuclear weapons 
gained the upper hand in the United 
States. Acting contrary to its commit- 
ments, the US made a statement to the 
effect that nuclear war (‘“‘limited”, 
“quick”, “‘protracted”, or “allout’’) 
was “‘feasible” and “‘winnable”. Specif- 
ically these provisions are laid down in 
the Defence Guidance for the 1984- 
1988 Fiscal Years. 

In the joint Soviet-US statement on 
the summit meeting in Geneva (1985) 
the both sides said that a nuclear war 
should never be started and there 
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could be no victors in it. This under- 
standing underlies the USSR’s practic- 
al policies. In 1986, the USSR advanced 
a broad set of measures aimed at 
halting the arms race on the Earth and 
at preventing it in outer space. It 
undertook the commitment not to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons 
(1982), unilaterally halted nuclear 
tests (1985-1987), and submitted 
a package of far-reaching compromise 
proposals on nuclear and space arms at 
the October 1986 Soviet-American 
Reykjavik summit. However, the US 
ruling clique continues its policy of 
Star Wars, nuclear arms race and mili- 
tarist blackmail, thereby further un- 
dermining international security and 
the security of its own country. 


Aggression, illegitimate, direct or 
indirect, use of armed force by one 
state against the sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
another. The idea of banning aggression 
was formulated in the Decree on 
Peace signed by V. I. Lenin on October 
26 (November 8), 1917. Modern 
international law acknowledges the 
prohibition of aggression as a univer- 
sally accepted and binding principle. 
Throughout its membership in the 
United Nations, the USSR has consis- 
tently and untiringly contributed to 
the elaboration of a definition of 
aggression that would be mutually 
acceptable and serve as an important 
instrument for upholding peace and 
ensuring security for all nations. 

The concept of aggression was 
formulated in the resolution approved 
by the 29th UN General Assembly in 








1974. The adoption of this document 
was a major achievement by the Soviet 
Union in international politics. Accord- 
ing to the definition adopted in 1974, 
“aggression is the use of armed force 
by a state against the sovereignty, 
territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of another state, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations”. 
The resolution lists specific actions by 
a state that are qualified as acts of 
aggression, including invasion or armed 
attack no matter how temporary in 
nature, bombardment or attack with 
any weapon against the territory of 
another state, the blockading of 
another state’s ports or coasts, attack 
against the ground, naval or air forces, 
lending one’s territory for committing 
acts of aggression, infiltration of 
armed groups, paramilitary forces, 
mercenaries, etc. 

Aggression can be direct or indirect. 
Direct aggression is an act of violence 
committed by the regular armed forces 
of a state. Indirect aggression is one 
committed with the help of armed 
bands, groups or mercenaries not 
constituting part of the state’s armed 
forces or concealing the fact, though 
being formed by a certain state or 
acting on its behalf. Imperialist states 
have committed multiple acts of ag- 
gression through resorting to provoca- 
tions intended to camouflage their 
true character. The attack of Hitler 
Germany against Poland (1939) that 
set World War II in motion was preced- 
ed by a provocation. The surprise 
attack of Hitler Germany on the USSR 
On June 22, 1941, was the largest act 


of aggression ever. Japan’s attack on 
Pearl Harbor (1941) was also an act of 
unprovoked aggression. 

Aggression still remains a tool of 
imperialist policy. The US aggression 
against Vietnam began with an act of 
provocation in the Gulf of Tonkin 
(1964); the US invasion of defenceless 
Grenada (1983) was an act of flagrant 
aggression. The CC CPSU’s Political 
Report to the 27th Party Congress stat- 
ed that aggressive conduct in the in- 
ternational arena, growing militarisa- 
tion of its policy and thinking, and dis- 
regard for the interests of others is in- 
evitably isolating American imperia- 
lism morally and politically and 
widening the gap between it and the 
rest of humanity. 

The undeclared wars waged by the 
USA against Nicaragua and Afghan- 
istan are, by definition, aggression. 
Israel’s continuing aggression against 
the neighbouring Arab states has been 
condemned by the entire peaceloving 
humanity. 

The Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries of the socialist community, while 
consistently seeking an effective ban 
on aggression, have repeatedly set 
forth political initiatives aimed at 
curbing aggression. For the first time 
in world history, the struggle against 
aggression, for peace, had been elevated 
by the Soviet Union to the rank of a 
constitutional principle. 


Airspace Regime, 
principles and legal norms regulating 
the use of national and international 
airspace and navigation in it. Interna- 
tional airspace is open for flights by 


a totality of 
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aircraft of all states. The airspace re- 


gime is established by the state’s 
national law and by international 
accords. The Chicago Convention on 
International Civil Aviation (1944) 
and also special multi- and bilateral 
agreements proceed from the principle 
that every state has complete and ex- 
clusive sovereignty over the airspace 
above its territory, including territorial 
waters. 

The air borders of a state are just 
as inviolable as its land or sea borders. 
For a foreign aircraft to enter the air- 
space of another state it must have a 
special permission of the latter or 
there should exist a relevant interna- 
tional agreement. Air flights can be 
carried out only along established 
international routes. Aircraft, their 
crew, passengers, cargo and luggage 
come under passport, customs, cur- 
tency and sanitary regulations of the 
corresponding state as well as under 
those on entry to, departure from and 
transit passage across its territory. 
Compliance of a foreign civil aircraft 
while within the airspace of another 
state with all the regulations of the 
latter is a commonly recognised norm 
of international law formalised in the 
1944 Chicago Convention. 

The procedure and terms of the 
admission of foreign military aircraft 
to the Soviet airspace or their passage 
above the Soviet territory are de- 
termined by Soviet legal acts, whose 
provisions fully accord with interna- 
tional norms. Any aircraft which had 
entered Soviet airspace without the 
corresponding permission or which 
had broken other rules of crossing the 
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Soviet state border or those of using 
Soviet airspace is considered an 
intruder under Soviet law and is liable 
to be prosecuted under Soviet law. 

Deliberate violation of the airspace 
of foreign states is widely practised by 
the aggressive Western imperialist cir- 
cles contrary to the norms of interna- 
tional law. In 1983, for instance, US 
military planes 12 times violated Soviet 
airspace in the Far East. The case of 
the US U-2 spy plane which penetrat- 
ed Soviet airspace in 1960 and was 
brought down over the Urals by Soviet 
missiles became notorious. 

In violation of international regula- 
tions US secret services engage in 
military intelligence extensively and 
on a regular basis. The use of civil 
aircraft for the purposes is inadmissible 
and especially dangerous, including for 
the life of innocent people. Precisely 
such a deliberate intelligence operation 
pre-planned by the C/A took place on 
September 1, 1983 when a South 
Korean passenger plane invaded Soviet 
airspace, crossing strategically import- 
ant regions of the USSR above the 
Kamchatka Peninsula and Sakhalin. 
The US bears full responsibility for the 
fate of the plane and its passengers. 


All-Arab Conference, 
League. 


see Arab 


““American Leadership” ,Concept of, 
a complex of ideas, convictions and 
myths laying the foundation for the 
global imperialist claims made by US 
ruling circles; it is a component of 
American foreign policy strategy. 

Basic to the “American leadership” 


concept is the theory that the USA 
has followed an exclusive path in its 
socio-historic development, that it is 
superior to all other nations, that it 
has a special role in world history. 
Accordingly, the American people’s 
destiny has been “predetermined by 
God himself” from the very start and 
is the pattern which all other nations 
should follow. The doctrine of “Mani- 
fest Destiny” has been used to justify 
and ground the territorial seizures on 
the North American subcontinent and 
then in Central and South America, 
and after the USA entered the imperial- 
ist stage of development, beyond the 
Western Hemisphere. The concept of 
“American leadership” was formulated 
by the Monroe Doctrine (1823). At 
the turn of the 20th century, as the 
imperialist aspirations of the American 
ruling circles unfolded, the concept of 
“American leadership” grew into the 
hegemonic idea of “‘Pax Americana”. 

With the founding of the USSR and 
the establishment of the socialist 
world system, the theory of “American 
leadership” took on a patently anti- 
communist and anti-Soviet edge. The 
theory became an integral part of the 
foreign policy strategy of the USA 
which attempted to impose its diktat 
on the world. 

After the war the concept of 
“American leadership” was bolstered 
by the economic and military super- 
lority of the United States over the 
Capitalist states whose economies were 
wrecked in the war. To US ruling 
circles this superiority seemed unshak- 
able and eternal, which led them to 
believe in America’s “omnipotence”. 


“Missionary” and frankly imperial- 
ist components of this doctrine are 
readily traceable in the policy docu- 
ments and practical political moves of 
the US ruling circles. Ambitious notions 
of “American leadership” permeate the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, 
the doctrine of “rolling back commu- 
nism”, the “realistic policy” of Nixon- 
Kissinger, and Carter’s demagogic pre- 
tentions on the issue of protecting 
“human rights”. The United States’ 
imperial claims to leadership became 
most odious under the Reagan admin- 
istration, which set forth key objectives 
of its foreign policy strategy such 
as “revival of American hegemony in 
all its former fortitude”, restoration of 
the role of the USA as the “leader of 
the free world”, gaining for the USA 
the status of the ‘‘No. 1 power” capable 
of imposing its will on all other 
nations. 

A colossal propaganda machine 
works full time to justify the USA’s 
hegemonistic ambitions. It seeks to 
portray the United States in the eyes 
of international public opinion as the 
sole guarantor of freedom of the peo- 
ples and to impose the American social 
system and way of life on all coun- 
tries. An important role is played by 
extensive subversion to destabilise “in- 
transigent” countries and shake their 
political and economic structure using 
“cannon diplomacy” and _ military 
brute force. Neoglobalism is the doct- 
rine advanced to justify this policy. 


American Nuclear Umbrella, read- 
iness declared by the United States to 
use nuclear weapons for the defence of 
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its allies. American commitments in 
this area (the so-called nuclear guaran- 
tees), envisage the use of strategic 
nuclear forces and make up one of the 
most important components of the 
military-political strategy of the VA TO 
bloc. 

The American nuclear umbrella pol- 
icy is, in effect, a policy of nuclear 
blackmail aimed primarily against the 
socialist states, as well as against the 
developing countries working to pro- 
tect their independence or fighting for 
their national and social liberation. 
Simultaneously, employing the myth 
of a “Soviet military threat’ and the 
need for “deterring” the USSR, 
American imperialism is trying to 


establish its domination over Western 
countries, bind its allies to American 
foreign policy decisions, transform 
their territories into a bridgehead of 


aggression against socialist or develop- 
ing countries. These aspirations have 
encountered opposition in a number 
of cases. The Scandinavian countries, 
for example, declared from the very 
start that they would feel more secure 
if their territories remained free of 
American nuclear arms. Great Britain 
demonstrated its attitude towards the 
American ‘nuclear guarantees” by 
building its own nuclear arsenal. 
France, under de Gaulle, after a sober 
evaluation of Washington intentions, 
withdrew from NATO’s military orga- 
nisation. Broad sections of the popula- 
tion of US allies realise that the Amer- 
ican nuclear umbrella, which practical- 
ly amounts to transforming those 
countries into storage depots for 
US nuclear weapons, can bring about 
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their annihilation in the holocaust of a 
thermonuclear war rather than give 
them protection. 

With the changing currents in US 
defence policies that emerged in the 
wake of President Reagan’s announce- 
ment in 1983 of his “strategic defence 
initiative”, popularly known as Star 
Wars, the aggressive and hegemonistic 
objectives of the American nuclear 
umbrella policy became clearer. Pre- 
paring for a technological breakthrough 
in space weaponry, the USA is hoping 
to win superiority not just over the 
socialist, but also over all other nations, 
gain freedom of action in its military 
adventures, and under the cover of a 
“space shield” escape possible retalia- 
tion in case of a “limited” nuclear war 
in Europe. This increases the risk of a 
nuclear war many times over, turns US 
allies into actual hostages of the Amer- 
ican nuclear strategy and threatens 
them with a veritable catastrophe in 
case of war. The reckless schemes of 
the US militarist circles have touched 
off just concern of the world’s peace- 
loving community and_ sober-min- 
ded Western politicians and bred 
additional frictions among the NATO 
members. 

The only reasonable and truly ef- 
fective alternative to the threat hover- 
ing over humanity is to return to the 
policy of detente, renounce the use of 
force in international relations, parti- 
cularly the use of nuclear weapons, 
and ultimately eliminate all such 
weapons, as has been proposed in the 
Soviet comprehensive programme of 
disarmament (January 1986) (see 
also A tomic Diplomacy). 








Americanism, a diversified complex 
of bourgeois ideas, concepts, myths and 
values: individualism, free competition 
and free market, apology of “‘success”; 
ideas of ‘equality of opportunities”, 
“American exclusiveness”, America’s 
“special mission” in history, etc. 
Americanism established itself in the 
mid-19th century when, in the USA, a 
society based on free farming crystal- 
lised, industrial capitalism flourished, 
and a bourgeois-republican socio-polit- 
ical system congealed. Geographically, 
the USA was shielded from any serious 
external threat. The bourgeois socio- 
political thought advanced the follow- 
ing postulates in that period: maximal 
realisation of individual’s potentialities 
and values; growth of his material 
welfare as a condition of solving the 
problems facing society as a whole. 

Many Americans are convinced that 
America is a symbol of freedom, 
democracy, progress, and that “di- 
vine Providence” itself bestowed upon 
it the mission of leading all other na- 
tions. These ideas form the foundation 
of the moralism and the feeling of 
infallibility of the United States of 
America that are typical of American- 
ism. As the USA consolidated its posi- 
tion in the world arena, these “tradi- 
tional” traits were augmented by con- 
cepts of consumerism and corporatism, 
and absolutisation of technology that 
crystallised under state-monopoly cap- 
italism, as well as faith in an exclusive 
social and historic destiny for America 
which engendered great-power chauvin- 
ism. Americanism is characterised by 
adherence to a peculiar notion of 
equality, by worship of “Mr. Dollar”, 


an imposed cult of individual freedom, 
intolerance of dissent, a high degree 
of intellectualism and extreme prag- 
matism. 

The basic elements of Americanism 
manifest themselves variously depend- 
ing on the social status of each par- 
ticular social or class group. For in- 
stance, the moralism of liberal intel- 
lectuals materialises in humanistic, but 
highly abstract, notions of individual 
freedom, in an attempt to build their 
country’s image as the “bastion of 
freedom and democracy” in the eyes 
of all humanity. The moralism of the 
right-wing radical groups appears as 
total intolerance of dissent, reaching 
the excesses of “witch hunting”, or 
as extreme nationalism and the chau- 
vinistic concepts of American superior- 
ity over other nations. 

In the early 1980s, Americanism 
permeated the external propaganda and 
practical activity of the US administra- 
tion, which took the shape of the US 
hegemonic claims of having “vital 
interests” in all regions of the world, 
the proclamation of a crusade against 
communism, the military and political 
interference in the affairs of other 
nations. As the foundation of the world 
expansionism of the United States, 
Americanism is materialised in that 
country’s attempts to establish its 
hegemony over the political, economic, 
military and cultural spheres of other 
countries and peoples (see also Ameri- 
can Leadership, Concept of, Neoglo- 
balism). 


Andean Group, a subregional trade 
and economic association grouping 
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Bolivia, Colombia, Peru and Ecuador 
in Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion (LAFTA), under the Cartagena 
Agreement (1969). Venezuela joined 
the group in 1973. Chile has not been 
active in the organisation since 1976, 
following the violation of the basic 
provisions of the Andean Group by 
the military junta. 

The work of the Andean Group is 
coordinated by the Commission of the 
Cartagena Agreement and its executive 
organ, the Council. The Council of 
Foreign Ministers and the Andean 
Parliament were set up in 1979. 

The organisation provides the frame- 
work for the operation of the Andean 
Development Corporation, the Andean 
Arbitration Court and the Andean 
Reserve Fund, designed to grant the 
participating countries financial aid for 
their multilateral and national develop- 
ment projects, make balance of pay- 
ments adjustments and finance foreign 
trade. 

The Andean Group concluded a 
number of agreements on economic 
cooperation with several Latin Ameri- 
can and European countries, with the 
USA and the EEC. Twenty-three states 
and four international organisations 
have representatives in the association’s 
governing bodies. The Andean Group 
has set up joint commissions with the 
EEC, Italy, Mexico and other coun- 
tries. In 1983 it adopted a declaration 
on reaching a concerted position on 
economic questions at the UN and 
other international forums. 

The work of the Group is affected 
by the complex economic situation in 
the participating countries, the pressure 
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from international financial capital 
represented by transnational corpora- 
tions and banking monopolies, by the 
imperialist policy of the USA. The 
Andean Group tried, through integra- 
tion, to accelerate the independent 
economic development of the parti- 
cipating countries, and effect the 
gradual transformation of the foreign 
companies into national and mixed 
ones. Between 1969 and 1983, the 
trade among the Andean Group 
members grew 12-fold and exceeded 
$1.5 billion. 

In the early 70s, development 
programmes were launched in the 
metalworking, petrochemical and au- 
tomotive industries providing for the 
specialisation and cooperation of pro- 
duction in the participating countries. 
However, the world economic down- 
turn of the 70s critically slowed the 
implementation of these programmes 
and forced the Andean Group countries 
to curtail their original plans. The 
impact was especially strong on the 
policy towards foreign capital. Conces- 
sions were made in regard to the orig- 
inal intentions to bar direct foreign 
investments in the key industries of 
the Group’s countries, such as metal- 
lurgy, oil industry, banks, television 
and radio broadcasting, as well as the 
plans to transform all foreign compa- 
nies into mixed companies by the year 
2000 and to limit the term of con- 
cessions to 20 years. These principles 
were significantly revised by the Lima 
Protocol of 1976 and the Arequipa 
Protocol of 1978. The participating 
countries experienced new hardships 
in the 80s caused by the intensified 








problem of their foreign debts. 

The Andean Group was the first 
international association in Latin Amer- 
ica that has set itself the task of 
eliminating foreign capital’s hold on 
the region’s economies. A decision to 
limit the operations of foreign com- 
panies and to place controls on them 
in the participating countries came 
into effect in 1971. In 1980, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Colombia and Peru adopted 
a Code of Conduct expressing readiness 
of the subregional countries to act in 
unison, if faced with any threat or 
economic subjection, with the purpose 
of. ensuring collective economic se- 
curity. 


Annexation, acquisition by force 
(seizure) of the territory (or part of 
the territory) of one state by another 
state. Seizure of space in common use 
by the international community (the 
high seas, their floor, the Antarctic, 
etc.) is also regarded as annexation. 

Lenin’s Decree on Peace of October 
26 (November 8), 1917, the first for- 
eign policy act of the Soviet state, 
defines annexation as “every incorpo- 
tation of a small or weak nation into a 
large or powerful state without the 
Precisely, clearly and voluntarily ex- 
pressed consent and wish of that nation, 
respective of the time when such 
forcible incorporation took place, 
Irrespective also of the degree of de- 
velopment or backwardness of the 
nation forcibly annexed to the given 
State, or forcibly retained within its 
borders, and irrespective, finally, of 
Whether this nation is in Europe or in 
distant, overseas countries”. 


Annexation has become a common 
practice in the foreign policy of 
imperialist states. It was employed 
especially frequently as an instrument 
of colonial expansion. Overt an- 
nexation is often discarded in favour 
of various disguised forms of seizure of 
foreign territories. In an effort to 
maintain their domination, the impe- 
rialist powers abuse the regime of 
international mandate, and_trustee- 
ship, impose on these territories the 
fettering status of “associations”, 
“commonwealth”, overseas ‘depart- 
ments” and “territories”, and turn 
them into military strategic bases, test- 
ing grounds for the latest weapons, in- 
cluding nuclear, and bridgeheads for 
aggression.. Thus, in 1952 Puerto Rico 
was declared a state that had “‘freely 
joined” the USA. The USA annexed 
Micronesia, and Great Britain the 
Chagos Archipelago, which includes 
the island of Diego Garcia. The seizure 
by Israel] of Palestine lands and part of 
Arab territory is an example of overt 
annexation. 

Annexation is a gross violation of 
modern international law. The invalid- 
ity of territorial acquisitions resulting 
from annexation is pointed out in the 
sentence of the Nuremberg Military 
Tribunal (1946), in several interna- 
tional agreements and other interna- 
tional acts, such as the UN Declaration 
barring interference in the internal 
affairs of states and safeguarding their 
independence and sovereignty (1965), 
the Declaration on the principles of 
international law regarding friendly 
relations and cooperation among states 
in keeping with the UN Charter (1970), 
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the definition of aggression (1974), 
and others. Annexation is also viewed 
as impermissible under the Final Act 
of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (1975). 


Antarctic Treaty regulates the re- 
gime in the Antarctic and the entire 
region south of 60° S. lat. Signed in 
Washington on December 1, 1959, and 
entered into force on June 23, 1961. 
The signatories are 29 countries in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. The funda- 
mental principle governing the activity 
of states in the Antarctic is its use 
exclusively for peaceful purposes. The 
Treaty forbids any measures of a mili- 
tary nature, such as the establishment 
of military bases and fortifications, the 
carrying out of military manoeuvres, 
as well as the testing of any type of 
weapons. Also banned are nuclear ex- 
plosions of any kind and removal of 
radioactive materials, save in cases 
when the use of nuclear energy is 
regulated by special international agree- 
ments. 

The Treaty provides for the principle 
of free scientific study, for the ex- 
change of information concerning re- 
search plans, and for the exchange of 
scientific personnel between expedi- 
tions and between stations. It also 
envisages the exchange of data and 
results of research, and free access to 
them. The region of the Antarctic, 
including stations, installations and 
equipment in the area, as well as 
transport vehicles, is open for inspec- 
tion by observers appointed by states 
parties to the Treaty at any time. The 
states in question hold regular biennial 
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Consultative Meetings to exchange 
information and work out recommen- 
dations for the respective governments. 

The Antarctic Treaty is open and of 
unlimited duration. It has “frozen” all 
territorial claims in the Antarctic. 
This was necessitated by the fact that 
at different times seven countries 
(Australia, Argentina, Britain, New 
Zealand, Norway, Chile, and France) 
laid claim to territorial sovereignty 
over the Antarctic. Some countries, 
including the USSR and the USA, 
recognise no territorial claims in the 
Antarctic. The USSR has declared, in 
particular, that it reserves all rights 
based on the discoveries and explora- 
tions of Russian seafarers and scientists. 

Successful implementation of the 
principles and aims of the Antarctic 
Treaty is an example of large-scale 
international cooperation in the in- 
terests of science and the progress of 
all mankind. 


Anti-Communism, a dangerous ma- 
nifestation of the crisis of capitalism, 
conglomeration of political and ideol- 
ogical doctrines, propaganda camp- 
aigns, economic sanctions, military and 
terrorist acts employed by the bour- 
geoisie in the fight against communism 
and for the perpetuation of its class 
domination. Anti-communism is a 
technique used by imperialist circles to 
combat the socialist world system, in- 
ternational workers’ and communist 
movement, and developing countries 
fighting for their economic and 
political independence. 

Since the publication by Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels of their “Mani- 





festo of the Communist Party” (1848), 
anti-communism became the platform 
for the unification of all enemies of 
social progress in their fight against the 
revolutionary movement. After the 
triumph of the Great October Socialist 


Revolution in Russia, international 
capital employed anti-communism to 
back the organisation of intervention 
in Russia, to overthrow the socialist 
governments in Hungary, Finland and 
the Baltic states and to create the so- 
called cordon sanitaire around the 
USSR. In 1936, Germany and Japan 
concluded the Anti-Comintern Pact, 
which was joined by Italy and some 
other countries in 1937 and which 
later transformed into a German- 
Italian-Japanese alliance to combat 
communism. The Hitler aggression 
against the USSR in 1941 was the 
logical outcome of that alliance. 

In the foreign policy area, present- 
day anti-communism is characterised 
by its propaganda of aggressive wars 
and violence and the whipping up of 
militarist psychosis that threaten to 
plunge humanity into a thermonuclear 
catastrophe. The most reactionary 
forces of modern imperialism, which 
have tried to turn back the march of 
history and take revenge on socialism, 
have utilised anti-ccommunism to dis- 
tupt the process of detente on the 
international arena, to gear up an 
uncontrollable arms race, and to block 
economic and cultural ties between 
States with different social systems. 
Anti-communism became the cor- 
nerstone of the foreign policy of the 
USA and its allies, the foundation of 
many imperialist military pacts and 
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agreements setting themselves the task 
of “containing” and “rolling back” 
communism, heightening international 
tension and suppressing national libera- 
tion movements. To this end, the 
dirty wars in Korea and Indochina 
were unleashed, undeclared wars 
against Afghanistan and Nicaragua are 
being waged, overt aggression is being 
carried on in the Middle East and 
Central America. 

Modern anti-communism has many 
faces, ranging from the rabid type that 
wields the notions of mass extermina- 
tion camps to refined social-reformist 
and revisionist concepts elaborated in 
Western ‘‘think-tanks” and circulated 
by the bourgeois mass media. Anti- 
communist ideas work as weapons in 
psychological warfare against the social- 
ist world. Political and ideological 
“rebuttals” of Marxism-Leninism, 
framed-up analysis of existing social- 
ism, and fresh anti-communist develop- 
ment models are all used in attempts 
to blow up the social system in social- 
ist countries from the inside. Anti-com- 
munism is relied upon to falsify the 
goals and tasks of the communist 
parties, to try and disrupt the coopera- 
tion of democratic forces in the anti- 
war movement. 

The international financial oligarchy 
and reactionary clerical and militarist 
circles have actively supported such 
organisations as the World Anti-Com- 
munist League (WACL), using them to 
assail not just the communist move- 
ment, but also various progressive anti- 
war groups and trends in the West. 

The 27th CPSU Congress (1986) 
noted that anti-communism is not just 
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a foreign policy. In the present-day 
system of imperialism it is also a very 
important direction of domestic poli- 
cies, a means of pressuring everything 
advanced and progressive in the capit- 
alist countries and the non-socialist 
part of the world. 


Anti-Semitism, one of extreme 
forms of chauvinism expressed in a 
hostile attitude to Jews. Anti-Semitism 
was born out of the desire of the ex- 
ploiting classes to use it as a means of 
breeding national strife and distracting 
the working masses from the struggle 
for their vital interests. In capitalist 
countries, anti-Semitism appears in 


different forms ranging from discrimi- 
nation against and segregation (separa- 
tion) of Jews to the threat and use of 
physical violence against them, which 
usually parallel periods of intensified 


political reaction in these countries. 
In the 1930s and 1940s, persecution 
of the Jewish population which took 
the form of genocide in fascist Germany 
was part of official state policy. 

In many capitalist countries, includ- 
ing the USA, despite the considerable 
role played by the Jewish big bour- 
geoisie in national economic and polit- 
ical life, there are repeated and open 
signs of anti-Semitism (muggings, 
bomb-throwing, arson, desecration of 
graves, etc.). Growing anti-Semitism is 
fostered by the US policy of turning a 
blind eye to the existence of fascist- 
type and overtly fascist organisations 
used in the “‘fight against communism”. 
The revival and stepped-up activity of 
numerous neofascist organisations in 
the FRG is also often accompanied by 
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outbreaks of anti-Semitism. Imperialist 
and Zionist circles are trying to misre- 
present the struggle of the Arab peoples 
against the aggressive policy of the 
Zionist ruling circles in Israel and the 
support of the just cause of that 
struggle by socialist countries as a 
manifestation of anti-Semitism. Anti- 
Semitism has been denounced reso- 
lutely by the socialist states, by the 
international communist and working- 
class movement. The socio-political 
and economic roots of anti-Semitism 
were eliminated in socialist countries. 
According to the Constitution of the 
USSR (Art. 36), any advocacy of racial 
or national exclusiveness, hostility or 
contempt, are punishable by law. 


Anti-Sovietism, a dangerous mani- 
festation of the crisis of capitalism, the 
central feature of the ideology and 
policies of the leading imperialist 
powers designed to undermine the 
moral and political unity of Soviet 
society, weaken and eventually over- 
throw the state system in the Soviet 
Union, discredit communist ideology 
in the eyes of the people in the devel- 
oped capitalist states and in the 
developing countries. Anti-Sovietism is 
the most important element of anti- 
communism. 

Anti-Sovietism has appeared in dif- 
ferent forms, ranging from invasion of 
Soviet Russia during the Civil War of 
1918-20 and aggression by fascist 
Germany and its satellites in 1941-45 
to attempts to gain military superior- 
ity over the USSR by means of the 
arms race, hostile political and ideolog- 
ical campaigns, economic blockade, 





embargoes On the delivery of various 
oods to the USSR and severance of 
diplomatic relations. 

Anti-Sovietism is rooted in imperial- 
ism’s desire to reverse the course of 
history at any cost and obstruct the 
world revolutionary process. Anti-So- 
vietism seeks to discredit existing so- 
cialism by attempting to show the 
inapplicability of revolutionary change 
in the West today, which has attained 
a high level of industrial development, 
and the impossibility of using socialist 
principles to solve fundamental eco- 
nomic and social problems. Meanwhile, 
certain unresolved problems and diffi- 
culties in the USSR are overstressed 
and given distorted interpretation. The 
anti-Soviet propaganda campaigns fal- 
sify the Soviet government’s basic 
home and foreign policy moves and 
clearly are apologetic of capitalism. 


The stereotype of viewing the USSR as 
a “historically aggressive” state has 
been thrust upon Western public opin- 
ion, the myth of a “Soviet military 
threat” has been given wide circulation, 
and attempts have been made to pin 


the blame for rising international 
tensions on the USSR. The fraternal 
communist parties in capitalist coun- 
tries display solidarity with the CPSU 
and wage a struggle against anti-So- 
Vietism. 

In recent years, anti-Sovietism has 
Practised a differentiated approach to 
the socialist community countries, al- 
lowing for the “peaceful involvement” 
of some of them in the Western sphere 
of influence. 

Dozens of specialised research and 
Propaganda centres have emerged in 
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the Western countries which have 
closely scrutinised Soviet realities to 
elaborate guidelines for anti-Soviet 
campaigns conducted on a regular basis 
and to develop forms of presenting the 
materials and arguments to support 
them. 


Anti-War Movement, the movement 
of the broad popular masses of all the 
continents against war, for disarma- 
ment, involving people of different 
political, philosophical, religious and 
other views who are united in their 
desire to preserve peace throughout 
the world, and being active in solving 
social and political problems. It has 
turned into a lasting and influential 
factor of social life and world develop- 
ment. The anti-war movement involves 
Communists and Socialists, Labourites 
and Christian Democrats, representa- 
tives from other political parties and 
national liberation movements, non- 
party science and cultural workers, 
ordinary citizens and members of par- 
liament.In November 1950, the Second 
World Congress of Defenders of Peace 
formed the World Peace Council (WPC) 
whose objective is to promote the 
unity of action among the numerous 
peaceloving forces. 

A significant contribution to the 
consolidation of the movement of 
peace activists was made by scientists, 
cultural workers, and representatives 
of public movements. Important to 
the anti-war movement are the Pugwash 
movement, other associations of scien- 
tists on the national, regional and in- 
ternational levels. International Physic- 
ians for the Prevention of Nuclear 
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War movement has gained internation- 
al recognition. Active in the USSR is 
the Soviet Scientists’ Committee for 
the Defence of Peace Against Nuclear 
Threat, and in the USA—the Union of 
Concerned Scientists. Members of the 
military community, including former 
high-ranking NATO officials, join 
anti-war actions in a number of 
Western countries, among them, Ital- 
ian general Nino Pasti, West German 
general Gert Bastian, Portuguese mar- 
shal Francisco da Costa Gomes and 
French admiral Antoine Sanguinetti. 
Religious organisations and ecological 
movements have had prominent role in 
the struggle against the threat of 
nuclear catastrophe. 

Tens of millions of people in many 
parts of the world have signed different 
anti-war appeals both to governments 
and to the world community repre- 
sented by the UN. Thus, millions of 
West German citizens signed an appeal 
for halting the arms race (see Krefeld 
Forum). In March 1985, the Presidium 
of the World Peace Council con- 
demned the US administration for its 
irresponsible policy of militarising 
space, and called on the peoples of the 
world to halt preparations for Star 
Wars. The Copenhagen Appeal, made 
on the initiative of the anti-war move- 
ments of the Delhi Six countries at the 
World Peace Congress in Copenhagen 
in October 1986, contains the people’s 
principal demand for an immediate nu- 
clear test ban and the dropping of the 
sinister Star Wars plans. The 1986 So- 
fia session of the WPC decided on a 
policy of developing active coopera- 
tion with all peaceloving forces and 
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with all anti-war movements. Its Decla 
ration outlined the main directions o 
the Council’s activity: work to elimi 
nate nuclear weapons by the yea 
2000, halt nuclear weapon tests, set u 
a comprehensive system of interna 
tional security, and return to dete 
te. The WPC is seeking to organi 
se the peace forces to work to elimina 
te regional conflicts and mobilise th 
broad masses to rebuff acts of imperia 
list aggression. The 1986 Mosco 
international forums of scientists we 
comed the Soviet nuclear test morato 
rium and called on the US administra 
tion to join it, and on the leaders o 
states and governments, especially th 
USSR and the USA, to end and 
completely prohibit nuclear tests unde 
Strict international control. The Issy 
Kul forum held in the USSR in Octo : 
ber 1986 advocated a new politica 
thinking in resolving the problems of 
mankind’s future. 

The Soviet people, too, have actively) 
campaigned against the threat of war 
Between April and October 1983, 160 
million Soviet citizens took part in 
anti-war events. During the course o 
the Week of Action for Disarmament] 
(October 1985) as many as 120,000 
anti-war actions were held in the Soviet JJ 
Union, involving 60 million people. 
During the May 1986 Week of Action 
Against War, for Security and Coope- 
ration in Europe, over 50 million So-}} 
viet people took part in peace march- 
es, work shifts for peace, etc. Over 80 
million Soviet citizens have made vok 
untary contributions to the Soviet] 
Peace Fund (established in 1961). 

The modern anti-war movement 








represents a broad spectrum of opin- 
jons and views of various social seg- 
ments on specific issues of peace 
struggle. 

The anti-war movement can play an 
important role in deciding the fate of 
humanity, in deciding whether 
there be peace or a destructive war. 
Political and other differences fade 
away when it comes to preserving life 
on Earth. 


ANZUK, a military and_ political 
grouping founded in 1971 on the basis 
of an agreement between Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United King- 
dom with Malaysia and Singapore. 
ANZUK’s formally proclaimed pur- 
pose was to provide for collective 
defence of Malaysia and Singapore 
against possible aggression from the 
outside. The five-party agreement on 
defence de facto legalised the military 
presence of non-Asian member coun- 
tries in Malaysia and Singapore and 
secured the strategic, economic, mili- 
tary and political interests of Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand, 
which simultaneously were members 
of SEA TO, in Southeast Asia. 

The joint political Advisory Council 
was formed by the member countries 
to supervise defence issues. Regular 
joint military manoeuvres involving 
ANZUK members have been held since 
1981. Thailand, which has maintained 
close military and political ties with 
the USA, has an observer status in 
ANZUK. ANZUK activities are bound 
up with the foreign policy objectives 
of the USA in the Asia-Pacific region. 
The United States maintains military 





links with Australia within ANZUS, 
and has established direct military and 
political cooperation with Singapore 
and Malaysia, whose armed forces 
were growing increasingly dependent 
on American arms shipments. Singa- 
pore’s air force, equipped by the 
United States, has become increasingly 
important to ANZUK military pro- 
grammes. The United States seeks to 
use the ANZUK mechanism to further 
its own military and political plans in 
Southeast Asia and does everything to 
extend ANZUK’s sphere of respon- 
sibility to cover all ASEAN members, 
which are now receiving extensive 
military aid, primarily from Australia, 
via ANZUK. 


ANZUS, a military and political 
bloc grouping Australia, New Zealand 
and the USA that was set up in 1951 
following the signing of the Pacific 
Pact. Its main organ is the ANZUS 
Council consisting of the foreign min- 
isters or their deputies. The Council 
holds its sessions annually. Other or- 
gans are the Defence Committee and 
the Military Advisers Group. 

Created under the pretext of de- 
fending Australia and New Zealand 
from the threat of rising Japanese mili- 
tarism, ANZUS has served as a tool of 
the foreign policy strategy of the 
United States in Southeast Asia. The 
USA has always considered ANZUS as 
the basic component of the “security 
structure” of the Asia-Pacific region 
along with the military and_politi- 
cal alliances linking the USA with 
Japan, the Philippines, South Korea 
and Thailand. 
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On the force of the Treaty, ‘‘armed 
aggression” against one of its partici- 
pants must be regarded by the other 
members of the bloc as a threat to 
their own security, which necessitates 
the adoption of appropriate measures 
for “resisting” the common threat. 
Bound by their military and political 
commitments, Australia and New 
Zealand participated in the American 
intervention in Vietnam, sided with 
the US position on Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea, and tacitly approved the 
American policy of militarising Japan. 
Apparent, therefore, is the bloc’s 
orientation against the socialist coun- 
tries and the national liberation move- 
ments in Southeast Asia and the South 
Pacific (Oceania). The US armed forces 
stationed in the Pacific and Indian 
oceans have used a number of military 
bases on the territories of Australia 
and New Zealand. Through the mechan- 
ism of commitments within ANZUS, 
the USA has tried to use those coun- 
tries’ territories for the deployment 
or transit of nuclear weapons and to ex- 
tend the Pacific Pact to the Indian 
Ocean. 

Today, ANZUS goes through a crisis. 
The Labour government that came to 
power in New Zealand in the summer 
of 1984 denied access to that country’s 
ports to ships carrying nuclear weapons 
under the pressure of the anti-war 
forces. In 1985 Australia and New Zea- 
land, along with eleven island states of 
the region, signed a treaty on a nu- 
clear-free zone in the South Pacific 
(Rarotonga Treaty). In 1986, New 
Zealand’s membership in ANZUS was 
suspended. The US has failed in its 
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attempts to involve Australia in its 
militarist SD/ programme. 


Apartheid (in the language of Afri 
kaans means ‘‘separatedness’’), a polic 
of harsh racial discrimination, segrega 
tion and oppression carried out by th 
ruling circles in South Africa, primarily 
towards the Black African population 
and also towards the “coloured” peoplg| 
and immigrants from Asia, particularl i 
Indians. Apartheid is the official polic 
of the National Party which has been 
in power in South Africa since 1948 
Apartheid mandates the segregated ex 
istence of members of different racial 
groups living in the country, whic 
perpetuates inequality along racia 
lines. 

The practice of apartheid essen 
tially means the preservation of cas 
pitalism through racial oppression 
Numerous laws that restrict the right 
of native Africans secure these manhat 
ing principles, such as the Group Area 
Act and Separate Representation o 
Voters Act. Under the 1959 Bill on the) 
Bantustans, the twenty-odd millio 
strong African population of South! 
Africa are restricted to an area comp 
rising only 13 per cent of the coun-) 
try’s territory, while the remaining: 
territory has been given to the white 
who make up less than 5 million of the 
country’s population. The attempts of 
the indigenous population to improve 
their condition are ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. The South African prison 
population exceeds 200,000, preven 
tive arrests are legal and torture and 
death penalty are common. Ravaged 
by a severe crisis, accompanied b 





mass outbursts and protests, the 
apartheid regime tries to manoeuvre, 
combining violence with face-lifting 
measures. But these ‘“‘reforms” do not 
affect the essence of apartheid. 

The world’s progressive community 
has been sharply critical of South Af- 
rica’s policy of apartheid. A Special 
Committee against Apartheid was set 
up in the UN. Several UN documents, 
passed with the support of the socialist 
and developing countries, condemned 
apartheid as a crime against humanity, 
a violation of international law, 
specifically the purposes and principles 
of the UN Charter, a violation that cre- 
ates a serious threat to peace and the 
security of nations. In 1976 was born 
the International Convention on the 
Suppression and Punishment of the 
Crime of Apartheid, signed by some 
80 states. The International Conven- 
Apartheid in Sport 


tion Against 
adopted at the 40th UN General 


Assembly session was opened for 
signing in 1986. The UN General 
Assembly has repeatedly passed reso- 
lutions calling on the UN member 
countries to sever diplomatic relations 
with South Africa and apply economic 
sanctions against that country. 

Yet the US, Britain, and some other 
Western countries, while formally 
denouncing apartheid, have in fact 
Maintained close economic and polit- 
ical ties with the South African 
tegime. In violation of the embargo on 
arms deliveries to South Africa voted 
by the UN Security Council in 1976, 
they supply arms to that country, 
particularly through the multinationals, 
and transfer military high technology. 


In the UN they constantly block all 
proposals on comprehensive sanctions 
against South Africa. The USA consid- 
ers South Africa its ‘“‘historical ally” 
and pursues a policy of ‘‘constructive 
engagement”’ in its relations with Pre- 
toria. 

The USSR consistently comes out 
in favour of eliminating the apartheid 
system and regards its support for the 
anti-apartheid struggle of the South 
African people to be its international 
duty. In the UN and at other interna- 
tional forums the USSR always advo- 
cates effective measures against the ra- 
cists and the imposition of comprehen- 
sive mandatory sanctions by the UN 
Security Council in keeping with the 
UN Charter. 


Arab League, a regional organisa- 
tion of Arab countries. Its members 
are 21 Arab states and the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO). It was 
established in 1945 at a Cairo con- 
ference attended by delegates from 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan 
(Transjordan), and Saudi Arabia. Since 
then the following countries have been 
admitted to the League: the Yemen 
Arab Republic, Libya, Sudan, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Mauritania, Kuwait, Algeria, 
the Yemen People’s Democratic Re- 
public, Qatar, Bahrain, Oman, the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates, Somalia, Djibouti 
and the Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion. Egypt’s membership to the League 
was suspended after it signed a sep- 
arate peace treaty with Israel (1979). 
Its headquarters moved from Cairo to 
Tunis. The League’s Charter provides 
for the coordination of its members’ 
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activities in political, economic, milita- 
ry and other areas and for the strength- 
ening of relations between them. It 
prohibits the use of force to settle dis- 
putes among the League’s members 
and demands that all its participants 
defer to existing regimes in other 
member states and forgo any actions 
directed towards changing these re- 
gimes. The governing body is the 
Council of the League composed of 
heads of state or government of Arab 
countries or of their representatives. 
Attached to this body are the Joint 
Defence Council, the Arab Economic 
Council, the Permanent Military Com- 
mission, the Political Committee and 
other committees. Between the sessions 
of the Council the League is led by a 
Secretary-General elected for a five- 
year term. 

The League plays an important role 
in the liberation struggle of Arab peo- 
ples, in the elaboration of a coordinated 
policy of Arab states vis-a-vis the Israeli 
aggressor and with regard to other 
problems common to the Arab world. 
In recent years its main concern has 
been the settlement of the Middle East 
conflict and the Palestine problem. 
The League strongly condemned the 
separate Camp David agreement, and 
advocates the unity and consolidation 
of the Arab states in face of Israel’s 
aggression and plots hatched by impe- 
rialist forces. In September 1982, the 
Conference of the heads of Arab states 
and governments in Fés (Morocco) 
adopted the all-Arab principles for the 
settlement of the Middle East and Pa- 
lestine problems providing for the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from all 
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Arab territories occupied since 1967 
and the exercise of the legitimate rights 
by the Palestine people, among these 
the right to create an independent 
State. 

The League is divided on some is- 
sues, particularly, on the Jraq-Iran 
conflict. As social contradictions grow 
sharper, the ruling circles of some 
Arab countries gravitate towards na- 
tional isolation, cultivate ‘‘local na- 
tionalism” and give preference to do- 
mestic and narrow regional problems 
to the detriment of all-Arab interests. 


Armed Interference, a manifesta- 
tion of aggressiveness by the imperial- 
ist powers, which is most dangerous 
for international peace and security, 
the freedom and independence of the 
peoples. It is a violation of the norms 
and principles of international rela- 
tions spelled out in the UN Charter 
and other international documents. 
Armed interference is a blatant form 
of interference in the internal affairs 
of nations. As was stated at the 27th 
CPSU Congress, effective guarantees 
against outside attacks and ensuring 
the inviolability of state borders 
should be a basis of a comprehensive 
system of international security. The 
use of armed force with the aim of 
interfering is tantamount to aggression 
which, according to a UN resolution of 
1974, is a crime against world peace 
and entails international responsibility. 

The forms of armed interference 
that can be defined as aggression in- 
clude, in particular, the invasion of or 
attack at the territory of a state by the 
armed forces of another state and the 








sending by a State or on its behalf of 
armed gangs, groups, irregular forces 
or mercenaries, which use armed force 
against another state. Armed interfer- 
ence involving methods of this type, as 
it amounts to aggression, gives ground 
for the state, victim of aggression, to 
use its right to individual or collective 
self-defence in accordance with Article 
51 of the UN Charter. Of late, this 
type of armed interference has been 
referred to in the international politi- 
cal idiom as undeclared war, as ex- 
emplified by the actions of the imperi- 
alist forces and their accomplices 
against Afghanistan, Nicaragua, and 
Angola. 

Efforts made by the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries and also 
by the non-aligned states to defend 
world peace and the rights of the peo- 
ples resulted in the UN approval (in 
1965 and 1981) of a number of 
resolutions specifically designed to 
strengthen and concretise the principle 
of non-interference. They _ stress, 
among other things, “the duty of 
States to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of 
force in any form whatsoever to 
violate the existing internationally 
Tecognised boundaries of another 
State, to disrupt the political, social or 
€conomic order of other States, to 
Overthrow or change the political 
System of another State or its Govern- 
ment, to cause tension between 
Or among States or to deprive peoples 
of their national identity and cultural 
heritage”, 

_ In view of the inadmissibility of 
mtervention and interference the states 


are deemed obliged to refrain from 
using state terrorism against another 
state. 

The UN General Assembly resolute- 
ly denounced (in 1984) the poli- 
cy and practice of terrorism in inter- 
state relations and urged all states to 
refrain from any action aiming at armed 
interference and invasion, changing 
forcibly or undermining the socio-polit- 
ical system of other states, destabilis- 
ing and overthrowing their govern- 
ments and in particular not to start 
under any pretext military operations 
with that aim and to stop immediately 
similar operations already under way. 
In this way the UN resolution forma- 
lised for the first time the principle of 
the inadmissibility of state terrorism as 
a form of armed interference. The 
refusal by the US, some of its allies 
and states towing its line to back that 
UN document demonstrated anew 
whence comes the policy and practice 
of armed or any other interference in 
the domestic affairs of other nations. 


“Arms Control’, a concept widely 
used in the West and involving any 
measures or procedures established by 
international agreements and relating 
to all issues that concern the numerical 
strength, quality characteristics, de- 
ployment, logistics, etc., of the armed 
forces and armaments of states. 

In practical terms, “arms control” 
is normally taken to mean partial arms 
limitation measures; in this sense, it 
can be considered similar to the con- 
cept of “‘arms limitation” used in the 
Soviet Union. There is, however, a 
basic difference between the two con- 
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cepts. The USSR treats arms limitation 
as only the initial stage of general and 
complete disarmament, whereas in the 
West ‘“‘arms control’ is more often 
than not interpreted as an alternative 
to disarmament. In the latter case, the 
established quantitative and qualitative 
limits are often superior to the existing 
levels of armaments and armed forces. 
This approach is taken, in particular, 
by the Reagan administration. The 
proposals it makes at various forums 
are in fact aimed at continuing, 
rather than curtailing, the arms race, 
at transferring it to a new sphere, 
outer space. Moreover, US spokes- 


men oppose “arms control” not 


only to real disarmament, but also to 
overall strategic stability and security 
and allege that international stability 
and security can only be ensured with 
the help of weapons. The concept of 


“arms control without agreements” 
is also advanced. It alleges that “indi- 
vidual and parallel restraint” is more ef- 
fective in limiting arms as compared 
with treaty obligations and is aimed at 
undermining the existing international 
arms limitation treaties and belittling 
their role. This approach is based on 
the outdated philosophy of war and 
peace and ignores the realities of the 
nuclear and space age when security 
can only be universal and, in Soviet- 
American relations, mutual, when it is 
ensured not only by military but in- 
creasingly by political means. This 
approach is called upon to substantiate 
theoretically the obstructionist US 
stand on disarmament issues and “‘jus- 
tify” its policy aimed at wrecking the 
earlier Soviet-American agreements, in- 
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cluding the 1972 ABM Treaty, and 
allow the US military circles to engage 
in an unbridled arms race in a bid to 
achieve military superiority over the 
USSR and a dominating position in 
the world. 


Arms Race, a process of crash 
stockpiling of armaments and military 
equipment. Fostered by imperialism. 
Part of the process is a continuous 
perfection of weaponry based on the 
militarisation of the economy and an 
ever broader use for military purposes 
of the achievements of the scientific 
and technological revolution. This reac- 
tionary policy of building up military 
muscle in preparation for wars of con- 
quest and for combatting socialism 
and national liberation movements is 
rooted in the very nature of imperial- 
ism as a system based on domination 
and force. Besides, arms manufacture 
is a source of fabulous profit for the 
major capitalist monopoly concerns. 
Nearly all large US corporations get a 
substantial! portion of their income 
from participating in military produc- 
tion. That is why most of them have a 
stake in maintaining a high level of 
military expenditures and a corre- 
sponding foreign policy. Specialists 
calculate that US war preparations 
have absorbed almost $2.5 trillion 
since the Reagan administration took 
office. 

The US has initiated the develop- 
ment and deployment of the principal 
types of modern arms, nuclear arms 
above all. It is the US which began 
production of meutron and binary 





weapons. The US preparations for Star 
Wars, which create an awesome danger 
to all mankind and are fraught with a 
qualitatively new twist of the arms 
race, have alarmed the whole world. 
Between 1983 and 1986, appropria- 
tions for space military programmes 
increased from $8.5 to $15.8 billion. 
In tandem with preparations for 
Star Wars, the USA is developing and 
deploying new strategic nuclear weapon 
systems. Other types of mass destruc- 
tion weapons (neutron, chemical, 
biological) are being developed and 
stockpiled. The USA and its NATO 
allies are also developing and putting 
into service new highly effective 
systems of conventional weapons 


whose characteristics approach those 
of mass destruction weapons. 
The purpose of these military prep- 


arations conducted under cover of 
the myth of a “Soviet military threat”’ 
is to win military superiority over the 
socialist countries and achieve world 
supremacy. The USA also hopes to 
disrupt the economy of the socialist 
countries by means of this unprece- 
dented arms race, and at once econom- 
ically weaken its own allies, which 
are rivals of the USA in the world 
market. 

The unheard-of scale of the arms 
race started by the US and NATO, in- 
volving nuclear as well as other weap- 
ons, is the grave crime before human- 
ity, with imperialism being the guilty 
party. It undermines strategic stability, 
adds to the unpredictability of events, 
augments the threat of a nuclear war, 
and results in colossal damage to 
mankind. More than 50,000 nuclear 


weapons are stockpiled in the world, 
whose payload is equivalent to a mil- 
lion bombs dropped on Hiroshima. Ac- 
cording to United Nations estimates, 
annual military expenditure world- 
wide adds up to $800 billion, equalling 
the total GNP of the African and Latin 
American countries combined. More 
than 60 million people are employed 
in the sphere of military production, 
with another 26 million serving in the 
armed forces, thus numbering more 
than all the schoolteachers and med- 
ical personne! worldwide. Every fifth 
researcher engages in military research, 
with as much as $25 billion being spent 
on this annually. The arms industry de- 
vours more than 10 per cent of world 
stocks of the most valuable raw mate- 
rials. In the USA, the excessive milita- 
ry expenditure (about $300 billion in 
the fiscal 1987) is the main reason for 
the record federal budget deficit. The 
consequences of the arms race are 
especially painful for the newly-free 
countries which, once they join it, are 
compelled to shelve their socio-eco- 
nomic programmes. Yet it would take 
no more than 8 to 10 per cent of the 
annual worldwide arms spending to 
settle their more acute social prob- 
lems. 

There is also a definite link between 
the trillion-dollar debt of the develop- 
ing countries and the increase of 
more than a trillion dollars in US 
military spending over the last few 
decades. 

The socialist countries have no eco- 
nomic or other interest in the arms 
race. They need peace to continue so- 
cialist construction. They see a curbing 
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of the arms race as humanity’s most 
urgent task, and believe that it is the 
duty of all countries, large and small, 
to work in this direction. This is 
dictated by the objective realities of 
the nuclear and space age. One such 
reality is that the arms race cannot be 
won, just as a nuclear war. A continu- 
ed arms race may result in a situation 
where even the strategic military pari- 
ty will no longer play the role of a de- 
terrence factor. 

The Warsaw Treaty countries are 
countering the dangerous escalation of 
the arms race by the imperialist coun- 
tries with a policy aimed at peaceful 
coexistence and disarmament. Numer- 
ous agreements to curb the arms race 
and effect disarmament have been in- 
troduced into international practice on 
their initiative and with their assist- 
ance. 

In face of the intentions of the US 
ruling circles to start an arms race in 
outer space, the USSR has initiated 
new Soviet-American negotiations on 
space and nuclear weapons and has 
made radical proposals at them on 
preventing an arms race in space and 
stopping it on earth (1985). Further- 
more, it has taken a number of unilat- 
eral steps—-setting a moratorium on the 
emplacement in outer space of anti- 
satellite weapons (1983), suspending 
in Europe the counter-measures to 
NATO’s “rearmament”’, reducing the 
SS-20 missiles deployed as part of these 
counter-measures (1985), and stopping 
all nuclear explosions (1985). In 1985, 
the Soviet Union submitted to the 
United Nations a programme for the 
peaceful cooperation of states in outer 
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space in conditions of its non-militari- 
sation. In 1986, the USSR proposed a 
set of large-scale foreign policy initia- 
tives to curb the arms race and effect 
disarmament. They include a broad pro- 
gramme of stage-by-stage liquidation 
of nuclear and all weapons of mass de- 
struction on earth toward the year 
2000, a proposal drastically to reduce 
all the components of the land forces 
and tactical aviation of the European 
countries and the relevant US and Ca- 
nadian forces stationed in Europe, and 
also a programme for a comprehensive 
system of international security. At 
the Soviet-American summit at Reyk- 
javik (October 1986), the Soviet Uni- 
on, in a great display of goodwill, pro- 
posed a constructive plan for liquida- 
tion of the Soviet and American nv- 
clear arsenals toward 1996 in two 
stages. 

The struggle against the arms race 
and the nuclear danger, and for preserv- 
ing and strengthening peace is the 
main direction of the foreign policy of 
the USSR and the other socialist com- 
munity countries. 


Arms Trade, an acute issue in mod- 
ern international relations. It has to do 
above all with the fact that over the 
postwar years the capitalist countries 
have been widely using the export of 
arms and military technology in their 
struggle against the countries of the 
socialist community and the national 
liberation movement. In their hands 
the arms trade becomes a tool for in- 
fluencing the recipient countries’ poli- 
cy and the military-political situation 
in different regions of the world, con- 








tributing to the spread of militarism 
and a stepped-up arms race. Economic 
motives also have an impact on the 
export of arms from the capitalist 
countries: the latter seek to improve 
their trade and balance of payments 
by means of profits from the export of 
arms and military technology. Accord- 
ing to Western sources, by the early 
80s a total of $45.6 billion worth of 
arms had been sold by the capitalist 
countries to the developing world 
alone. 

The principal share of arms exports 
belongs to the VA TO countries, chiefly 
the USA, France, Great Britain, the 
FRG and Italy. About 75 per cent of 
the arms trade falls to the USA. Be- 
tween 1976 and 1985 fiscal years the 
USA sold abroad weapons and materi- 
el worth almost $160 billion. 

The FRG has become a major ex- 
porter of weapons as a result of its 
militaristic policies of reviving the war 
industry. In spite of the legislative re- 
strictions, West German military hard- 
ware is supplied to more than 50 
states. Neutral and some developing 
countries (Sweden, Switzerland, Bra- 
zil, Argentina) and Israel are also 
expanding arms exports. Thus more 
and more countries are being involved 
in the arms race. 

In developing the arms trade, the 
imperialist countries constantly add to 
the assortment of modern materiel 
available and expand deliveries to ever 
new developing countries, forcing 
them to spend enormous sums on the 
arms race. The leading NATO states 
deliver a large quantity of weapons to 
the regions that are the scenes of con- 


flicts (for example, the Middle East), 
and to countries with reactionary 
authoritarian regimes (South Korea, 
Pakistan, El Salvador, Honduras, Chile, 
etc.). Carried on in violation of relevant 
UN resolutions, collaboration in the 
military field between the NATO coun- 
tries and the racist regime in South 
Africa represents a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security. The arms 
trade continuously expanded by the 
capitalist countries has turned into a 
source of international tension and 
conflicts. 

The USSR and other countries of 
the socialist community in making 
arms deliveries in certain cases proceed 
from the interests of securing and 
strengthening international peace and 
security. The principled standpoint of 
the USSR on the arms trade is based 
on generally acknowledged principles 
contained in documents of interna- 
tional law, such as the UN Charter 
(Art. 51), the UN Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples (1960), the UN 
Declaration on Strengthening Interna- 
tional Security (1970). The document 
presented by the USSR to the First 
Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly on Disarmament (1978) en- 
titled ‘“‘On Practical Ways to Put an 
End to the Arms Race” indicated the 
need to elaborate reasonable and pre- 
cise political and international-law 
criteria to determine in which situa- 
tions and to which recipients the de- 
livery of arms is justified and admis- 
sible and in which cases it should be 
prohibited or sharply curtailed. Such 
criteria should be founded on the UN 
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Charter, the definition of aggression, 
UN resolution on material and moral 
support for the peoples struggling for 
their liberation from colonial and racial 
oppression. 

In 1977-78, talks were held between 
the USSR and the USA concerning li- 
mitation of conventional weapons 
sales and deliveries, and it was agreed 
that the problem had to be solved ona 
constructive basis aimed at strengthen- 
ing international peace and security. 
However, despite the prospect of the 
talks’ positive development, the USA 
broke them off. And in 1981 it 
declared that delivery of means of 
warfare was an integral part of its 
foreign policy called upon, in particu- 
lar, to strengthen the ability of the 
USA to demonstrate strength together 
with ‘“‘friends and allies’’. Thus, the 
USA assumed the moral and political 
responsibility for stepping up the arms 
race in this dangerous area, too. 


ASEAN, see Association of South- 
east Asian Nations. 


Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAC), 
a regional politico-economic organisa- 
tion formed in 1966 by Japan, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Malaysia, and also South Korea, 
Taiwan and South Vietnam ostensibly 
to arrange consultations and develop 
cooperation among the participating 
countries in the field of economy, 
technology, science and culture. From 
the very start, ASPAC’s activities were 
directed against the socialist countries 
in Asia, and the national liberation 
movements in the Far East and the 
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western Pacific. The Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers is the supreme organ; other 
organs are the Standing Committee 
and the Secretariat. The ASPAC is 
headquartered in Bangkok, Thailand. 
In addition ASPAC maintains several 
regional centres of cooperation such as 
the Food and Fertilizer Technology 
Centre and the Cultural and Social 
Centre. 

The creation of ASPAC was inspired 
by the USA which waged a war of ag- 
gression against Vietnam and wanted 
to involve other countries of the region 
in the conflict. The ASPAC members 
either directly participated in the 
American aggression or supported it 
politically and morally. In its official 
documents ASPAC has repeatedly 
affirmed its approval of the US policy 
towards the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the People’s Republic 
of China, and of the American posi- 
tion on the Taiwan and Korean 
questions. 

The growth of the national libera- 
tion movement in Asia, the iailure of 
the US adventure in Vietnam, and a 
shift in the American policy towards 
the PRC have sparked off controversies 
within ASPAC and brought tensions in 
its members’ relations with the USA. 
Malaysia left ASPAC in 1973. The 
United States failed to persuade Indo- 
nesia and Singapore to join ASPAC. 
South Vietnam’s participation in 
ASPAC ceased automatically following 
the fall of the reactionary Saigon re- 
gime in 1975. Today the organisation’s 
activities have practically been para- 
lysed, with the last meeting of ASPAC’s 
foreign ministers held in 1973. 





Asian Development Bank (ADB), 
the bank founded in 1965 by the UN 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific to coordinate the economic 
policies of the countries in the region 
and promote cooperation, social and 
economic development in the region. 
In early 1983 the ADB had 45 memb- 
ers, including 14 states from Western 
Europe and America. The bank is 
headquartered in Manila, the Philipp- 
ines. 

The bank’s assets are made up of 
stock capital and capital holdings. 
Callable is half of authorised capital, 
which is invested by the member states 
in gold or in convertible currency (50 
per cent) and national currency (50 
per cent). In early 1983, the bank’s 
fixed capital was $9.5 billion. The ADB 
grants long-term loans of up to 30 to 40 
years at annual rates of one per cent, 
common transactions currency being 
the US dollar. About 70 per cent of 
the bank’s nominal capital is controlled 
by industrialised capitalist countries 
(primarily Japan and the USA) which 
determine the bank’s policy. 

The bank’s activities have been 
marred by serious controversies. The 
developing countries, which have tried 
to take maximum advantage of the 
bank to solve their urgent economic 
problems are opposed by industrialised 
Capitalist countries which have sought 
to use the bank’s programmes to further 
the penetration of the transnational 
corporations into the economy of the 
debtor nations for gaining broader 
control over these nations’ economy 
and thus strengthening the latter’s 
dependence on the economies of the 
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industrialised nations. The largest loans 
are issued to the developing countries 
with pro-American orientation. 


Asian Security, the absence of war 
and war danger in Asia, which is 
important for international peace. The 
activities of militarist forces on the 
Asian continent had significantly con- 
tributed to the outbreak of World War 
II. Asia. the home for nearly three- 
fifths of the world population, has 
been the hotbed of most of the globe’s 
armed conflicts since the last world 
war, including the two devastating wars 
American imperialism waged against 
Korea and Vietnam, whose people had 
shaken down their colonial yoke. 

Complex regional disputes have been 
utilised by Western imperialist powers, 
particularly the USA, to whip up ten- 
sions in Asia. They have channelled vast 
material resources to the continent 
and pulled military, political, econom- 
ic and ideological levers to create seats 
of tension in a bid to undermine the 
positions of socialism and to drag the 
developing countries of Asia into an 
international anti-Soviet alliance. Rid- 
ing on the myth of a “Soviet threat”, 
the USA has been hurriedly building 
up its military power in the Middle 
and Far East, on the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, encouraging tendencies to 
revive militarism in Japan, setting up 
new and consolidating existing mili- 
tary-political alliances. It has also been 
waging an undeclared war against Af- 
ghanistan, giving aid to Pol Pot gangs 
ousted from Kampuchea, trying to 
destabilise the political situation in 
India, and has been erecting new mili- 
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tary and strategic bridgeheads in Asia. 

Asian security is an important part 
of the USSR’s efforts to avert a ther- 
monuclear holocaust and strengthen 
universal peace. The Soviet state is for 
transforming international relations on 
the principles of a new political way of 
thinking, and believes that security 
should not be maintained by military 
means capable of destroying humanity 
but by political means, that it is imper- 
missible to take the ideological strug- 
gle between the two systems into the 
sphere of international relations and 
that neither side can ensure its security 
at the expense of the other. Realisa- 
tion of the Soviet proposals to liqui- 
date nuclear and chemical weapons in 
this century, fully ban nuclear weapon 
tests and prevent militarisation of outer 
space would also be decisive in ensuring 
Asian security (see Soviet Comprehen- 
sive Programme of Disarmament). 

The USSR regards its friendly and 
equitable relations with the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, the So- 
cialist Republic of Vietnam, the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Laos, 
and the People’s Republic of China as 
a component part of Asian security 
and seeks to develop goodneighbourly 
relations with all countries of the 
Asian-Pacific region. The Soviet Union 
has made a series of initiatives on Asi- 
an security, proceeding from the need 
to have regard to the interests of all 
countries of the region and ensure se- 
curity on a collective basis. The USSR 
proposes that prerequisites should be 
created for an Asian forum with a view 
to forming a mechanism similar to the 
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Helsinki one in Europe. The USSR 
suggests that Asian security should 
make extensive use of the wealth of 
experience of the Asian countries, in- 
cluding the five principles of peaceful 


coexistence (Panchashila), the ten 
Bandung principles, and the proposals 
of socialist and non-aligned countries 
to turn the Indian Ocean into a zone 
of peace, set up nuclear-free zones in 
Southeast Asia and on the Korea Pe- 
ninsula, and respect the nuclear-free 
status of the South Pacific. 

The Soviet Union’s comprehensive 
programme, which would make it pos- 
sible to include the Asian-Pacific re- 
gion in the process of creating a com- ~ 
prehensive system of international se- 
curity, covers the military, political, 
economic and humanitarian areas and 
provides for measures, first, on settle- 
ment of the situation around A fghanis- 
tan, Kampuchea, and the Korea Penin- 
sula; second, on preventing the spread 
of nuclear weapons to the region, in- 
cluding medium-range missiles; third, 
on reducing the activities of the navies, 
above all nuclear vessels, and on lessen- 
ing competition in anti-submarine wea- 
pons in the Pacific; fourth, on a radical 
cut in armed forces and conventional 
weapons in Asia; and fifth, on confi- 
dence-building measures and the non- 
use of force in the region, in particu- 
lar on ensuring the security of sea la- 
nes and preventing international terro- 
rism. Of fundamental significance for 
Asian security is the fact that the 
USSR has undertaken not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons. 

In the Soviet view, economic secu- 
rity is part and parcel of the security 





system in the Asian-Pacific region since 
the outstanding problems of economic 
relations destabilise international rela- 
tions as a whole. The USSR supports 
the campaign for a new international 
economic order in which the region’s 
young states are involved. The USSR is 
prepared to discuss the bases and prin- 
ciples of Pacific cooperation and con- 
demns the attempts to make such coop- 
eration a closed anti-socialist system. 


ASPAC, 
Council. 


see Asian and Pacific 


Association of Southeast Asian Na- 

tions (ASEAN), a regional politico- 
economic organisation founded in 
1967, grouping Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Thailand and the Philip- 
pines. Brunei joined ASEAN in 1984. 
The official objectives of the organisa- 
tion were to accelerate economic 
growth, social progress and cultural 
development in the region. The organi- 
sation also expressed the determination 
to ensure security against “‘direct or in- 
direct interference in the national in- 
dependence or freedom of the region’s 
States’. Ministerial Conference (of 
foreign ministers) is the supreme organ. 
The standing Secretariat of ASEAN, 
located in Jakarta, is another organ. 

The overall nature of ASEAN’s 
work is, in effect, determined by the 
fact that its participants are simulta- 
neously members of other regional 
military, political and economic as- 
sociations and are bound to the USA 
by bilateral commitments. During the 
US aggression in Vietnam, for instance, 
Thailand and the Philippines partici- 
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pated in it directly, while Singapore, 
Malaysia and Indonesia rendered indi- 
rect—moral, political and economic— 
support to the USA. However, the 
USA never succeeded in getting 
ASEAN’s ‘“‘joint forces” sent to Viet- 
nam. In 1976, a Summit Meeting of 
the ASEAN countries on the Island of 
Bali (Indonesia), issued a Declaration 
of Concord containing a proposal to 
make Southeast Asia a “‘zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality”. After the 
failure of the US aggression in Indo- 
china, the initiatives by the govern- 
ments of Vietnam and Laos for estab- 
lishing relations with the ASEAN 
countries had a favourable effect on 
the overall political situation in South- 
east Asia. Broader cooperation of the 
ASEAN members with socialist states, 
their active participation in the Non- 
Aligned Movement, in the effort of the 
developing countries to establish a new 
international economic order helped 
strengthen the international political 
and economic standing of ASEAN. 
ASEAN is makimg a more intense 
search for fresh political orientations. 
There is now a need for greater cooper- 
ation in trade between the countries, 
and the aim is to establish a system of 
tariff-free trade—a kind of ‘‘common 
market”—by the year 2000. ASEAN 
is beginning to look for means jointly 
to counter the economic diktat of the 
USA and other imperialist powers. 
ASEAN cannot remain on the side- 
lines of the crucial global problems, 
above all war and peace and the need 
to get rid of the nuclear danger. The 
Soviet Union’s programme for includ- 
ing the Pacific region in a compre- 
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hensive system of international securi- 
ty drew a serious and favourable res- 
ponse. ASEAN is preparing a treaty on 
a nuclear-free zone in Southeast Asia. 
All these problems are to be discussed 
at the July 1987 ASEAN summit in 
Manila. 


“Atlantic Solidarity”, a term used 
by the member states of the military- 
political VA TO bloc to mean the con- 
solidation and preservation of a close 
alliance and all-round cooperation 
between West European countries and 
the USA. “Atlantic solidarity” is a 
component in the theory and practice 
of the US foreign policy of ideological, 
economic and military-political struggle 
against communism on the interna- 
tional arena. It is centred around the 
idea that the capitalist countries 


washed by the Atlantic Ocean have 


common interests and destinies. This 
idea materialised in the creation of the 
aggressive North A tlantic Bloc in 1949. 
The similarity of class interests of 
capitalist countries on an anti-com- 
munist basis determines their unified 
opposition to the world revolutionary 
process. This prompted the creation 
by them of inter-state associations as 
well as the maintenance of the existing 
military- political blocs. 

“Atlantic solidarity” has come 
under pressure in recent years because 
of sharper imperialist contradictions 
among the leading capitalist states, 
caused by the conflict of the hegemonic 
aspirations of the US ruling circles 
with the interests of their West Euro- 
pean partners. The conflict came into 
being despite the common political 
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and strategic objectives of the mem- 
bers. The deployment of new US 
medium-range missiles in Western Eu- 
rope sparked off serious clashes among 
the NATO members. US unconditional 
support for Israel’s aggressive policy 
towards Arab states damaged the 
economic ties of America’s West 
European allies with the oil-producing 
countries. The American Star Wars 
plans have put ‘“‘Atlantic Solidarity” to 
a serious test. 

Artificial methods of boosting “At- 
lantic solidarity” and fostering unity 
cannot diffuse inter-imperialist con- 
tradictions, both the old and the new 
ones, but on the contrary have the 
opposite effect. 


Atomic Diplomacy, a term used to 
describe foreign policy methods of the 
USA, which regards nuclear blackmail 
as a means of exerting pressure on 
other countries, particularly socialist 
states. The term cropped up in connec- 
tion with the creation in the USA of 
the atom bomb, which was dropped 
on the Japanese cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki without any military ex- 
pedience in August 1945, with the ul 
timate purpose of intimidating the 
USSR. “Atomic diplomacy” underlay 
the nuclear arms race unleashed by the 
USA, the aggressive military-political 
doctrine of “containment” and the 
strategies of ‘‘massive retaliation” and 
“flexible response” adopted by the 
USA and NATO; the policy of “balanc- 
ing on the brink of war”, also the mili 
tary-strategic concepts of the “first 
nuclear strike”, “limited” and ‘‘pro- 
longed” nuclear war, and so on. 











According to the Brookings Institution 
(USA), in the first 30 postwar years, 
the USA resorted to the threat of using 
nuclear weapons 19 times; on four 
occasions the threat was levelled di- 
rectly against the USSR (the Suez 
Canal crisis, 1956; the Lebanon 
events, 1958; the Caribbean crisis, 
1962; the escalation of the Middle 
East crisis, 1973). “Atomic diplomacy” 
has been actively used by other NATO 
countries, too. The British govern- 
ment, for instance, considered the 
possibility of threatening to deliver a 
nuclear strike against Argentina in the 
conflict over the Falkland (Malvinas) 
Islands in 1982. 

In the first postwar years, the USA 
evolved its ‘‘atomic diplomacy” on the 
basis of its monopoly in atomic weap- 
onry, which it tried to reenforce, in 
particular, by the so-called Baruch Plan 
(1946)—a project for establishing in- 
ternational control over the use of 
atomic energy. It was meant to prevent 
the creation of analogous weapons by 
other countries without prohibiting 
the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes and leaving the US nuclear 
arsenal intact. When the USSR pro- 
duced atom (1949) and hydrogen 
(1953) bombs, as well as interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, putting an end 
to the geographic invulnerability of US 
territory, the stakes in “atomic diplo- 
macy” shifted to the nuclear arms race, 
preservation of American superiority 
in this area, and the strategy of pre- 
emptive use of nuclear weapons. The 
West has rejected all proposals made 
by the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries on the prohibition of nuclear 
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weapons and the destruction of nuclear 
stockpiles; it has opposed the freezing 
of nuclear arsenals, and the prohibition 
of nuclear weapon tests, it is against 
the creation of nuclear-free zones in 
various parts of the world, and it is 
continuing its policy of locking the 
Soviet Union by a ring of military 
bases. The strategic military equilibri- 
um with the USA reached by the 
Soviet Union signified the total failure 
of ‘atomic diplomacy”. At this point, 
American imperialism began to con- 
ceive plans to shift the arms race to 
outer space, seeking to make it pos- 
sible for the USA to threaten the 
socialist countries with a surprise 
attack while hiding behind a space 
shield. These plans aim at gaining a first 
strike capability. While preparing for 
Star Wars, the USA is out to gain 
superiority over the socialist countries 
and the whole world, in order to havea 
free hand to plunge into military 
adventures anywhere in the world. By 
playing up the myth of a “Soviet 
military threat” and the need to 
“deter” the USSR, American impe- 
rialism has tried to use ‘atomic diplo- 
macy” for realising its aggressive and 
hegemonistic ambitions. 

The USSR is a determined adversary 
of using nuclear weapons whatever the 
purpose. Since 1946, it has incessantly 
worked for a total and unconditional 
ban on nuclear weapons. In 1978, the 
USSR submitted its draft of an interna- 
tional convention on strengthening the 
security guarantees for non-nuclear 
states to the 33rd Session of the UN 
General Assembly; in 1982, it under- 
took a unilateral pledge not to be the 
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first to use nuclear weapons; in 1984, 
it proposed to adopt a “code of con- 
duct” for nuclear powers that would 
lessen the danger of nuclear war: in 
1985, it submitted its basic principles 
of a treaty on non-use of military 
force and maintenance of relations of 
peace for consideration by the Stock- 
holm Conference on Confidence- and 
Security-Building Measures and Disar- 
mament in Europe; in 1986 it advan- 
ced a comprehensive programme for 
liquidating nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000. In the nuclear and space 
age, staking on nuclear blackmail 
and force is a dangerous atavism. 
America’s “atomic diplomacy” is 


challenged by the Soviet Union’s line 
towards detente, establishment of the 
comprehensive system of international 
security and use of outer space for 
peaceful purposes exclusively. 


Austrian State Treaty, the treaty 
restoring independence and democracy 
to Austria, signed in Vienna on May 
15, 1955, by the USSR, the USA, 
Great Britain and France on the one 
hand and Austria on the other. The 
conclusion of the Treaty resulted from 
the international political efforts of 
the USSR, which had tirelessly worked 
to normalise the situation in Central 
Europe. The Treaty restored the sov- 
ereignty and independence of Austria, 
put an end to the occupation of Austria 
by the armed forces of the four powers, 
which pledged to honour that country’s 
independence and territorial integrity; 
the Treaty prohibited Austria’s annexa- 
tion by Germany (Anschluss); Austria 
pledged neither to produce nor to pos- 
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sess missiles and atomic or chemical 
weapons. The Treaty also incorporated 
a pledge by the Austrian government 
to root out any manifestations of Naz- 
ism on its territory and to guarantee 
its citizens democratic rights. 

On July 27, 1955, when the Treaty 
came into force and all the occupation 
forces had been withdrawn from the 
country, the Austrian Parliament (Bun- 
desversammlung) passed the Constitu- 
tional Law of Perpetual Austrian 
Neutrality (October 26, 1955), pledg- 
ing that Austria would not join any 
military alliances nor allow foreign mil- 
itary bases to be built on its territory. 
The perpetual Austrian neutrality was 
recognised internationally. 

The Austrian State Treaty is being 
assailed by reactionary forces, particu- 
larly by American imperialism, which 
is pressuring Austria to abandon its 
neutrality and to succumb to NATO’s 
political influence. 


Authoritarian Regime, a form of 
political rule in certain capitalist 
countries which is characterised by the 
overtly anti-democratic methods used 
to implement the dictatorship of the 
exploiter classes. Typical of such a 
regime are the restriction or total 
absence of bourgeois-democratic rights 
and freedoms, a prohibition on the 
activity of progressive parties and 
working people’s organisations, the 
restriction of the principle of electivity 
and the sovereignty of representative 
organs, the concentration of power in 
the hands of the head of state or gov- 
ernment, bureaucratic centralism, di- 
rect reliance on the military-punitive 
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apparatus, etc. The extreme form of 
such an authoritarian political regime 
are the totalitarian fascist dictatorships 
of Nazi Germany (1933-1945), fascist 
Italy (1922-1944), Spain under Franco 
(1939-1975), and Portugal under Sa- 
lazar (1926-1974). Pro-fascist and 
military models of authoritarian re- 
gime (military dictatorships) are in 
power in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America in such countries as South 
Korea, Chile, Paraguay, and El Salva- 
dor. A special form of dictatorial 
regime is apartheid—dictatorship of 
the white minority over the over- 
whelming majority of the indigenous 
African and “coloured” population of 
South Africa. The USA supports and 
installs such regimes in various regions 
in an effort to establish its domina- 
tion. 

A trend towards authoritarianism is 
common to modern imperialist powers: 
diluted principles of representative gov- 
ernment, concentration of principal 
authority in. the executive power bo- 
dies, fewer people involved in the deci- 
sion-making process, intensified activi- 
ty of secret services, use of police and 
repressive methods to deal with the 
Opposition, infringements of demo- 
cratic rights and freedoms, and moun- 
ting neofascism. The ‘‘free election” 
institution is increasingly becoming a 
farce. For example, in recent years, 
the US presidency has gone to candi- 
dates who had received only one- 
third of the total popular vote (Jimmy 
Carter and Ronald Reagan). The 
“Watergate” and “Irangate” scandals 
in the United States were convinc- 
ing proof that the executive authority 


fully ignored the country’s Constitu- 
tion and laws. The large gap between 
the form and the content of Western 
“democracy” became most obvious 
when a number of West European go- 
vernments decided whether or not to 
join the US SDI programme, while 
their peoples came out in protest 
against the Star Wars preparations. 
The ‘“‘free world” is witnessing the 
erosion of democratic rights and 
freedoms inherent in authoritarianism. 
This is seen in the bloody reprisals 
against Black civil rights activists, in 
the shooting of the Kent University 
students, in the barbarous acts of the 
British “security forces” in Northern 
Ireland (see Ulster Problem), and in 
the mass reprisals against the par- 
ticipants in the anti-war movement. 
Special legislation and administrative 
acts have been passed in the USA, 
Great Britain, the FRG and some 
other countries that have estab- 
lished regimes of total political persecu- 
tion, preventive arrests, and judicial 
arbitrariness in regard to dissidents 
under the pretext of “combatting ter- 
rorism”’ and curbing “infringements of 
public order”. In the US, millions of 
citizens are under FBI surveillance and 
camps are being set up for “‘dangerous 
elements”. Since 1985, thousands of 
US government employees, including 
cabinet members, have been given hu- 
miliating lie detector tests under a pre- 
sidential decree. 

Western “Sovietologists” and bour- 
geois propaganda describe the socialist 
system as “authoritarian” and “totali- 
tarian’”’; yet the entire experience of 
world socialism shows that in a social- 
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ist society the state is not an isolated 
holder of power but rather interacts 
very closely with the working masses. 
Thus, government bodies in the 
USSR-the Soviets of People’s Depu- 
ties—-include 2.3 million deputies and 
almost 30 million people actively 
involved in voluntary social work. 
Among the deputies are representa- 
tives of over 100 nationalities. Sixty- 
eight per cent of Soviet deputies are 
workers and farmers, almost 50 per 
cent are women, while a third are 
young people under the age of 30. 
Evidence of the truly democratic 
character of power in the USSR are 
the deputies’ regular reports to the 


electorate, the working people’s man- 


dates to their representatives on 
the Soviets, the right of recall, the na- 
tional discussion of the most impor- 
tant legislation, and the institution of 
people’s control, which involves 10 
million citizens and extends to virtual- 
ly all state institutions and organisa- 
tions. The Soviet people also exercise 
political power through their social or- 
ganisations. The USSR sees further de- 
mocratisation of the society and more 
socialist self-government as a very im- 
portant element in accelerating the 
country’s socio-economic develop- 
ment. 


B 





Bacteriological (Biological) Weap- 

ons, a type of weapons of mass 
destruction of people, animals and 
plants with the help of bacterial 
(biological) agents, such as viruses, 
bacteria, rickettsiae, fungi and their 
products, capable of causing mass 
diseases. The more deadly bacterial 
agents cause epidemics of plague, 
cholera, typhus, tetanus and glanders. 
Bacteriological means can be used in 
the form of liquid or dry preparations 
and delivered to destination by mis- 
siles, manned or unmanned aircraft, 
automatic balloons, artillery, ships and 
submarines. 

As a means of warfare, bacteriolo- 
gical weapons were used in World 
War I by Germany in the form of an 
agent causing glanders to horses. 
Before World War II, Germany and 
Japan were secretly preparing to 
use bacteriological weapons, the fact 
disclosed at the Nuremberg (1945-46) 
and the Khabarovsk (1949) trials of 
war criminals. Beginning with 1939 
Japan occasionally used BW agents 
against the Chinese and Mongolian 
armies. The US was also actively 
developing bacteriological weapons. 

In terms of consequences, bac- 
teriological weapons are one of the 


most inhuman means of warfare. The 
year 1925 saw the signing of the 
Geneva Protocol for the Prohibition 
of the Use in War of Asphixiating, 
Poisonous or Other Gases and of Bac- 
teriological Methods of Warfare. In 
1928 the Soviet Union was one of 
the first to ratify that protocol. The 
Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries did much to expand the 
membership of the Geneva Protocol. 
It was not until 1975, however, that 
the US ratified the Geneva Protocol. 
At present more than 100 countries 
are signatories to it. 

The 1925 Geneva Protocol out- 
lawed the use of chemical and bacte- 
riological weapons but did not prohib- 
it the development, production and 
stockpiling of these types of weapons 
and their delivery means. In 1969, 
socialist countries made a proposal 
that chemical and bacteriological 
weapons be removed from the arsenals 
but came up against the obstruction- 
ist attitude of the Western powers, 
which insisted that the problems of 
bacteriological weapons and chemical 
methods of warfare should be viewed 
separately. Guided by the desire to 
expedite the resolving of that problem, 
the USSR and other socialist countries 
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tabled at the Disarmament Committee 
in 1971 a separate draft Convention 
on the Prohibition of the Development, 
Production and Stockpiling of Biolog- 
ical and Toxin Weapons and on Their 
Destruction. It served as a basis for the 
corresponding convention, which was 
approved by the 26th UN General 
Assembly Session (1971) and came into 
force in 1975. The Convention provides 
for the prohibition of the development, 
production, stockpiling, procuring and 
storing of microbiological and other 
biological agents or toxins of the types 
and in quantities that cannot have 
preventive, protective or other peaceful 
uses, and also weapons, equipment or 
delivery means intended for the use of 
biological and toxin agents. 

In 1969 the US President officially 
announced that his country would no 
longer develop biological weapons and 
would destroy their stockpiles. Never- 
theless, an extensive programme of de- 
veloping biological means of warfare 
is still under way in the US. A big 
portion of this work, especially in the 
field of basic research and the appli- 
cation of the methods of genetic en- 
gineering, is carried out within the 
framework of different federal agen- 
cies. The United States has set up doz- 
ens of laboratories in the government 
and private sector to study agents 
causing the most dangerous diseases in 
people and animals. 

The USSR is a party to the con- 
vention and has no _ bacteriological 
(biological) agents or toxins, equip- 
ment or delivery means prohibited by 
this instrument. As a consistent oppo- 
nent of all types of mass destruction 
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weapons, in January 1986 the Soviet 
Union advanced a programme for com- 
pletely removing such weapons from 
state arsenals (see Soviet Comprehen- 
sive Programme of Disarmament). The 
First Conference of the state-parties to 
the Convention, held in 1980, discuss- 
ed compliance with it. At the Second 
Conference, held in 1986, the Soviet 
Union proposed that an additional 
protocol to the Convention be draft- 
ed, which would provide for measures 
to tighten its monitoring. 


Berufsverbote, German for occupa- 
tional bans denoting the denial to FRG 
citizens of the right to practise certain 
occupations or professions for po- 
litical reasons; aimed at removing un- 
desirable elements from the midst of 
public servants. On the strength of a 
decision on radical elements adopted 
by premiers of the West German Lan- 
der in January 1972, a campaign was 
mounted across the FRG to dismiss 
from government jobs people whose 
political views “‘endangered the Con- 
stitution” (in West Germany this ap- 
plies also to jobs in schools, the posts, 
and the railways). On May 24, 1975, 
the Bundestag enacted a bill providing 
for the vetting of people admitted to 
government jobs. Prospective employ- 
ees must undergo a loyalty check at 
the federal agency protecting the 
Constitution. More than 2,000,000 
people have gone through the proce- 
dure since the law was enacted. 

From the outset, the brunt of the 
discriminatory acts was directed against 
the German Communist Party, which 
is a legal party registered as required 





by law. With time the decision on 
radical elements began to be applied 
to Social Democrats, Liberals, Chris- 
tians, and Greens. Nowadays, it is 
also being applied ever more frequent- 
ly to activists of the anti-war move- 
ment. 

The unconstitutional and discrimi- 
natory nature of the Berufsverbote is 
obvious, for specific articles of the 
FRG Constitution proclaim the right 
to the free development of the indi- 
vidual (Art. 2), equality of all citizens 
before the law (Art. 3), freedom of 
thought (Art. 4), and the right of the 
FRG citizens to equal access to all 
state institutions depending on their 
inclinations, abilities, and training 
(Art. 33), etc. 

The fight against the Berufsverbote 
has been joined by diverse political 
forces--the trade unions, youth organ- 
isations, prominent political and pub- 
lic leaders, Social Democrats and Com- 
munists. A civic initiative, “‘Down 
With the Berufsverbote”, has been set 
in motion, with some 350 local com- 
mittees arising to defend democratic 
rights and freedoms. 

In Saarland, where the SDPG won 
the March 1985 elections, the land gov- 
ernment has revoked the directive on 
the practice of using the resolution 
on radical elements. In the Hamburg, 
Bremen, and North Rhine-Westphalia 
lands, where the Social Democrats are 
in power, and in Hesse, which is 
governed by a SDPG-Green coalition, 
the check on “loyalty to the con- 
stitution” has not been conducted for 
several years. The democratic forces in 
the FRG are carrying on with the 


struggle for the complete abolition of 
all forms of discrimination as regards 
the right to work, and for the Berufs- 
verbote to be lifted. 


Big Seven, Meetings of the, a form 
of political consultations between 
heads of state and government of the 
major capitalist countries— France, the 
USA, Great Britain, West Germany, 
Japan, Italy and Canada—to discuss 
major economic and political prob- 
lems, to work out coordinated mea- 
sures to overcome crises and to deter- 
mine ways of ironing out their mutual 
differences. 

This form of coordinating the pol- 
icies of the developed capitalist 
countries came into being when 
capitalism entered a period of crisis 
upheavals in the mid-1970s. The first 
meeting was held on French initiative 
at Rambouillet in November 1975 and 
was attended by the leaders of six 
countries. In 1976 they were joined by 
the Canadian prime minister and in 
1977, by an EEC representative. 

Discussions centre on the state of 
and prospects for the world economy, 
the problems of power engineering, 
the regulation of international capital- 
ist trade, currency problems, relations 
with the developing countries and 
East-West relations. Two directions 
can be observed in the activities of the 
Big Seven. From the very outset atten- 
tion has focussed on overcoming the 
economic crises and finding a prescrip- 
tion for stabilising the development of 
the capitalist economy. The partici- 
pants set forth the idea of “‘locomo- 
tives” capable of pulling the capitalist 
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economy out of the crisis and ensuring 
its onward development. In the course 
of consultations the initial idea of 
assigning this role to the US gave way 
to the thesis of a group of countries 
including, apart from the US, Japan 
and West Germany. Besides declaring 
joint proposals, the Big Seven meetings 
started to work out certain “as 
signments” for the conferees that 
contained specific quantitative targets 
and schedules to meet them. 

Particularly sharp discussions are 
caused by problems of combating 
inflation and budget deficits and the 
devastating consequences of the policy 
of high discount rates pursued by the 
American banks, the excessive dollar 
exchange rate, the growing internation- 
al debt and the unstable capitalism’s 
monetary and financial system. 

Since the early 1980s, international 
political problems have been playing 
an ever greater role in the activities of 
the Big Seven, alongside coordination 
of their economic policies. The US has 
been stepping up pressure on its part- 
ners to rally the capitalist countries on 
the platform of anti-communism and 
anti-Sovietism and has succeeded in 
endorsing sanctions in economic coope- 
ration between the East and the West 
and greater commitments made to es- 
calate military expenditure. The US 
also forced West European countries 
to agree to the deployment of medium- 
range and cruise nuclear missiles there 
and compelled Japan to take a greater 
part in war preparations. Under the 
pretext of combating international ter- 
rorism, the US has been trying to get 
its partners to agree to armed actions 
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against governments and countries it 
does not like and to back its policy of 
state terrorism and doctrine of neo- 
globalism. There is an obvious trend 
towards turning the meetings into 
strategic conferences so as to use that 
mechanism to bind the capitalist coun- 
tries by a mutual guarantee. 

The decisions made by the Big 
Seven largely remain declarative and 
their economic problems unresolved. 
Serious differences persist between the 
Big Seven and the rest of the capi- 
talist world. The decisions of the Big 
Seven are severely criticised by the de- 
veloping countries, whose interests are 
being essentially ignored. 

The Big Seven meetings are a form 
of coordinating the policy of the lead- 
ing capitalist countries with the aim 
of retaining their dominant position 
and combating the growing instability 
of the capitalist system as a whole. 

These meetings are a manifestation 
of the leading imperialist powers’ 
striving to coordinate their economic, 
political and ideological strategy in or- 
der to establish a common front 
against socialism, against all revo- 
lutionary, liberation movements. 


Bilderberg Club, an informal asso- 
ciation on the ideological platform of 
anti-communism of high-ranking fig- 
ures in the capitalist countries, rep- 
resentatives of the top brass (includ- 
ing NATO), bankers, industrialists 
and also representatives of reformist 
trade unions, well-known economists, 
political scientists and journalists. It 
was founded in 1952 by bourgeois 
philosopher and political scientist Jo- 








seph H.Retinger and _ industrialist 
George W. Ball, who invited Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands to chair 
meetings to discuss pending econom- 
ic and political problems of the 
Western countries. The initiative was 
supported by the US and some West 
European countries. The Club held 
its inaugural session in 1954 in the 
Dutch Hotel de Bilderberg (Ooster- 
beek), which gave the name to the 
organisation, and devoted it to the 
problem of “defending Europe from 
the danger of communism”. 

Club sessions are held every year 
with the aim of ‘encouraging frank 
exchange of opinion in the interests 
of better mutual understanding”. There 
is no permanent membership and 
invitations to take part in sessions are 
sent out by the permanent secretariat. 
At different times sessions were at- 
tended by former British Prime Min- 
ister Alec Douglas-Home, former US 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
former West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt, former NATO Secre- 
tary-General Joseph Luns, FIAT Pres- 
ident Giovanni Agnelli, Chairman of 
the board of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank David Rockefeller and French 
banker Edmond de Rothschild. The 
activity of the Club is financed by 
banking and industrial monopolies of 
the capitalist countries. The Club’s 
permanent secretariat consists of 30 
people who lose their membership if 
they get a government appointment. It 
is convened twice a year to determine 
the date of the forthcoming session, 
the composition of its participants and 
topics for discussion. Four topics are 
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communism”, developing European 
integration and relations with the 
developing countries discussed most 
frequently. The sessions of the Bilder- 
berg Club and its activity are kept 
secret and all reference to reports and 
their authors is forbidden. At the Club 
sessions, the participants draw up 
recommendations on outstanding in- 
ternational economic, political and 
social problems to be subsequently 
offered to governments of the capital- 
ist countries. 


Blackmail, a method of imperialist 
policy consisting of imposing one’s 
will on some other country or group 
of countries by means of military 
threats or threats to take political and 
economic sanctions. The USA makes 
wide use of blackmail in respect to the 
developing countries which need eco- 
nomic assistance. For instance, US 
Congress quite openly discussed at its 
session in March 1984 a special resolu- 
tion linking the amount of aid to the 
voting of these countries at the UN 
on resolutions involving US interests. 
Thus, the practice of international 
and economic blackmail was elevated 
to the rank of state policy. 

The USA and their allies repeatedly 
resorted to blackmail in the military- 
political field in the 70s and 80s 
threatening to use military force against 
the states pursuing a progressive course. 
Blackmail in the form of armed border 
provocations and show of force was 
used many times by the USA against 
Cuba, Nicaragua, Libya and some 
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other independent countries. 

The USA and NATO attempt to 
use nuclear blackmail in relations with 
the USSR and other socialist countries 
by deploying Pershing II and cruise 
missiles in Western Europe. Use of 
blackmail in the nuclear age may have 
extremely dangerous consequences 
leading to a nuclear holocaust. 

The USSR confronts such a course 
by a principled policy aimed at peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different 
social systems and promoting coope- 
ration between them, and the prin- 
ciple of equality and equal security 
in the military sphere. 

The policy of blackmail widely 
used by the United States in interna- 
tional relations often fails to bear fruit. 
As an analysis of UN votes shows, 
the USA in 1983-84 proved to be in 
isolation on most international prob- 
lems. Thus, the practice of blackmail as 
a means of advancing policies is resolu- 
tely rejected by the world community. 


Blockade, in international relations, 
a system of economic, political or mil- 
itary measures against some state 
with the aim of cutting its links with 
the outside world and forcing it to 
meet certain demands. The UN Charter 
regards blockade as a possible collec- 
tive measure to be taken by the UN 
member countries on the decision of 
the Security Council to restore and 
preserve universal peace. The first in- 
stitution of blockade, such as naval, by 
an individual state is considered under 
international law as an act of armed 
aggression. A comprehensive blockade 
may be organised, such as that of So- 
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viet Russia in 1918-20, when the En- 
tente countries launched, alongside 
armed intervention, an economic block- 


ade. After the Second World War 
the US and its allies resorted to the 
economic and naval blockade of the 
People’s Republic of China, the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea, Vietnam and Cuba. The blockad- 
ing of the Vietnamese shores in the 
Gulf of Tonkin by the US 7th Fleet in 
1964 initiated the US direct aggression 
against the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (1965-73). The US attempted 
to blockade Nicaragua from the sea 
in 1984 by planting mines in Nicara- 
guan harbours, thus causing damage 
to merchantmen of third countries 
as well. Nicaragua lodged a complaint 
about the US aggressive actions with 
the UN International Court of Justice 
which instructed the US to cease its 
illegal actions against that country. 
These actions are, in effect, a form 
of pursuing the policy of state ter- 
rorism, which was condemned by the 
39th UN General Assembly Session 
(1984) as an inadmissible way of deal- 
ing with other states and nations that 
can aggravate international tensions 
and lead to greater military danger. In 
an effort to use economic ties to pres- 
sure and interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of socialist and developing coun- 
tries, the US uses trade, credit, and tech- 
nological blockade against them and 
tries to get other states to join in. That, 
for example, is the purpose of COCOM. 

The USSR vehemently condemns 
all forms of discrimination and dik- 
tat in international economic rela- 
tions for they undermine states’ econo- 


mic security. Exclusion of blockade, boy- 
cott embargo, and sanctions from inter- 
national practice except where they 
are recommended by the international 
community is an important part of the 
concept of international economic secu 
rity and comprehensive system of inter- 
national security advanced by the So- 
viet Union and other socialist countries. 


“Blue Helmets”, see UN Armed 
Force. 


Boycott, a method of political 
and economic contention consisting in 
the refusal to maintain relations with 
some states, to take part in some 
organisations or undertakings, to fulfil 
some functions or else to use some 
rights or somebody’s services. The 
UN Charter regards boycott in inter- 
national relations as a possible en- 
forcement measure to preserve peace, 
a measure which is taken up on the de- 
cision of the Security Council and 
which has nothing to do with the use 
of armed force. Such measures may in- 
volve a ‘‘complete or partial interrup- 
tion of economic relations and of rail, 
sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio 
and other means of communication, 
and the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations” (Art. 41). As a retaliatory 
measure, boycott can be employed 
by states on their own initiative. 

At the same time, there have been 
many instances in international rela- 
tions of boycott being used by imper- 
ialist powers as a means of attaining 
unlawful aims, which is in fact a vio- 
lation of the norms of inter-state 
relations. In this way Britain refused 
to buy oil in Iran after the latter na- 
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tionalised the enterprises of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company (1951-53), 
Britain and France boycotted Egypt 
after the Suez Canal had been nation- 
alised in 1956, and so on. The US abus- 
es boycotts to pressure other sover- 
eign states and interfere in their inter- 
nal affairs, and often resorts extensive- 
ly to the practice of boycotting 
international organisations within the 
UN family to bring pressure to bear on 
the section of the world community 
which rejects American diktat. Such 
was its stance towards UNESCO which 
wants to overcome the effects of colo- 
nialism in the cultural life of the de- 
veloping countries. In 1985 the USA 
withdrew from the organisation and 
then forced Britain to do likewise. In 
1982 the US boycotted the Jnterna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA } 
by way of punishing it for coming out 
against Israel’s aggressive actions. The 
imperialist countries’ illegal use of 
boycott undermines peaceful coopera- 
tion of states, aggravates the interna- 
tional situation and is inimical to inter- 
national economic security and inter- 
national security as a whole. 


Brain Drain, one-way migration of 
scientific and technical personnel with- 
in the framework of the capitalist 
economy mostly to the industrial 
countries, which results in the loss 
of national skilled personnel in the 
donor countries, particularly the devel- 
oping countries. 

The relatively high demand for 
skilled experts in the context of the 
scientific and technological revolution 
opens possibilities for their migration 
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under the impact of the most varied 
economic, social and political reasons. 
The growing economic role of this 
category of labour resources in the 
national economy of any country re- 
quires regulation of migration of 
skilled experts on the basis of inter- 
state agreements in accordance with 
the principles of equitable internation- 
al cooperation and mutual benefit. 

However, inter-imperialist contra- 
dictions, uneven development of the 
capitalist countries and the policy of 
neocolonialism in respect to the de- 
veloping countries have lent the in- 
ternational migration of scientific and 
technical personnel the nature of 
draining of experts. This secures and 
extends the gap between these two 
basic groups of countries in the non- 
socialist world as regards the scientif- 
ic and technical level and, as a result, 
the level of economic development. 

In the 1950s and 1960s migrational 
flows of such experts were observed 
mostly between developed capitalist 
countries. Later, migration from de- 
veloping countries began to prevail. 
Beginning in the 60s, the latter suf- 
fered most from the brain drain. 
According to UNCTAD, only three 
capitalist powers—the United States, 
Canada and Britain—lured about 
230,000 skilled experts from devel- 
oping countries in ten years (1961-72). 
As a result, medical personnel in Great 
Britain is staffed 44 per cent by 
experts from developing countries; 
immigration of scientific and technical 
personnel saved the USA the equivalent 
of 14 per cent of the total expenditures 
on higher education or 0.3 per cent of 
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the Gross Domestic Product. Losses 
suffered by developing countries due 
to the departure of such experts 
amounted to $50 billion. Official aid 
for development in the period provid- 
ed by the three capitalist powers 
to the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America made up $46 billion. 

The developing countries are at- 
tempting to use the authority and 
possibilities of the UN to weaken the 
negative effect of the brain drain or 
the “re-transfer of technology”, be- 
cause the emigration of experts, who 
are carriers of scientific and technical 
knowledge, is tantamount to the 
transfer of technology from the de- 
veloping to the developed countries. 
This problem is constantly discussed 
at different international assemblies. 
The question is being advanced with 
increasing persistence in the UN, specif- 
ically its specialised agencies, concern- 
ing the compensation of the damage 
inflicted upon the developing countries 
by the brain drain on the part of the 
capitalist countries. However, a just so- 
lution of the problem is being blocked 
by the imperialist powers. 


Brandt Commission, Independent 
Commission on International Develop- 
ment Issues headed by the former 
FRG Chancellor Willy Brandt, estab- 
lished in 1977 and then comprising 
20 prominent political and public 
figures from capitalist and developing 
countries, including Willy Brandt, 
Egon Bahr (the FRG), Luis Echeverria 
(Mexico), Edward Heath (Britain), 
Henry Kissinger (USA), Eduardo Frei 
(Chile), Abdullatif al-Hamad (Kuwait), 











Adam Malik (Indonesia), and others. 
The original goal of the Commission 
was to undertake a comprehensive 
study of the problems of North-South 
dialogue and to make recommenda- 
tions on how to overcome the con- 
frontation between the developed 
capitalist and the developing countries. 

The first of the Commission’s re- 
ports, “North-South: a Programme for 
Survival” (1980), contained a theoret- 
ical substantiation of the concept of 
interdependent development of the 
two groups of states and advanced the 
idea that both were responsible for 
the future of mankind. The report 
also proposed some practical measures 
of assistance to the developing coun- 
tries, recommending, in particular, a 
massive flow of material resources 
from the developed capitalist countries 
to the developing states. Also con- 
sidered were questions of reducing 
international tensions and organising 
large-scale cooperation. In this connec- 
tion, attention was drawn to the need 
for the conclusion of an agreement 
on disarmament. The report sought to 
convene a summit of the leaders of 20 
to 25 leading countries for the elabora- 
tion of specific proposals on the 
implementation of recommendations 
contained in the Brandt Commission 
report. The summit (the Cancun 
Conference) was held in Cancun, 
Mexico, in October 1981 with the 
Participation of representatives of 22 
developed capitalist and developing 
countries, and also the People’s 
Republic of China. Owing to the 
posture of the US administration, 
representatives of certain newly-free 





countries were not invited; neith- 
er was Cuba, the then coordinator of 
the Non-Aligned Movement. Many 
members of the Brandt Commission 
were not present either. The meeting 
yielded no results. 

Early in 1983 the Commission is- 
sued another report, entitled ‘“‘Com- 
mon Crisis. North-South: Cooperation 
for World Recovery”, which dealt 
mainly with coordinating the mutual 
interests of the developed capitalist 
and developing countries, on the one 
hand, and the solution of international 
financial problems, on the other. The 
basic premise was that the deteriorat- 
ing economic situation of the devel- 
oping countries created a real threat 
to political stability in the world. 

A new stage in the activities of the 
Brandt Commission began when joint 
meetings were held with the Palme 
Commission, an independent inter- 
national commission on disarmament 
and security. The first meeting, in which 
representatives of the USSR and Poland 
also participated, took place in Rome in 
January 1984. It was devoted to the 
close inter-relationship between crisis 
processes in the capitalist economies 
and the arms race policy, to questions 
of effecting disarmament and using the 
funds thus released for the purposes of 
economic development. 


Buddhism, one of the three world 
religions along with Christianity and 
Islam, teaches salvation from suffering 
by renouncing desires and achieving 
“supreme enlightenment”. It emerged 
in India in 500-400 B.C., its acknowl- 
edged founder, Indian Prince Sidd- 
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hartha Gautama, later becoming 
known as Buddha (the Enlightened). 
Buddhism is a reaction to social injus- 
tice, a rejection of the Brahma religion 
that preached a caste system. Bud- 
dhism proclaimed the equality of all 
people irrespective of caste or estate. 

With time the new religion was ac- 
cepted by the ruling classes, whose in- 
terests were served by its individual- 
ism, resignation, and explanation of 
existing evil (including exploitation) as 
the fault of the victim himself, whose 
fate is supposedly predetermined by 
his previous rebirths. 

A feature of Buddhism is tolerance 
both of the many and varied currents 
within Buddhism itself, and of other 
religions. A large number of sects (20- 
30) formed at an early stage in Bud- 
dhism. Two main directions may be 
distinguished in modern Buddhism: Hi- 
nayana (“small chariot”) and Mahaya- 
na (“large chariot’’), the principal dif- 
ference being their interpretation of 
the possibility of ‘‘saving” man: unlike 
Hinayana Mahayana believes that not 
only monks but any believer can be 
saved so long as he is faithful to all the 
vows of spiritual improvement and 
temporal conduct. Most practising 
Buddhists live in Asia, accounting for 
70-90 per cent of all believers in Bur- 
ma, Vietnam, Kampuchea, Laos, Ne- 
pal, Thailand, and Sri Lanka. One 
branch of Mahayana is Lamaism, 
which is popular in Central Asia and 
Tibet and has adherents in the USSR 
(in Buryatia, Tuva and Kalmykia). The 
Buddhist community in the Soviet 
Union is led by the Buddhist Central 
Spiritual Board, which was elected by 
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the Lama Council that met in Ulan 
Ude in 1946. 

Because the philosophical concept 
of Buddhism includes the external 
world in its subject not only as a fact 
of consciousness but also as an existing 
reality, Buddhists often take an active 
position on domestic and international 
problems. At one time Buddhist priests 
were active in the struggle of the 
former colonial peoples for freedom 
and independence. During the national 
liberation war in South Vietnam, Bud- 
dhist monks participated in the armed 
actions against the puppet regime and 
its American patrons, though they also 
often employed forms of passive resis- 
tance (hunger strikes, setting oneself 
alight). At present, in the states which 
have begun to build socialism—Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Kampuchea (where the 
Pol Pot clique almost completely anni- 
hilated them) the Buddhist priests are 
involved in carrying out national tasks. 
In a number of other Asian states, 
Buddhists support their countries’ in- 
dependent political policy. 

At the same time, believing the de- 
struction of the world to be inevitable, 
certain Buddhists declare that the 
struggle for social change is not only 
unnecessary but also extremely harm- 
ful. Similar positions- renunciation of 
the concerns of the modern world and 
withdrawal into the sphere of feelings 
and mysticism—are also held by a ma- 
jority of neo-Buddhists. Neo-Bud- 
dhism is a religious reformist current 
that has gained popularity in recent 
decades largely in the West. Its attrac- 
tion lies in the fact that it offers “salva- 
tion” without sacrifice, without renun- 





ciation of one’s habitual way of life. 
There are a number of religious 
Buddhist organisations, among them 
the meta-Buddhist ones that arose in 
postwar Japan, which take special in- 
terest in political and social questions, 
more often than not holding to 
decidedly reactionary positions and 
seeing their main task as that of com- 
bating “vulgar materialism”, i.e. scien- 
tific communism. These organisations 
are often used by the ruling circles of 
the developed capitalist countries and 
pro-Western states to achieve their 
domestic and foreign policy goals. 
While Buddhism used to be charac- 
terised by an almost total disconnec- 
tion of its religious communities, the 
dominant tendency is now towards uni- 
fication and coordination of actions. 
Many international Buddhist organisa- 
tions function actively, the largest and 
most authoritative being the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists (WFB) and 
the Asian Buddhist Conference for 
Peace (ABCP). The WFB was founded 
in 1950 and includes 66 religious com- 
munities from 34 countries, among 
them the Buddhist Central Spiritual 
Board of the Soviet Union. The US 
was active in the creation of the WFB, 
seeking from the very outset to bring 
it into its sphere of influence. The or- 
ganisation’s structure and the principles 
of forming its leading body (General 
Council) ensure an advantage for those 
countries which have more than one 
Buddhist community, which means 
that the United States, with its nume- 
rous tiny communities of various Bud- 
dhist currents, is represented by three 
religious associations while some coun- 
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tries with millions of Buddhists united 
by a single organisation are represent- 
ed by only one. 

Many WEB leaders have pro-Amer- 
ican sympathies and support US poli- 
cy. For example, during the years of 
the American intervention in Indochi- 
na, the WFB voiced approval of the 
United States’ aggressive course at its 
general assemblies. The reactionary 
quarters in the USA, Britain, France, 
and the FRG use the conferences of 
the WFB, the World Buddhist Sangha 
Council and other Buddhist organisa- 
tions to make anti-Soviet statements. 
Thus, the decreased number of believ- 
ers in the Soviet Union resulting from 
the spread of scientific knowledge, a 
tise in the population’s cultural level 
and the successes of socialism, is inter- 
preted as the rooting out of religion. 

Founded in 1970 on the initiative 
of peaceloving Buddhist priests and 
comprising 15 national associations 
from 12 countries (India, the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea, La- 
os, Malaysia, Mongolia, Nepal, Singa- 
pore, the Socialist Republic of Viet- 
nam, the USSR, Thailand, Sri Lanka, 
and Japan) the ABCP adheres to a dif- 
ferent course. In the years of its exist- 
ence this organisation has held several 
conferences on the urgent questions of 
peace and detente. The February 1986 
Seventh General Conference of the 
ABCP reiterated its adherence to the 
cause of peace. Its final declaration re- 
pudiated the right of any state to pro- 
claim vast areas of the globe zones of 
its “vital interests” and demanded the 
elimination of foreign military bases in 
Asia and an end to the arms race. 
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Canals, International, man-made 
waterways connecting seas and oceans 
used for international shipping. The 
rules of navigation through maritime 
canals are stipulated in international 
conventions and are rooted in such 
principles as the freedom of passage 
of ships of all countries, respect of the 
users for the sovereign rights of the 
country wherein the canal is located, 
non-involvement of the canal zone in 
hostilities during armed conflicts and 
the obligation to pay passage fees and 
dues. The most widely used maritime 
channels are the Suez Canal, the Pana- 
ma Canal and the Kiel Canal. 

The Suez Canal, completed in 1869, 
connects the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. It ranks first among the 
international navigable canals in the 
volume of shipping and is one of the 
main segments of the oil route from 
the Persian Gulf to Europe. For 75 
years beginning in 1882, when Brit- 
ish troops occupied the Suez Canal 
Zone, the United Kingdom had exclu- 
sive control over the passage of ships 
there. In July 1956, in keeping with 
the popular demand, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment announced nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal and the Suez Canal 
Company. The motive was to channel 
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part of the huge profits generated by 
the Canal into the development of 
Egypt’s national economy. Egypt 
announced that it would adhere to the 
provisions of the Suez Canal Conven- 
tion signed at Constantinople in 1888. 

In a bid to preserve their control 
over the Canal, Britain and France, 
aided by Israel and with the tacit ap- 
proval of the USA, launched an armed 
aggression against Egypt in October 
1956. Effective intercession by the 
USSR, which issued serious warnings 
to the governments of Britain, France 
and Israel, impelled the invaders to 
halt the armed intervention and to 
withdraw their forces from the occu- 
pied territory, including the Suez Ca- 
nal Zone. 

In 1967, Israeli Zionist military 
tulers, actively supported by imperial- 
ist circles, primarily those in the 
US, launched an armed intervention 
against Egypt. The war, during which 
20 ships were sunk and many more 
blocked in the Canal, closed the lat- 
ter to all traffic for many years. In 
June 1975, after the Canal had been 
cleared of the wreckage and mines, 
navigation resumed. Various channel 
improvements were made. At present, 
the overall length of the Canal is 161 





kilometres; it is navigable for ships 
of up to 150,000 tons dead weight 
and up to 370,000 tons dry weight. 
The Canal is managed by the Suez 
Canal Company established by the 
Law of the Arab Republic of Egypt 
of July 15, 1957. Its Director Gen- 
eral and administrative council are 
appointed by the President of Egypt. 
The Company collects tolls and issues 
rules of passage. 

The Panama Canal, which connects 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, was 
opened in 1914. Its major economic 
and strategic importance lies in the 
fact that it significantly shortens 
the route between the eastern and west- 
ern seaboards of America. The build- 
ing of the Canal has facilitated US 
expansion in the direction of Central 
and South America. At present, the 
United States accounts for about 70 
per cent of the Canal’s freight turn- 
over, with the cargoes of Latin Amer- 
ican countries accounting for another 
20 per cent. 

In 1903 the United States seized 
the Isthmus of Panama from Co- 
lombia. Immediately after independ- 
ence of the Republic of Panama was 
proclaimed, the US imposed on the 
latter a crippling treaty which granted 
America unlimited rights in perpetuity 
to a 16.1 kilometre-wide strip of land 
between the coast of the Pacific and 
the coast of the Atlantic, which 
became the Panama Canal Zone. As a 
result of the persistent struggle of the 
People of Panama for the return of the 
Canal Zone to its sovereignty, and 
following protracted negotiations 
(1964-74) between Panama and the 
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US, two treaties were signed in Sep- 
tember 1977. The Basic Treaty, which 
is to expire on December 31, 1999, 
governs the operation and defence of 
the Canal and defines its new status; 
the Neutrality Treaty, which is of 
unlimited duration, guarantees the 
Canal’s permanent neutrality. The US 
is to retain its control over the Canal 
up to the year 2000 and _ has priority 
rights in emergencies in regard to the 
passage of warships and _ strategic 
cargoes. There are 14 US military 
installations in the Panama Canal Zone 
at present, including the US Central 
Command in Central and South 
America, and Navy and Air Force 
bases. Until the year 2000 the Canal is 
to be operated by the Panama Canal 
Commission, on whose governing 
board are five members from the 
USA and four from Panama. The 
Republic of Panama has pledged to 
guarantee the peaceful passage of 
vessels of all countries on the basis of 
full equality and non-discrimination. 

The Kiel Canal connects the Baltic 
and the North Sea. It was opened for 
navigation in 1896 mainly for strateg- 
ic purposes. Germany could at any 
time redeploy its navy unconspic- 
uously and rapidly from the Baltic 
to the North Sea and in the oppo- 
site direction. . 

In the period after World War II 
the Canal has been mainly used in 
the interests of NATO. Current 
navigation regulations, established by 
the West German authorities without 
regard for the interests of the GDR, 
can only be considered as temporary. 
Traffic on the Canal is open to vessels 
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of all nations and is governed by the 
Canal Regulations. The passage of for- 
eign warships requires special author- 
isation which must be requested in 
advance through diplomatic channels. 
Admission of merchant vessels and 
warships may be limited by the po- 
lice authorities if the latter should con- 
sider it necessary in the interests of 
keeping the Canal navigable or due to 
considerations of “military security”. 
The question of the regulations gov- 
erning the operation of the Kiel Ca- 
nal, a waterway leading to the coasts 
of Baltic states only, should be settled 
with due account of their security in- 
terests. 


Capitalism, a socio-economic for- 
mation based on private property in 
the means of production and on the 
exploitation of wage labour by capital. 

The basic economic law and motive 
force of capitalism, which replaced 
the feudal mode of production, is the 
production of maximum surplus value 
and its appropriation by the capitalists. 
The unpaid labour of wage workers 
is the source of surplus value. In com- 
parison with the earlier socio-economic 
formations (the primitive-communal, 
slave-owning and feudal systems), 
capitalism organises and fosters a high- 
er level of the development of socie- 
ty’s productive forces, a large growth 
in the productivity of social labour, 
the socialisation and a higher techno- 
logical level of production. The con- 
tradiction between the social nature of 
production and the private capitalist 
form of appropriation is the basic 
contradiction of capitalism. In turn, 
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it spawns a number of other contra- 
dictions which cannot be solved in 
capitalist society, such as those between 
production and consumption, and be- 
tween the planned organisation of pro- 
duction at individual capitalist enter- 
prises and the anarchy of production 
throughout capitalist society. 

Following the transition of capital- 
ism to the stage of imperialism, its de- 
velopment became uneven and con- 
flict-ridden. Present-day capitalism dif- 
fers largely from that in the early or 
even mid-20th century. In the setting 
of state-monopoly capitalism, which 
combines the might of the monopolies 
and the state, the conflict between the 
immensely increased productive forces 
and the relations of production is 
growing sharper. The capitalist econ- 
omy’s inner instability grows, which 
is seen in the general slow-down of its 
growth rates and in the intertwining 
and deepening cyclical and structural 
crises. The crisis which hit the cap- 
italist economies in the early 1980s 
has had serious implications: in the 
developed capitalist countries at the 
end of 1982, industry was operating at 
no more than 70 per cent of capacity, 
while the total number of the unem- 
ployed in the leading capitalist states 
in early 1983 exceeded 35 million 
people. Economic crises provide a 
graphic illustration of the historical 
limitations of the capitalist mode of 
production, showing that capitalist 
production relations impede the fur- 
ther development of society’s produc- 
tive forces. 

The foundations of the capitalist 
mode of production are ever more 





undermined by the domination of 
monopoly capital in the economy 
and policy of capitalist states, by the 
increasingly uneven economic and 
political development of capitalism 
during the era of imperialism, by the 
use of scientific and technological 
progress for militarising the economy, 
by the unbridled arms race and the in- 
tensification of class struggle, of so- 
cial conflicts and contradictions in 
bourgeois society. 

The scientific and technological 
revolution, while contributing to the 
growth of capitalism’s productive 
forces, also promotes the further ag- 
gravation of previous antagonisms and 
generates new contradictions which 
are insurmountable in capitalist society. 
These include the contradictions 
between the vast opportunities created 
by the scientific and technological rev- 
olution and the obstacles placed by 
imperialism in the way of their use in 
the interests of society as a whole; be- 
tween the nature of production, 
increasingly socialised by the progress 
of science and technology, and the 
state-monopoly form of its regulation; 
and between the interests of the over- 
whelming majority of the nation and 
those of the financial oligarchy. The 
scientific and technological revolution 
leads to more pronounced imbal- 
ances in the development of various 
branches of capitalist economy as 
exemplified by the protracted crisis in 
ferrous metallurgy, shipbuilding, the 
textile industry and other economic 
branches, Further exacerbation of the 
insurmountable antagonisms character- 
istic of the world capitalist economies 


breeds spiralling inflation, a marked 
deterioration of the energy and 
raw material problems faced by mod- 
erm capitalist society and increased 
disruption of its monetary system. 

Bloody world wars, which have 
caused great human and material losses, 
graphically illustrate the inhuman 
nature of capitalism. 

World War I, and the victory of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution 
of 1917 in Russia ushered in a new his- 
torical era, that of transition from cap- 
italism to socialism. The general 
crisis of capitalism affected all spheres 
of life in the capitalist countries, in- 
cluding their economies, policies, ide- 
ology and culture. 

World War II, unleashed by aggres- 
sive imperialist forces, significantly re- 
duced the sphere of influence of cap- 
italism and intensified its general 
crisis. The capitalist domain was re- 
duced noticeably due to the formation 
of the socialist world system, which 
has become the most authoritative 
force today, the chief obstacle in the 
way of imperialist reaction. 

In the setting created by the law of 
uneven economic, social, political and 
cultural development from country to 
country in the capitalist world, there 
have emerged three main centres of 
power of modern capitalism—the USA, 
Western Europe and Japan—and fierce 
competition among them. The im- 
perialist powers are working to consol- 
idate the forces of capitalism in the 
struggle against socialism. The monop- 
oly bourgeoisie adapts itself to the 
changed situation by constant manoeu- 
vring. In dealing with the developing 
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countries, it resorts to neocolonialist 
policies to hold these countries in the 
capitalist world as dependent, and 
lucrative, targets of investment of 
capital, sources of raw materials and 
markets (see Neocolonialism). Yet no 
“modifications” and manoeuvres by 
modern capitalism have rendered inva- 
lid or can render invalid the laws of its 
development and bring the historically 
doomed capitalist system out of its all- 
permeating crisis. 

In the setting of the growing gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism, the class strug- 
gle is assuming an unprecedented scale, 
its forms are growing more varied 
and its content richer. Conditions are 
created for a closer alliance of the 
proletariat throughout the world. The 
main motive forces behind the devel- 
opment of society are world socialism, 
the working-class and communist 
movement, the peoples of the newly- 
free countries, and the mass democrat- 
ic movements. 

Today’s global problems, on the 
resolution of which the existence of 
mankind largely depends, cannot be 
defused within the framework of cap- 
italist society. Capitalism is the last 
of the exploiting systems in history. 
Having given a powerful impulse to 
the development of the productive 
forces, it then became an obstacle to 
social progress. In the imperialist stage, 
material conditions take shape for 
replacing capitalist relations of produc- 
tion with socialist, and objective as 
well as subjective conditions arise for a 
victorious socialist revolution. Yet the 
historic contention between the two 
opposite social systems into which 
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the modern world is divided can and 
must be settled by peaceful means. 


CARICOM, see Caribbean Common 
Market. 


Caribbean Common Market (CA- 
RICOM), a regional trade and econ- 
omic association of 13 English-speak- 
ing countries of the Caribbean, es- 
tablished by the Treaty of Chagua- 
ramas in 1973 on the basis of the Carib- 
bean Free Trade Association simul- 
taneously with the Caribbean Commu- 
nity, a political organisation of the Ca- 
ribbean. CARICOM was formed to 
promote national production in the 
participating countries, organise region- 
al trade, work out a common trade 
policy vis-a-vis third countries and 
facilitate the economic integration of 
the participating states. The Caribbean 
Common Market has also devised a 
system of export credits. 

The main role in the grouping was 
initially played by Barbados, Jamai- 
ca, Guyana, and Trinidad and Tobago, 
which jointly account for over 95 per 
cent of the value of exports and over 
80 per cent of the regional trade. On 
their initiative, the Caribbean Invest- 
ment Corporation was established in 
1973. CARICOM’s main trading part- 
ners were the US, Canada and the 
EEC. In the 70s, integration within 
CARICOM proceeded smoothly, with 
the volume of regional trade reaching 
$650 million in 1982. In the 80s, 
CARICOM experienced major setbacks 
due to the acute political crisis in the 
Caribbean and the fallout from the 
economic crisis in the leading capital- 
ist countries. 


The “Caribbean initiative”, put for- 
ward by President Reagan in 198], en- 
visaged transforming the states in the 
region into reliable allies of the US in 
its struggle against the progressive re- 
gimes and growing national libera- 
tion movement in Central American 
states. The initiative was accompanied 
by widely hailed proposals for in- 
creasing US economic aid and the in- 
flow of American private investment, 
as well as for granting by the United 
States of the most favoured-nation 
treatment to countries pursuing a pro- 
American policy. In real terms, Rea- 
gan’s initiative meant US interference 
in the internal affairs and interna- 
tional relations of the CARICOM 
countries, increased political and 
economic isolation of a number of 
states, the replacement of political 
regimes which do not suit the USA, 
and has resulted in a direct military 
aggression against Grenada in Octob- 
er 1983. The US gave aid only to the 
countries that supported the invasion 
of Grenada. Trinidad and Tobago, 
Guyana, Belize and the Bahamas were 
crossed off the list of aid recipients. 
This US policy has produced marked 
political and economic rows among 
the CARICOM countries. Jamaica and 
Barbados, which had severed relations 
with Cuba, supported Great Britain 
during the Falklands (Malvinas) crisis 
and took part in the occupation of 
Grenada, emerged as the main support- 
ers of the US within CARICOM. Army 
units from the six CARICOM countries 
together with US forces take part in 
the Ocean Venture manoeuvres on a 
regular basis. 





The acute crisis caused by politi- 
cal divisions, declining output and 
reduced external and regional trade 
called in question CARICOM’s exist- 
ence. At the Fifth and Sixth confer- 
ences of the association (1984-1985), 
measures were taken to overcome pos- 
sible difficulties. They included agree- 
ments on the system of clearing, on 
the establishment of a regional aid 
foundation, and on easy-term credits. 
CARICOM backed the ‘Contadora 
process” in Central America. The plans 
to expand CARICOM by the in- 
clusion of the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and Surinam will increase the US 
influence in the organisation. 


Catholicism, one of the main trends 
in Christianity which evolved in 1054- 
1204 following the split of the univer- 
sal Christian Church into the Catho- 
lic and Orthodox Church; the Pro- 
testant Church separated from the 
Catholic Church in the 16th century. 
Some characteristic features of the 
Roman Catholic Church are dogmat- 
ic (e.g., the supremacy and infalli- 
bility of the Pope), others are cere- 
monial or traditional (the celibacy of 
the clergy, the developed cult of the 
Virgin Mary, etc.). According to 
Church | statistics, the number of 
Roman Catholics in the world in the 
early 1980s was about 800 million. 
Roman Catholics account for the ma- 
jority of believers in Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, Belgium, Austria and in 
Latin America. In the socialist states, 
the same goes for Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Cuba. In the 
USSR, Catholics are concentrated in 
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the Baltic Republics (mainly in Lithua- 
nia) and in western regions of Byelo- 
russia and the Ukraine. 

In the period of feudal fragmen- 
tation, Catholicism was the religion 
of the ruling class and an effective 
means of influencing the peasant 
masses. The Catholic Church used the 
Inquisition, which began in the 13th 
century, to do away with its oppo- 
nents. The historical centre of Ca- 
tholicism, the Vatican maintains ide- 
ological, political and economic links 
with the monopoly bourgeoisie. -The 
structure of the Catholic Church 
is centralised and has a rigid hier- 
archy. 

The influence of the Catholic 
Church extends to Catholic political 
parties, trade unions, youth and wom- 
en’s organisations, educational insti- 
tutions, the press, publishing houses, 
and so on. 

Catholics and the Catholic Church 
gave an extremely hostile reception to 
scientific communism and to the first 
socialist state in the world. In 1930, 
the Pope proclaimed a “crusade” 
against the USSR. The Vatican has 
had dealings with the fascist regime in 
Nazi Germany. 

The changes which have taken place 
in the world as a result of World 
War JI, the rising working-class and 
national liberation movement and in- 
creased influence of socialism have led 
to innovative tendencies in the Roman 
Catholic Church, motivated by a de- 
sire to adapt its obsolete dogma to 
modern realities. 

This was reflected in the work of 
the Second Vatican Council (1962- 
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65), in more realistic approach to 
urgent contemporary problems, in the 
change of the Catholic Church’s at- 
titude to such a question as the 
maintenance of peace. The Papal 
encyclical “Pacem in Terris” (Peace 
on Earth), issued in 1963, supported 
the idea of peaceful coexistence,a 
dialogue began between Catholics and 
Marxists in a number of countries. 
With the election of Pope John Paul II 
in 1978, the orthodox wing of the 
Roman Catholic Church became more 
active. The Vatican has displayed 
hostility towards ‘the theology 
of liberation” propounded by the 
Catholic groups in Latin America 


which support national liberation 
forces fighting for national  in- 
dependence. 


The Catholic Church in the USSR, 
like other religions, is separated from 
the state and exists on donations from 
the faithful who, as stipulated by the 
USSR Constitution, have freedom of 
conscience, that is, the right to profess 
or not to profess any religion. 


CENTCOM, see Rapid Deployment 
Force. 


Central America, Situation in, has 
to do with development of events in 
the region and around it which are 
marked by an upsurge in the libera- 
tion movement of the peoples in the 
subregion which since the late 1970s 
has become a zone of head-on colli- 
sion between revolutionary democratic 
forces and reactionary pro-American 
dictatorships (in Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador, Haiti, Guatemala, and, partly, 





Honduras) and by growing interven- 
tion and aggressive actions by the USA 
in respect to the countries of Central 
America and the Caribbean. 

The shifting of the centre of the 
revolutionary movement in Latin 
America from the south (Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay) to Central America 
was due to a number of objective fac- 
tors. These countries have the lowest 
economic indicators and living stan- 
dards and the highest degree of social 
polarisation (except for Haiti and 
Paraguay). The political situation here 
has always been marked by extremely 
weak democratic institutions, the 
unlimited power of the oligarchy and 
military elite, and cruel counter-revo- 
lutionary terror. The countries of the 
Caribbean zone (including Central 
America) are the classical area of 
“banana republics”, permanent inter- 
ventions by American marines bring- 
ing to power dictators to replace 
governments which did not suit the 
USA. 

Mass revolutionary actions occurred 
first in El Salvador (1977), then in 
Nicaragua (1979) where a popular up- 
tising swept away the Somoza dictator- 
ship and a patriotic revolutionary de- 
mocratic regime was established. The 
popular movement assumed an unpre- 
cedented scope in 1980 in El Salvador 
again. There was a steep rise in the 
armed struggle relying on the Indian 
peasantry and aimed against the dicta- 
torial regime in Guatemala which pur- 
sued a policy of genocide in respect to 
the native population. In 1978-82 the 
dictatorial regimes in El Salvador and 
Guatemala destroyed about 100,000 


people without trial or sentence. The 
people’s struggle against the dictator- 
ial regimes became drawn-out in 
El Salvador and Guatemala as a 
result mostly of the stepped up 
intervention in the subregion’s affairs 
by the USA. 

The active intervention policy pur- 
sued by the United States in respect to 
the countries of Central America is not 
only a response to the rise in the 
revolutionary movement in that zone. 
That policy represents an important 
element of US global policies and is 
called upon to contribute to the 
solution of a number of strategic 
problems: to unite all rightist forces 
and do away with the “Vietnam 
syndrome” in the USA; to restore the 
USA’s prestige and complete hegemony 
within the Western alliances; to 
threaten hesitating countries, neutrals 
and enemies. 

In 1981-82, El Salvador became the 
main object of US interventionist pol- 
icies in the subregion, although not 
the only one. Military advisers and 
arms were sent to the country from 
the USA. Many thousands of killers 
were trained in Honduras, El Salvador 
and the USA from among the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Junta. Exten- 
sive economic aid was given to the 
ruling regime. The USA attempted to 
attain its purpose in Central America 
by means of direct military pressure 
against Nicaragua. From 1982 on, 
Honduras became the principal spring- 
board for US interventionist efforts in 
the subregion and US troop ma- 
noeuvres have continually been held 
on its territory. The C/A has recruit- 
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ed, armed and trained most of the 
counter-revolutionary bands which be- 
gan to wage large-scale military opera- 
tions against Nicaragua at the end 
of 1982. US pilots flew the airplanes 
and helicopters of the mercenaries 
and its advisers mined Nicaraguan 
ports. Expenditures on intervention 
against the lawful government of 
a country with which the USA had 
diplomatic relations were officially 
approved by US Congress. The pre- 
text was provided first by accusa- 
tions against the Sandinistas that 
they were helping the Salvadoran 
guerrillas, and subsequently assis- 
tance for Nicaraguan counter-revolu- 
tion was rendered under the slogan of 
“aid for the “freedom fighters”. Nica- 
ragua was slandered and accused of 
violating human rights, while the 
mass media pictured the situation in 
ali of Central America as a result of 
the East-West conflict ‘and “world 
communist conspiracy”. The counter- 
revolutionary actions in Nicaragua and 
export of counter-revolution from the 
USA led to the death of 15,000 Nica- 
raguans, destruction of schools and 
hospitals; the country suffered econom- 
ic damage estimated at nearly $2 bil- 
lion. 

The USA was unable to achieve any 
of the professed aims: the positions 
of the revolutionaries in Central Amer- 
ica were not weakened, the show of 
force failed, the Central American 
policies of the US administration be- 
came the problem which split public 
opinion in the USA and provoked the 
dissatisfaction of allies and protests 
by the progressive public throughout 
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the world. The shameful US “victory” 
on Grenada (1983) accompanied by 
threats against Nicaragua and Cuba, 
the hysterical campaign alleging Cuban 
intervention, the chauvinist frenzy and 
propaganda of laisser-faire attitudes 


enabled the US administration for 
some time to deceive the US popula- 
tion and Congress by the “successes” 
of its interventionist policies. Never- 
theless, the USA proved to be in 
unprecedented international isolation 
and the blackmail of Cuba, Nicaragua 
and the Salvadoran democrats did not 
produce the expected results. This 
was followed by US intervention in 
the Central American region on a grow- 
ing scale (open subversions against 
the revolutionary Sandinista govern- 
ment; participation by US pilots and 
other servicemen in military opera- 
tions in El Salvador and Nicaragua); 
full-scale preparations for open Amer- 
ican intervention against Nicaragua. 

The growing opposition to the US 
interventionist course in Central Amer- 
ica on the part of world public 
opinion, the Non-Aligned Movement 
and the overwhelming majority of 
bourgeois governments in Western 
Europe and Latin America has not yet 
brought a change in US policies. Devel- 
opments in Central America, primarily 
the escalation of tension around Nica- 
ragua (the US rejection of direct 
talks, undermining of the activity of 
the Contadora Group, the economic 
blockade, and the hike in aid to the 
contras), have shown that the Reagan 
administration lends the events a new 
dangerous twist and stakes on a mili- 
tary solution. 


The situation in Central America 
was repeatedly considered both in the 
UN Security Council and at the UN 
General Assembly. The resolutions 
adopted (particularly Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 562 of May 10, 1985) 
reaffirmed the right of the region’s 
states to develop freely without inter- 
ference from outside. 

The USSR’s stand in respect to 
Central America is determined by its 
desire to defend the cause of peace 
and independence for the peoples and 
their right to shape their own desti- 
nies independently. Solidarity with the 
peoples who have overthrown the 
yoke of colonial dependence and 
entered the road of independent 
development and with the peoples 
forced to repulse the attacks of 
imperialism’s aggressive forces is a 
mainstay of Soviet foreign policy. 


Central American Common Market 
(CACM), integrational group con- 
sisting of Guatemala, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua and El Salvador formed 
in 1960 under the Managua Trea- 
ty providing in particular for the step- 
by-step elimination of tariffs in mutual 
trade, introduction of identical tariffs 
in respect to third countries, and agree- 
ments between the participating 
members on industrial and commer- 
cial collaboration. 

The CACM has a ramified network 
of specialised economic and research, 
as well as financial institutions, with 
US companies, the transnationals 
above all, taking an active part in their 
work. 

Integrational processes developed at 
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high rates in the 60s and the CACM 
achieved certain successes: intrazonal 
export grew, specialisation and coop- 
eration of production were implement- 
ed. 

The CACM has been experiencing 
crisis phenomena beginning in 1969 
when following the war between El 
Salvador and Honduras the latter left 
the organisation. Local and regional 
crises, wars, the overthrow of the dic- 
tatorship in Nicaragua (1979) influ- 
enced the group’s activities during the 
course of the 70s. The liberal tax and 
tariff policy of the CACM enabled a 
number of US transnational corpora- 
tions to gain monopolistic positions in 
the region. The governments of the 
participating countries attempted to 
overcome the crisis by restructuring 
the integrational mechanism. However, 
the draft reorganisation of the CACM 
remained unratified. In 1982, the Cen- 
tral American Democratic Commu- 
nity was formed consisting of Hondu- 
ras, Guatemala, Costa Rica and El 
Salvador and clearly aimed polit- 
ically against Nicaragua. 

In 1984, the CACM countries made 
another attempt and agreed to resume 
the functioning of the CACM’s highest 
body—the Central American Economic 
Council—and increase the annual 
trade turnover inside the region to 
$1,000 million. A meeting of the presi- 
dents of CACM member countries was 
held in May 1986 to discuss invigora- 
tion of zonal trade. 

The tense social and political sit- 
uation and the further polarisation of 
forces in the region make it more dif- 
ficult for the integrational processes 
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to proceed and point to the need for 
social, economic and political change. 


Central Command (CENTCOM), 
see Rapid Deployment Force (RDF). 


Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
a US body set up in 1947 under the 
National Security Act and occupying 
a central place in the American intel- 
ligence system. As a product of the 
Cold War, from the very outset the 
CIA aimed its activities against the 
socialist countries, the Soviet Union 
above all, with the purpose of collect- 
ing intelligence data and undermining 
their governments and social systems. 
It is one of the most active instru- 
ments of the US political mechanism. 
The CIA carries through operations 
aimed at undermining the national lib- 
eration struggle, the international 
working-class movement, splitting the 
left and democratic forces and progres- 
sive public organisations in different 
countries and neutralising the anti- 
war movement. Jointly with other 
American special services the CIA or- 
ganises persecution of progressive 
figures and spies upon US citizens. The 
total number of permanent staff 
members in the CIA reached 16,000; 
its budget exceeded $5 billion in 1986. 
Organisationally, the CIA consists 
of four main directorates: of plans, of 
intelligence, of science and technolo- 
gy, and of management and services. 
Each is headed by a CIA Deputy Di- 
rector. There are a number of divi- 
sions directly under the CIA Director, 
in particular the Office of Estimates. 
Under various names the CIA is 
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represented in 20 largest US cities. 
Abroad the CIA functions under the 
cover of US embassies, trade mis- 
sions and companies as well as illegally 
through its agents, numerous research 
centres, and non-government organisa- 
tions financed by the CIA. CIA per- 
sonnel infiltrate government bodies and 
political parties in other capitalist 
countries with subversive aims, set up 
ClA-controlled organisations, spend 


enormous sums recruiting agents, 
engaging in sabotage and bribing 
foreign officials. 


The CIA has its own periodicals and 
also bribes and blackmails the mass 
media to promote their propaganda 
campaigns and misinform world public 
opinion. 

During its existence the CIA has 
carried through a number of secret and 
open political and provocatory 
actions, such as the overthrow of the 
Muhammad Musaddiq Government in 
Iran (1953), the Guzman Arbenz Gov- 
emment in Guatemala (1954), the 
Greek Government (1967), the 
attempted counter-revolutionary inva- 
sion in Cuba (1961), the flights of the 
U-2 spy planes over the territory of 
the USSR, preparations for the assas- 
sination of Fidel Castro, Muammar 
Kaddafi, and Patrice Lumumba’s mur- 
der (1961). 

In the early 80s the CIA has stepped 
up its activities, including the un- 
declared war against Afghanistan, in- 
terference in El Salvador’s domestic 
affairs, a series of subversive acts 
against Vietnam and Kampuchea, the 
intrusion of a South Korean airliner 
into Soviet air space with a spy mis- 





sion (1983). The CIA has been orga- 
nising large-scale subversive operations 
against Nicaragua in which US military 
personnel is increasingly participating 
alongside mercenaries. 


Centres of Power, a concept used to 
denote a_ prevailing influence of 
individual capitalist states (or groups 
of states) on a global and regional 
level. The term appeared in bourgeois 
literature when the leading centres of 
imperialist rivalry—the USA, Western 
Europe (chiefly the Common Market 
countries) and Japan—were formed by 
the early 1970s. The forming of these 
centres reflected the operation of the 
law of uneven economic and political 
development of individual countries 
and groups of countries characteristic 
of imperialism. 

These centres account for a con- 
siderable share of industrial output, 
commercial flow and currency re- 
serves in the capitalist world. Relations 
between them are marked by two de- 
veloping trends—centripetal and cen- 
trifugal. The rapprochement of the 
centres of power is due to common 
class purposes aimed against the 
socialist countries, the national libera- 
tion movement and the general demo- 
cratic movement, a joint search for re- 
cipes to revive capitalism and the 
desire to adopt a coordinated stand on 
international problems. Changes in 
the balance of power in the capitalist 
world are not linear in nature. The 
positions of Westem Europe and Ja- 
pan which had grown stronger in the 
sphere of industry and trade by the 
early 70s were shaken by capitalism’s 





structural and cyclical crises in the 
70s and 80s. The rivalry between the 
centres of power takes on the form of 
fierce competitive clashes developing 
into trade and monetary wars. Continu- 
ing US hegemony is of special im- 
portance for the alignment of forces 
in the capitalist world. Attempts by 
Western Europe and Japan to pursue 
an independent policy and review the 
terms of the partnership have come 
against the stubbom resistance of the 
USA. In its attacks against the partners 
who have gained in strength Ameri- 
can imperialism makes use of all avail- 
able leverage including economic, mil- 
itary and ideological. 

Regional centres of power called 
“‘mini-centres” also exist in the capi- 
talist world alongside the ‘‘global” 
centres. Specifically, new centres of 
economic and political rivalry are 
emerging in the Asia-Pacific region, 
whose role in international develop- 
ments is growing, and in Latin Amer- 
ica. Pursuing their own aims, they 
frequently serve as strong-points of 
world capitalist policies. The peace- 
loving international community is 
worried that a militarised Washington- 
Tokyo-Seoul “triangle” is being formed 
under US pressure. The history of US 
relations with Iran, Israel, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia shows the militarisa- 
tion of regional centres of power inev- 
itably leads to their linkage to the 
imperialist superpower and their tum- 
ing into springboards for expansion 
(see Expansionism). 

The attempts made by bourgeois 
political scientists to explain ongoing 
processes in the world by construct- 
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ing models in the form of two, three, 
five and so on “centres” are inconsis- 
tent. Frequently the concept “pole” is 
substituted for the concept “centre”, 
while arbitrary features, such as 
territory, population, military or eco- 
nomic power, possession of nuclear 
arms, are proposed as criteria of a 
“centre”. An approach to internation- 
al relations from the standpoint of 
“bipolar”, “multipolar”, etc. theories 
distorts the meaning of the fundamen- 
tal changes in the world and belittles 
the import of the key factor in world 
development—the existence and strug- 
gle between the two opposite social 
and economic systems. Such an 
approach makes vapid the class mean- 
ing of the policies pursued by coun- 
tries with different social systems and 
introduces instead abstract categories 
of power. 


Chad, the Situation in, the crisis 
situation in Chad which arose as a 
result of the unsolved ethnic and reli- 
gious problems, aggravated social con- 
tradictions and interference by impe- 
rialist powers. A former French colo- 
ny in Africa, the Republic of Chad, 
having won political independence in 
1960, inherited the frontiers established 
in an arbitrary way. Its 4,500,000- 
strong population belongs to seven dif- 
ferent groups and three major language 
families and includes Muslims (more 
than 60 per cent), animists (adherents 
of local traditional beliefs) and Chris- 
tians. The situation in the country was 
aggravated soon after it had won 
independence under the government 
of Frangois Tombalbaye, the first 
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President of Chad. He relied on his 
ethnic group, the Sara, who inhabit 
the southern provinces, and pursued a 
policy of discrimination in respect to 
the Islamic peoples of the north. The 


Chad National Liberation Front 
(FROLINAT) arose in 1966 on the 
basis of the opposition movement in 
the northern areas and set itself the 
objective of achieving true freedom 
and rights for all the inhabitants of 
Chad regardless of their ethnic and re- 
ligious affiliations. Subsequently, how- 
ever, FROLINAT split into several 
hostile factions. 

In April 1975, the Tombalbaye re- 
gime was overthrown and the Su- 
preme Military Council came to power 
and in August 1978 a government was 
formed. 

As a result of long-drawn-out 
talks with the participation of all the 
contending military-political groups 
and neighbouring states at a conference 
in Lagos (Nigeria) held under the 
auspices of the OAU in August 1979, 
it was decided to set up a Transitional 
National Unity Government (TNUG) 
with the aim of putting an end to the 
domestic political crisis. Such a gov- 
ernment was formed in November 
1979 under Goukouni Oueddei, leader 
of one of the FROLINAT factions. 
The post of Defence Minister was 
occupied by Hissén Habré. 

However, the ethnic and social 
problems still remained unresolved, 
and foreign intervention aggravated 
the situation in the country still fur- 
ther. Tens of thousands of Chadian 
refugees were forced to seek asylum in 
Cameroon, the Central African Repub- 


lic (CAR) and other neighbouring 
countries. The struggle between the 
followers of Habré, obviously pro-West- 
em, and Oueddei who enjoyed the 
support of neighbouring Libya flared 
up again. In December 1980, Oueddei 
formed the second TNUG, including 
members of various ethnic groups in 
Chad. The neighbouring Sudan provid- 
ed bases for Habré’s defeated troops. 
They regrouped there and were sup- 
plied with arms from the USA and 
Egypt. 

Tensions rose again in Chad in early 
1982. Relying on reactionary forces 
and taking advantage of the lack of 
resolution on the part of the Inter- 
African Peace-Keeping Forces brought 
into Chad by an OAU decision, Hab- 
ré’s troops launched an offensive and 
occupied the capital of Chad N’Dja- 
mena in summer 1982. Habré pro- 
claimed himself President of the 
Republic and Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. Oueddei’s group dug in 
on the frontier with Libya in remote 
northern areas where a government 
was set up with HQ in Bardai. Military 
operations were resumed in Chad. The 
Habré regime was threatened, but 
France brought its troops into Chad 
thereby saving Habré’s unlawful gov- 
emment. 

In August 1983, France carried out 
open military intervention in Chad and 
has since been maintaining there a siz- 
able interventionist contingent—over 
1,500 soldiers and officers, Mirage and 
Jaguar fighter planes, and Breguet At- 
lantic reconnaissance aircraft. 

The Habré regime receives con- 
Stant assistance from the USA which is 
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using the Chad conflict to strengthen 
its military-political position in the re- 
gion. The Pentagon has already sent 
military advisers and Hawk and Red- 
eye missiles to Chad as part of $10 
million in “emergency aid”. The im- 
perialist powers are taking advantage 
of the conflict in Chad to undermine 
the unity of the African countries, 
split the OAU and weaken the national 
liberation movement in Africa. 

In late 1986, fresh battles broke 
out in northern Chad between detach- 
ments of the N’Djamena regime, 
backed by French troops, and the 
forces of the Transitional National 
Unity Government. Habré made a 
statement demanding greater French 
participation in resolving the Chad 
problem. 

The military and political groupings 
opposing the Habré regime reached 
agreement on reorganising the Transi- 
tional Government. Goukouni Oued- 
dei was replaced as Chairman of the 
Transitional Government by Asheik 
ibn Umar, General Secretary of a 
group called “‘Revolutionary Democrat- 
ic Council”. The forces backing him 
within the country expressed their de- 
termination to achieve a comprehen- 
sive negotiated settlement in Chad on 
the basis of the OAU initiatives. 

The socialist countries, the OAU 
and progressive public of the world 
resolutely condemn imperialist inter- 
vention in Chad’s affairs. They justly 
believe that the way out of the crisis 
in Chad may be found only after an 
end is put to the intrigues of foreign 
forces contributing to the domestic 
quarrels in the country and tuming 
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it into a dangerous hotbed of in- 
ternational tensions. 


Charter of the Economic Rights and 

Duties of States, a document adopt- 
ed by the UN General Assembly in 
1974, which defines the norms and 
rules of international law for imple- 
menting the Declaration and Pro- 
gramme of Action to establish a new 
international economic order. The 
Charter was formulated jointly by 
socialist and developing countries. 

Included among the most impor- 
tant and inalienable rights of each 
state are the right to choose its eco- 
nomic, political, social and cultural 
system in accordance with the will of 
the people and without any outside 
pressure or threat; and the right freely 
to exercise full and permanent sover- 
eignty over all its wealth, natural 
resources and economic activity. The 
developing countries’ greater role in the 
world capitalist economic system gives 
particular significance to such rights 
proclaimed in the Charter as the right 
to regulate the sphere of investment, 
the right to control TNC activity, and 
the right to nationalise and expro- 
priate foreign property and to settle all 
disputes and disagreements within the 
framework of the internal legislation 
of a given state. 

States’ principal duties under the 
Charter are: the undertaking not to 
discriminate against any state on the 
basis of differences in political and 
economic system; and the duty to op- 
pose a policy of colonialism, apart- 
heid, racial discrimination and neoco- 
lonialism. Furthermore, states are ob- 
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liged to prevent investments which 
could harm the peoples’ liberation 
struggle. The Charter stresses the prin- 
ciple of states’ economic culpability 
before the oppressed peoples and 
countries for promoting colonialism 
and racial discrimination. 

Of great importance for world eco- 
nomic development was the inclusion 
of a provision on the need to expand 
trade and economic cooperation be- 
tween the developing and socialist 
countries, and the elaboration of rele- 
vant principles. 

The Charter emphasises that peace, 
security, disarmament and socio-eco- 
nomic development are closely inter- 
connected. 

The Charter is an important treaty- 
law basis for the struggle of socialist 
and developing countries against the 
imperialist forces, which are seeking 
social revanche in international eco- 
nomic relations and a continuation of 
the developing countries’ role as a 
dependent periphery of world capital- 
ism. In an effort to impede the exer- 
cise by the liberated countries of the 
basic rights proclaimed in the Charter, 
imperialism has been resorting to 
enflaming regional conflicts. 

The socialist states’ foreign policy 
initiatives always take account of the 
economic rights and duties of states as 
set down in the Charter. Their realisa- 
tion would also be promoted by the 
Soviet-proposed measures for enhanc- 
ing international economic security 
and by a tum from the imperialist-im- 
posed principle of armament instead 
of development to disarmament for 
development. 








Chauvinism, an extreme manifesta- 
tion of bourgeois nationalism involving 
preaching national exclusiveness, fann- 
ing national hostility and hatred, 
counterposing one nation to others 
proclaimed to be second-rate. 

The term “‘chauvinism” appeared in 
France in the early 19th century, and 
then began to denote manifestations 
of national extremism in other coun- 
tries. In Britain and the USA, it began 
to be called Jingoism. Racism, anti- 
Semitism and Zionism are varieties of 
chauvinism. In the age of imperialism 
great power chauvinism became wide- 
spread as an ideology and policy of the 
ruling classes in nations occupying 
leading positions (great power) and 
therefore proclaiming their nation as a 
supreme nation. The policy of the 
ruling circles in bourgeois “great” 
nations is aimed at oppressing and 
exploiting other nations and ethnic 
groups and their discrimination in the 
economic, political and cultural fields. 
The bourgeoisie’s class interests give rise 
to different forms of chauvinism to be 
seen in national and racial conflicts in 
the USA, Great Britain, France, 
Canada and other capitalist countries. 
The enhanced positions of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex in these coun- 
tries largely contributes to an increas- 
ing influence of chauvinism on interna- 
tional relations. This is borne out by 
aggressive policies of Israel in the 
Middle East and South Africa in 
Southern Africa. 

Marxism-Leninism leads a consis- 
tent and irreconcilable struggle against 
chauvinism defending the principles of 
proletarian internationalism. 
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The ideology of socialist interna- 
tionalism holds sole sway in the USSR; 
complete national and racial equality 
of all citizens of the USSR is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution and secured 
by the Communist Party’s purpose- 
ful policies. Any manifestations of 
chauvinism or attempts to carry on 
propaganda of chauvinism are con- 
demned by Soviet public opinion and 
punished by law. 

An irreconcilable attitude to a di- 
gression from proletarian international- 
ism is a condition for the cohesion of 
the international communist move- 
ment and its successes. 


Chemical Weapons, mass destruc- 
tion weapons whose action is based 
on the toxic properties of chemical 
substances. Their components include 
poisonous agents, containers (mis- 
siles, artillery shells, mines, bombs, 
etc.), control devices and means of 
delivery. This kind of weapon may be 
employed to destroy troops and pop- 
ulation, contaminate terrain, mili- 
tary materiel and supplies. Along with 
nuclear and bacteriological weapons, 
chemical weapons are among the most 
dangerous means of mass destruction. 

Chemical weapons (chlorine) were 
first employed by Germany during 
World War I (1914-18). Along with 
bacteriological weapons, they were 
banned in 1925 by the Geneva Protocol 
ratified (or signed) by more than 100 
states including the USSR. The USA 
ratified the protocol only in 1975, 
i.e., fifty years later. 

The USA has stockpiled an enor- 
mous arsenal of chemical weapons and 
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continues to improve and accumulate 
them. According to scientists’ estimat- 
es these stocks are enough to destroy 
all humanity several times over. In 
1983, the US began to carry out a $10 
billion “chemical rearmament” pro- 
gramme to replace outdated chemical 
ammunition with binary ammunition 
(a combination of two or more relati- 
vely harmless chemical components 
which, when mixed, form a poisonous 
substance that paralyses the nervous 
system). American chemical weapons 
are deployed both on US territory and 
in Western Europe. The USA gained 
experience in employing chemical 
weapons during the war in Vietnam 
where defoliants were widely used. As 
a result, there weremore than 2,000,000 
victims among the population, more 
than 60,000 among American troops, 
and several thousand among US allies. 
Forests and agricultural fields were 
destroyed on extensive areas. Ameri- 
can chemical weapons have repeatedly 
been used by Afghan counter-revolu- 
tionaries during raids on Afghan 
territory and also by the Salvadoran 
junta against the population fighting 
against the anti-popular regime. 

The USSR has never used chemical 
weapons or transferred them to other 
hands, and has always consistently 
worked to have them prohibited. In 
1969, the Soviet Union proposed at 
the UN a simultaneous ban on chemic- 
al and bacteriological weapons, sub- 
mitting an appropriate draft conven- 
tion. In 1972, the USSR and other 
socialist countries spoke out in the 
Disarmament Committee (see Con- 
ference on Disarmament) in favour 
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of a convention banning the develop- 
ment, production and stockpiling of 
chemical weapons and providing for its 
destruction. In 1976, Soviet-American 
talks on banning chemical weapons 
were begun on the USSR’s initiative, 
but in 1980 the USA broke them off. 
Under the circumstances, in 1982 the 
USSR submitted to the Second Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly 
on Disarmament draft Basic Principles 
of a Convention on Banning the Deve- 
lopment, Manufacture and Stockpiling 
of Chemical Weapons and on Their 
Destruction, which became the basis 
for elaborating the future convention. 
In 1983 and 1984, the USSR made a 
number of additional proposals on pre- 
venting the use of civilian chemical en- 
terprises for military purposes, liquidat- 
ing the chemical weapon stockpiles, 
and monitoring their destruction. In 
January 1986, the USSR advanced a 
comprehensive programme of disar- 
mament which includes a demand for 
liquidation of chemical weapons and 
the industrial base for their production 
by the year 2000. The relevant propos- 
als were submitted to the Conference 
on Disarmament. They envisage: an 
undertaking, after the Convention 
takes effect, by the participating states 
to halt all activity at plants producing 
chemical weapons and close them 
down within three months, to disclose 
the location of plants producing chem- 
ical weapons (including components 
of binary weapons), to begin destroy- 
ing chemical weapon stockpiles not 
later than within six months, and dis- 
mantle the plants producing them 
within a year. All these measures are 





to be implemented under strict inter- 
national control, apply to both govern- 
ment and private plants, and would 
subsequently be supplemented by new 
measures guaranteeing non-production 
of chemical weapons at civilian enter- 
prises and on-site inspections on re- 
quest. 

While supporting chemical disarma- 
ment in words, the USA and a number 
of its NATO allies often refuse to con- 
sider proposals by the USSR and other 
socialist countries in a business-like 
manner, and have been delaying the 
drafting of an international conven- 
tion. 

Favouring a ban on chemical weap- 
ons on a universal basis, the USSR 
and other socialist countries do not ex- 
clude taking simultaneously some in- 
terim measures. In 1983, the Warsaw 
Treaty member countries proposed to 
clear Europe of chemical weapons. In 
1985, the GDR and Czechoslovakia 
proposed to clear Central Europe from 
chemical weapons. The socialist coun- 
tries support proclaiming other regions 
of the world chemical weapons-free 
zones, reaching an international agree- 
ment on the non-proliferation of chem- 
ical weapons, prohibiting their trans- 
fer to anyone and their non-deploy- 
ment on the territory of other coun- 
tries (1985—87). In 1986, the USSR 
proposed to the United States that 
they agree on a mutual moratorium on 
the production and deployment of 
chemical weapons. In 1987, the Soviet 
Union announced that it has ceased 
the production of such weapons and 
began building a special plant to liqui- 
date them. 
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In 1986, the US pressured the 
NATO Council into approving a plan 
to modemise American chemical weap- 
ons. The plan calls for the storage of 
binary weapons in the US and their 
immediate transfer to Europe in a 
“crisis situation”. 

The US and NATO plans for 
chemical rearmament jeopardise the 
elaboration of an international conven- 
tion on banning and liquidating such 
weapons, and are extremely dangerous 
for the cause of peace in Europe and 
throughout the world. 


CIA, see Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. 


Civil Defence, part of the national 
defence system maintained in peace 
and wartime to protect the popula- 
tion and the country’s economic po- 
tential against weapons of mass de- 
struction and other offensive weapons 
of the enemy, and also to conduct 
rescue work and eliminate damage in 
stricken areas, in zones devastated as 
a result of natural calamities or of large- 
scale industrial breakdowns or ac- 
cidents. 

Owing to the development of nu- 
clear weapons and the considerably 
greater destructive capacity of other 
means of armed struggle, civil defence 
has become a strategic factor. In the 
1950s-60s, special civil defence laws 
were adopted in most NATO coun- 
tries, thus having formalised it organi- 
sationally. Overall guidance of civil 
defence is in the hands of govern- 
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ments, and locally, of local administra- 
tions. 

In 1979 a special Federal Emerg- 
ency Management Agency (FEMA) 
was set up in the USA. It was given 
extremely wide powers allowing it to 
create a police state in the count- 
ty in the event of a state of emergen- 
cy. Coordination of relevant efforts 
has been organised by NATO member 
countries. In particular, the NATO 
countries have set up a Civil Defence 
Committee. 

Since the early 80s, having set its 
sights on winning military superiori- 
ty over the USSR, the United States 
has been expanding civil defence mea- 
sures. A seven-year programme cost- 
ing nearly $5 billion was adopted in 
1982, including dismantlement of im- 
portant industrial equipment at crash 
rates for “‘postwar’’ reassembly, swift 
evacuation of large cities to earlier de- 
signated ‘“‘points of safety’’, establish- 
ment of a mobile command post for 
the President, and the like. The ex- 
tension of civil defence activities 
goes hand in hand with a buildup of 
the nuclear first-strike capability and 
the elaboration of large-scale anti- 
missile (ABM) systems with space- 
based elements. 

The US preparations in the field 
of civil defence are also meant to pre- 
pare the population psychologically, 
stoking up militarist sentiment and 
inspiring fear of the specious ‘“So- 
viet military threat”. This helps the 
administration to drag unprecedent- 
edly inflated military budgets through 
Congress with the simultaneous reduc- 
tion of appropriations for social needs. 
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They are intended to convince Ameri- 
cans that survival in a nuclear war is 
possible. All this makes civil defence in 
the US a component part of the ma- 
terial preparations to carry out the ag- 
gressive and hegemonistic plans of the 
ruling circles. 

The Soviet Union’s approach to 
civil defence, which has no aggressive 
designs, is entirely different. At the 
time of the Great Patriotic War (1941- 
45) the Soviet Union experienced the 
consequences of a treacherous attack 
and knows all too well what tremen- 
dous casualties an aggressor can in- 
flict on the population. The leading 
capitalist power’s military doctrines of 
“powerful”, “annihilating”, “(pre-emp- 
tive’, ‘“‘preventive” and various other 
strikes at the heart of the country en- 
visaged in the Rogers Plan have com- 
pelled the Soviet Union to take mea- 
sures for the protection of its civilian 
population in the event of war. 
The Soviet civil defence system was 
established in 1961 on the basis of 
local air defence units, and is admin- 
istered by the USSR Council of Min- 
isters, with direct guidance in the 
hands of the Ministry of Defence. In 
peacetime the civil defence forces of 
the USSR (military and paramilitary 
detachments) are used to combat nat- 
ural calamities, and also to eliminate 
the effects of emergencies, break- 
downs in production, or disasters. 


Civil War, organised armed struggle 
for political power between social 
classes or groups inside a country pre- 
cipitated by an acute aggravation of 
antagonistic contradictions. The most 





acute form of class struggle. 

In slave and feudal societies there 
were many armed actions by the ex- 
ploited classes (e.g., the Spartacus 
uprising in Rome, the Great Peasant 
War in Germany, the peasant wars in 
17th- and 18th-century Russia) and 
bitter civil wars between various 
groups of the ruling class (in France, 
Germany, Italy of the 9th-11th cen- 
turies, Britain in the 15th century). 
As a tule, civil wars in the pre-monop- 
olistic period of capitalism were rev- 
olutionary, anti-feudal campaigns 
mounted by the bourgeoisie (the rev- 
olution in the Netherlands, the Great 
French Bourgeois Revolution, the 
Civil War in the USA, etc.). 

Independent actions of the prole- 
tariat against the bourgeoisie did 
not at that time usually assume the 
form of civil war, but the uprisings 
of the Lyons workers, the Silesian 
weavers, the workers of Paris in June 
1848, and the Paris Commune of 1871 
exercised a tremendous influence on 
the political thinking of the prole- 
tariat. 

The civil wars of the era of imperial- 
ism are above all the highest form of 
the proletariat’s class struggle against 
the bourgeoisie which resists with arms 
the transition from capitalism to social- 
ism. These civil wars are exceedingly 
Savage, and are as a rule accompanied 
by military intervention on the part of 
international imperialism, which en- 
Sages in the export of counter-revolu- 
tion. Such was the Civil War in Russia 
(1918-20), Finland in 1918, Hungary 
in 1919, Spain in 1936-39, China in 
1945-49, and so on. 
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The civil wars fought by the prole- 
tariat are just wars because they lead 
to the liberation from exploitation of 
large masses of the working people and 
to the establishment of new, progres- 
sive social and production relations. 
Civil wars are not the only possible 
means of winning power, as left ex- 
tremists in the working-class move- 
ment would have us believe. Preferable 
is the peaceful way to power of the 
working class (as witnessed in East 
European countries after World 
War II). The choice of forms and 
methods of winning power depends on 
the specific historical conditions, and 
the correlation of class forces inside 
the country and internationally. Each 
national detachment of the internation- 
al working class must, therefore, mas- 
ter all the possible forms of class 
struggle. 


Class Struggle, the basic content of 
antagonistic relations between classes, 
large groups of people distinguished 
by the different roles they play in a 
particular historical system of social 
production and by their relation to the 
means of production. 

Class struggle is the motive force in 
the development of all antagonistic 
socio-economic formations; it leads to 
social revolutions which result in so- 
ciety’s transition from one system to 
another. In capitalist society, class 
struggle between the two main classes, 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
is waged in economic, political and 
ideological spheres. The main econom- 
ic demands, however, can only be 
met as a result of political struggle, 
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as radical economic transformations 
require a political restructuring of so- 
ciety through a social revolution. The 
goal of the latter is to overthrow the 
tule of the bourgeoisie and establish 
the rule of the proletariat. Major man- 
ifestations of the proletariat’s class 
struggle during the period of pre- 
monopoly capitalism included Chart- 
ism in Britain, the June 1848 uprising 
in Paris and the Paris Commune 
(1871). 

The era of imperialism is charac- 
terised by a sharp intensification of 
the class struggle of the working class 
against the bourgeoisie. The centre of 
the revolutionary movement moved to 
Russia, where the first victorious 
socialist revolution took place, launch- 
ing the building of a new society. 
When socialism is fully established, 
friendly relations between the social- 
ist classes of workers and their joint 
action under the leadership of the 
working class and based on common 
basic interests, replace class struggle 
as the motive force behind the de- 
velopment of the new society. At 
present, the intensity and scale of 
the class struggle in the capitalist coun- 
tries vary, depending on the level of 
organisation and class consciousness 
of workers. In the course of that strug- 
gle, broad popular masses, who have 
a Vital interest in the implementation 
of general democratic demands, rally 
to the working class. The struggle 
for democracy is spearheaded against 
the monopolies and _ reactionaries, 
against infringements on constitutional 
rights and the current gains of the 
working people; it prepares and brings 
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closer the social revolution and is an 
element of the struggle for socialism. 
In developed capitalist countries, the 
class struggle of the proletariat is 
characterised by the latter’s acute 
confrontation with the bourgeoisie, 
which uses various methods, including 
the bribery of the upper crust of the 
working class, ingratiating itself with 
the leadership of reformist trade 
unions, the adoption of anti-labour 
legislation, and the recourse to terror- 
ism in order to preserve its rule and 
break the resistance of the working 
people. 

In the developing world, class 
struggle has significant, unique fea- 
tures of its own, as the goals of social 
emancipation are closely related to the 
attainment of genuine independence 
and the pursuance of anti-imperialist 
policies, as well as—in some cases— 
the attainment of general democrat- 
ic goals. 

Communist and workers’ parties, 
whose role and importance steadily 
increase, are the guiding force in the 
class struggle of the proletariat. The 
international communist movement 
has become the most influential force 
and a basic factor of social prog- 
ress today. The class struggle of the 
proletariat, led by the Communists, 
is an integral part of the world revo- 
lutionary process and a major con- 
tribution to the consolidation of 
forces which stand for peace, democ- 
racy and social progress. 


Clearing, a system of settlements 
whereby the amounts owed and the 
amounts due are set off against each 








other. In international settlements it 
has the form of hard currency clear- 
ing, where settlements between two 
or more countries or their central 
banks consist in setting off claims 
and counter-claims, with currency pay- 
ments being made only in the amount 
of the outstanding balance in the 
cost of deliveries of goods or ser- 
vices. Clearing arrangements can be 
unilateral, bilateral and multilateral, 
depending on the provisions of spe- 
cial agreements. 

Clearing agreements stipulate the 
total amount of transactions and the 
currency rate (official, market or 
provisional). Temporarily unbalanced 
deliveries or payments are, as a rule, 
allowed. For the repayment of indebt- 
edness incurred in clearing accounts, 
currency clearing can have either 
a convertible or a non-convertible 
balance. In the former case, the 
amounts due over and above a pre-set 
limit are repayable in convertible 
currency; in the latter, in commodity 
deliveries. 

The first clearing agreements were 
concluded in 1931 for the purpose of 
overcoming the monetary chaos which 
accompanied the world economic cri- 
sis of 1929-33. By the beginning of 
World War II, 138 such agreements 
had been concluded. A multilateral 
Clearing system, the European Pay- 
ments Union, existed in 1950-58 as 
a centre of settlements under the 
Marshall Plan. 

The USSR concluded inter-govern- 
mental agreements on payments and 
commodity exchanges of a clearing 
nature in the 1930s. Clearing was 


also used in the settlements between 
the USSR and a number of West Euro- 
pean states in the first years follow- 
ing the Great Patriotic War of 1941- 
45. As the convertibility of their 
currencies became established, devel- 
oped capitalist countries gradually 
abandoned the practice of clearing 
arrangements. At present, the USSR 
makes settlements with regard to the 
turnover of goods and other transac- 
tions with those countries in freely 
convertible currencies. One excep- 
tion is Finland, the settlements with 
which are made in roubles on the ba- 
sis of a clearing agreement. Clearing 
is still used in economic relations 
between the member states of the 
CMEA, on the one hand, and Yugo- 
slavia and some developing countries, 
on the other, and among some newly- 
independent states; settlements in 
freely convertible currency, however, 
are-gaining increasing acceptance. 


Club of Rome, an informal organ- 
isation uniting scholars specialising in 
natural, technical and humanitarian 
sciences, as well as public figures and 
representatives of business circles from 
different countries. It was established 
in 1968 by 30 Western scientists, who 
came together in Rome. Member- 
ship of the Club is accorded to a na- 
tional of any country in a personal 
capacity. The total membership must 
not exceed 100. At present, it in- 
cludes nationals of about 30 countries; 
20 of them are US nationals. The 
Club of Rome has no charter, fixed 
budget or press organs, and maintains 
no full-time administrative personnel. 
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There have appeared groups of the Club 
of Rome in the USA, Japan, Canada, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Belgium, etc., 
but they are not formally connected 
with the Club. The Club’s activities are 
run by an Executive Committee. The 
Club holds its annual meetings in 
different cities of the world. 

The prevalent form of activity is 
sponsoring large-scale research on a 
wide range of problems, primarily in 
the socio-economic field. The results 
of the research are published in the 
form of Reports to the Club of Rome, 
which arouse interest among the pub- 
lic in many countries. The prepa- 
ration of the reports is entrusted to 
groups of prominent scholars and ex- 
perts; the topics include energy, food, 
natural resources, ecology, currency 
problems, a new international econom- 
ic order, control of armaments, 
trends in, and social consequences of, 
the scientific and technological revo- 
lution, etc. Outstanding specialists in 
.the fields concerned are invited to take 
part in the discussion of the reports. 
Soviet scholars maintain contacts with 
people engaged in research work spon- 
sored by the Club of Rome, and join 
in the discussions of global problems 
organised by the Club and finding 
ways to resolve them. Members of 
the Club have many times met scien- 
tists from the USSR and other social- 
ist countries at scientific symposia 
and participated in large forums of the 
peaceloving world public, in particular, 
the World Congress of Peace Forces 
in Moscow in 1977. 

Scientific investigations carried out 
within the framework of the Club of 
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Rome, such as: The Limits of Growth, 
Mankind at the Turning Point, Reshap- 
ing the International Order, Goals 
for Mankind, Beyond the Age of Waste, 
Microelectronics and Society, etc., 
are widely known all over the world. 
The authors of these reports call on 
mankind to intensify the efforts to 
resolve global problems, come out 
for averting a new world war and re- 
ducing armaments, and for maintain- 
ing cooperation among countries with 
different social systems. Research 
sponsored by the Club of Rome is 
aimed at an unbiased analysis of the 
existing situation and at finding ways 
to translate into life the strategy 
of peaceful coexistence and develop- 
ment. 

Investigations launched by the Club 
of Rome take into account human- 
kind’s interest in resolving global prob- 
lems. They are noted for their rich 
factual content and make the pro- 
gressive public, world public opinion 
and working people in the capitalist 
countries realise the true scale of 
contemporary global problems, the 
danger of the arms race, and the 
urgent need to look for construc- 
tive ways towards coexistence and 
cooperation among all nations. On 
the whole, the activities of the 
Club of Rome are an attempt to 
assess the prospects for the evolu- 
tion of human society from posi- 


tions of contemporary bourgeois 
science. 
CMEA, see Council for Mutual 


Economic Assistance. 
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Coalition Peace Through 

Strength, an organisation of the 
radical right in the US adhering to 
militarist views on the development 
of international relations. Established 
in 1978, originally it grouped mem- 
bers of US Congress actively opposed 
to the ratification of the SALT-2 
Treaty. Subsequently it was joined 
by opponents of detente and various 
organisations advocating a hegemonis- 
tic US foreign policy. 

In 1978 the Coalition comprised 
147 Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. At pres- 
ent, its membership includes prom- 
inent businessmen and __ scholars, 
former statesmen and retired mem- 
bers of the military, such as former 
heads of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Adm. Thomas Moorer (Ret.) and 
Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer (Ret.), form- 
er head of the Defence Intelligence 
Agency of the Department of De- 
fence Gen. Daniel O.Graham and 
others, and members of militarist 
organisations like the Association of 
Former Intelligence Officers, the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, etc. Some 
influential civilian organisations are 
collective members. 

The Coalition’s co-chairmen (about 
20) run its day-to-day affairs; for the 
most part they are Congressmen or 
retired top brass. Republicans are 
influential in the Coalition. It main- 
tains close ties with the top leader- 
ship in the United States, which makes 
it possible for it to affect the country’s 
foreign policy. 

Its main goal is the elaboration of 


a national strategy for ‘defending 
peace through strength”; hence the 
name of the Coalition. In practical 
terms, it means the elaboration of a 
foreign policy strategy that would 
prevent the revival of detente, would 
mean renunciation of any arms con- 
trol agreements not ensuring US advan- 
tages and would lead to the attainment 
of military and technical superiority 
by the USA over the USSR. 


COCOM, see Coordinating Commit- 
tee for Multilateral Export Controls. 


Cold War, a term signifying the 
hostile policy of the imperialist states 
of the West in respect to the So- 
viet Union and the other socialist states 
in the postwar period. It is applied 
to describe acute political confronta- 
tion on the world stage. 

The first steps leading to the Cold 
War against the USSR were made by 
the ruling circles in the USA and 
Britain even before the end of World 
War II. In spring 1945, US President 
Harry Truman decided to adopt a 
“hard line” towards the Soviet Union. 
The Cold War was openly proclaimed 
in the speech made by Winston Chur- 
chill in Fulton (USA) on March 5, 
1946, in which he practically urged to 
set up an Anglo-American military 
alliance to fight “Eastern Commun- 
ism’. It was at this point that the 
term Cold War began to be used. 

The Cold War is marked by the use 
of force or its threat in international 
relations, strivings toa diktat, attempts 
to establish an economic blockade 
of the socialist countries, subversive 
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activities against them and provoking 
international crises, stepping up the 
arms race and military preparations, 
encircling the USSR by a network of 
military bases, anti-communist propa- 
ganda and psychological warfare. The 
Cold War and foreign policy doctrines 
it produced—the “position-of-strength” 
policy, the rolling-back of commun- 
ism, brinkmanship, all-out confronta- 
tion and others—have led to growing 
international tensions and a grow- 
ing threat of a new world war. There 
was a sharp reduction in normal 
economic relations between states 
with different social and economic sys- 
tems as well as contacts in the sphere 
of culture, science and technology. US 
ruling circles were forced to respond 
to the peaceful initiatives of the USSR 
and other socialist countries in the 
early 70s as a result of a fundamental 
change in the balance of power on the 
world stage and the establishment of 
strategic military equilibrium between 
East and West. The spirit of detente 
and principles of peaceful coexistence 
began to assert themselves in interna- 
tional relations. 

In the late 70s and early 80s, 
however, the extreme _ reactionary 
forces in the West managed to under- 
mine the process of improvement and 
normalisation of the international sit- 
uation. They adopted a course aimed 
at returning to the Cold War and to an 
open and direct confrontation and 
launched a global offensive (‘‘cru- 
sade”) against socialism. This is a 
comprehensive programme including 
political, economic, ideological and 
military aspects as well as extreme 
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measures—brinkmanship. The main 
idea is to change the balance of power 
in their favour and achieve military 
superiority. Under the circumstances, 
in the 80s the principal aims of the 
peace forces are to bridle imperialism’s 
aggressive nature, stop the arms race, 
particularly the nuclear arms race, and 
stop the slipping down towards a 
nuclear holocaust. 


Collective Security, cooperation 
among states for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace, the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to the peace 
and the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression. Collective security is a sys- 
tem of measures designed to exercise 
collective resistance to aggression and 
to render collective aid, including mil- 
itary, to the victim of aggression. This 
collective effort can be carried out 
within the framework of the UN, other 
international organisations or on a 
regional basis, for instance, within 
the structure of European security. 

The UN Security Council, operat- 
ing within the guidelines of its Char- 
ter, bears the primary responsibility 
for ensuring international peace and 
security. This, however, does not 
impinge on the right of states to uni- 
lateral or collective defence nor stands 
in the way of the creation of region- 
al organisations or bodies provided 
that the latter’s activities are compat- 
ible with the aims and principles of 
the UN Charter. The combating of 
aggression can also be effected through 
the conclusion of international agree- 
ments. The imperialist powers, how- 
ever, often use their right to collec- 
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tive security as a pretext for forming 
military blocs and alliances to coun- 
ter the socialist countries and the 
national liberation movement and to 
hinder cooperation of states with dif- 
ferent social systems (see NATO). 

The Soviet Union views the crea- 
tion of collective security systems as 
an important condition for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
holds that international security may 
be achieved exclusively through peace- 
ful coexistence, detente, disarmament, 
greater confidence and expanded inter- 
national cooperation. 


Committee of Foreign Ministers 
(CFM), see Warsaw Treaty Organisa- 
tion. 


Committee on the Present Dan- 

ger, a US organisation established in 
1976 for conducting propaganda, a 
most consistent exponent of the 
interests and views of the US mili- 
tary-industrial complex. The Commit- 
tee comprises Democratic and Repub- 
lican figures who have retired from 
politics, corporation presidents and 
chairmen of the board, representa- 
tives of leading financial groups and 
such organisations as the Atlantic 
Council of the United States, the Pitts- 
burgh University Centre of Interna- 
tional Studies, the National Planning 
Board, AFL-CIO and universities. 

The Committee is financed by 
contributions made by organisations 
and individuals and steered by a 
13-member Executive Committee. 

The Committee expounds its views 
in several influential US publications 


and sponsors conferences and seminars 
whose participants include US admin- 
istration officials. Its close connec- 
tions with the military-industrial com- 
plex and the higher echelons of admin- 
istrative power offer the Committee 
broad opportunities for influencing 
public opinion and the US govern- 
ment and Congress. Members of the 
Committee address congressional hear- 
ings on various issues. 

Among other facts which testify to 
the influence enjoyed by the Commit- 
tee in US politics are the following. 
Ronald Reagan was a member prior 
to the 1980 presidential election 
and officially left the Committee 
only on the eve of the latter. About 
50 former Committee members hold 
official positions in the Reagan ad- 
ministration. 

The Committee seeks a change in 
the current balance of forces in the 
world so as to ensure strategic mili- 
tary superiority for the United States. 
With this aim in view, it advocates 
major increases in military alloca- 
tions (7 per cent or more annually) 
and a transition to a new qualitative 
stage in the arms race on the basis of 
the advancements in science and tech- 
nology. The Committee, which has 
voiced demands for abandoning de- 
tente, claims that there is no need for 
strategic arms limitation and demands 
that the USSR renounce ideological 
struggle and the major precepts of 
its foreign policy if the negotiations 
on the issue are to be continued. Anti- 
communism and anti-Sovietism make 
up the ideological and political plat- 
form of the Committee. 
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Committee on Space Research 
(COSPAR), see Exploration and Use 
of Outer Space. 


“Common Heritage of Mankind” 
is an institution, now in the forma- 
tive stage, in international law, where- 
by geographical areas and resources 
commonly utilised by states are used 
exclusively for peaceful purposes, for 
the benefit of all humanity and, as 
far as resources are concerned, under 
international control by an interna- 
tional organisation or in another way 
agreed by states. The areas covered by 
this definition are described in two 
documents: the 1982 UN Conven- 
tion on the Law of the Sea and the 
1979 Agreement on Activities of States 
on the Moon and Other Celestial 
Bodies. The latter came into force in 
January 1987. The area, subsoil and mi- 


neral resources of the sea-bed lying 
beyond national jurisdiction (the sea 
bottom under the high seas) and the 
surface, subsurface, and mineral resour- 
ces of the Moon are declared the 
“common heritage of mankind”. Se- 


rious differences emerged in the 
positions of groups of states on access 
to the areas and resources of the World 
Ocean bottom and of the Moon. At 
the Third UN Conference on the Law 
of the Sea (1977-82), the US-led 
developed capitalist states advocated 
the principle of “automatic” access, 
which would make it impossible for 
the world community to supervise the 
activities of imperialist monopolies. 

Representatives of developing coun- 
tries called for unitary access, which 
would vest exclusive sea-bed prospect- 
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ing and mining rights in a special in- 
ternational organisation and deny these 
rights to individual states. Once 
its demands were rejected, the US 
refused to sign the UN Convention 
on the Law of the Sea and now tries 
to subvert it. 

The constructive efforts of the 
USSR and other countries of the so- 
cialist community culminated in agreed 
principles of the legal regime for 
the “common heritage of mankind” 
(the 1982 Convention and the 1979 
Agreement). These principles include: 
use of the international area of the 
sea-bed and the Moon for exclusively 
peaceful purposes (the 1979 Agree- 
ment provides for, in particular, 
non-militarisation and neutralisation 
of the Moon and other celestial bo- 
dies); use of the sea-bed and the Moon 
for the benefit of all mankind; carry- 
ing out activities in the international 
area of the sea-bed with special regard 
for the interests and needs of the 
developing countries; prevention of 
monopolisation of these activities by 
individual states or by natural and le- 
gal persons under their jurisdiction; 
setting up a universal international 
organisation empowered with a right 
to permit and regulate the prospecting 
and mining of the international 
sea-bed area and carry out these ac- 
tivities along with states; establish- 
ment in due time of an international 
mechanism for managing the utili- 
sation of the Moon. 

The regime of the ‘common her- 
itage of mankind” specified in these 
documents is designed to protect for 
future generations this common lega- 





cy of mankind from pillage and pol- 
lution. 


Common Market, 
Economic Community. 


see European 


Communism, the highest socio- 
economic formation which replaces 
capitalism and is based on public 
ownership of the means of production; 
in its narrower sense, it is the highest 
stage of development of the com- 
munist formation which follows so- 
cialism., 

The origins of communism as an 
utopian theory date back to the pe- 
riod of the breakup of feudalism and 
the rise of capitalism; communism 
spread all over Europe; it included the 
theories of Martin Huska in Bohemia, 
Thomas Miinzer in Germany, Tho- 
mas More and Gerrard Winstanley 
in Britain, Tommaso Campanella in 
Italy and Francois Babeuf in France. 
In the early 19th century, utopian 
schemes of abolishing the capitalist 
system and class distinctions were 
put forward by Claude Henri Saint- 
Simon, Charles Fourier and Robert 
Owen in Western Europe, and Ale- 
xander Herzen and Nikolai Cher- 
nyshevsky in Russia. 

Scientific communism as the theo- 
ty of the proletarian movement 
emerged in the mid-19th century, when 
the class struggle of the proletariat 
reached an unprecedented momen- 
tum. Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
the founders of scientific commun- 
ism, were the first to show the his- 
torical role of the proletariat as the 
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grave-digger of capitalism and the 
builder of communism. They also 
revealed the historical inevitability of 
the replacement of capitalism by com- 
munism following the socialist revolu- 
tion and defined the basic laws of the 
development of communist society. 
In the era of imperialism and proleta- 
tian revolutions, the theory of com- 
munism was further developed by 
Lenin, who put forward a plan for the 
building of a socialist society, by the 
CPSU and the fraternal communist 
parties. 

As labour becomes increasingly so- 
cialised, material prerequisites for 
communism emerge in the capitalist 
formation. The global transition from 
capitalism to communism requires an 
entire historical epoch. The common 
features of the two phases of commun- 
ism are public ownership of the means 
of production, which eliminates the 
division of society into antagonistic 
classes and the exploitation of man by 
man; social unity based on common 
fundamental interests of the working 
people and on the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology; planned development of 
social production for the ever fuller 
satisfaction of material, intellectual 
and cultural needs of the working 
people; the transformation of coerced 
labour into free and creative labour; 
the management of economic and 
social processes by the working people 
themselves on the basis of scientific 
knowledge of economic laws and a 
communist world outlook. 

The substantial distinctions existing 
between the two phases of com- 
munism are due to different degrees 
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of maturity of the productive forces 
and social relations. One of them is 
that socialism develops on the mate- 
rial basis inherited from capitalism 
while communism does so on its own 
foundation. In communist society, dis- 
tribution according to work will be 
replaced by distribution according to 
personal needs, and so on. 

The programme documents of the 
CPSU and the decisions of CPSU 
congresses contain a scientifically sub- 
stantiated plan for building commun- 
ism in the USSR. It envisages accel- 
eration of the country’s socio-eco- 
nomic development, the attainment of 
the world’s highest level of produc- 
tivity of social labour, the establish- 
ment of material and cultural con- 
ditions which would be better than 
those in any other society, and the 
attainment of social homogeneity. 

Much attention is attached to the 
moulding of the new man and the 
further development of socialist con- 
sciousness on the basis of the assimi- 
lation of new cultural and scientific 
values, as well as to the ongoing pro- 
cess of the drawing closer together of 
nations, which has resulted in the 
emergence of a new historical commu- 
nity of people, the Soviet people. 

If the building of communism is 
to be a success, it must take place in 
conditions of peace; thus, the foreign 
policy of the CPSU, while creating 
the prerequisites for a transition to 
communism, is also in line with the 
historic mission of communism, the 
goal of eliminating war. 

Communism, the highest form of 
social organisation, will provide a 
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framework for the true historical 


development of mankind. It is a 
society that offers unlimited opportu- 
nities for the development and im- 
provement of all aspects of man’s 
life. 


Compensatory Agreements, a form 
of international cooperation involving 
the provision of a package of financial 
and material resources (usually on 
credit terms), establishment of produc- 
tion facilities and repayment of cred- 
its in either the output of the pro- 
duction facilities thus created or by 
similar output of other enterprises. 
Capital construction is the basic ele- 
ment of compensatory agreements. 
This form of cooperation offers oppor- 
tunities for mutually beneficial inter- 
national division of labour, organising 
balanced mutual deliveries which 
would not require the rechannelling 
of significant resources from other 
fields of the economy, long-term plan- 
ning of imports, fixed deliveries and 
the establishment of territorial pro- 
duction complexes. Its goal is to orga- 
nise the production of quality goods 
on the level of world market require- 
ments on a long-term, large-scale, 
stable and economical basis. 

Compensatory agreements have 
been widely used by the USSR in its 
economic relations with the socialist, 
developing and developed capitalist 
states since the late 60s. The poten- 
tial of the Soviet market and the 
planned Soviet economy guarantee 
Western countries a reliable outlet for 
their products and long-term oppor- 
tunities for the purchase of necessary 





goods, which, in turn, enables them 
to maintain or increase their output. 
At the same time, production specia- 
lisation in the Western countries gives 
the USSR the possibility of using 
compensatory agreements to achieve 
its own economic goals and to develop 
trade relations with foreign countries 
on a long-term basis. 

One example of major compensa- 
tory agreements is the ‘“‘gas-for- 
pipes” deal, under which Western Eu- 
rope receives Soviet natural gas in ex- 
change for equipment supplied for the 
construction of a main gas pipeline. 
Under the terms of the agreement, 
by 1990 Soviet gas deliveries are to 
account for 30 per cent of the total 
gas consumption in the FRG, 32 per 
cent in France and 35 per cent in Ita- 
ly. In recent years, however, serious 
obstacles for the conclusion of com- 
pensatory agreements of this kind have 
been created by the reactionary in- 
terests in the West, primarily in the 
US, who claim that such cooperation 
is profitable only to the socialist coun- 
tries. Realistic businessmen in the 
West, however, recognise the value of 
this type of economic relations for 
their countries. 

Among the Western corporations 
which cooperate with the socialist 
countries on a compensatory basis are 
Occidental Petroleum (US), Krupp 
(the FRG), Rhéne Poulenc and 
Creusot-Loire (France), Mitsui (Ja- 
pan), ENI and Montedison (Italy). All 
told, over 100 compensatory agree- 
ments have been concluded between 
the CMEA countries and Western 
companies. 


Comprehensive System of Interna- 

tional Security, a new concept of 
international security that would bring 
about a world with neither weapons 
nor violence. 

Such a system was proposed at the 
27th CPSU Congress. Taking into 
consideration all the objective factors 
of world development and the com- 
plex interconnection of these factors, 
a comprehensive system of interna- 
tional security could be based on the 
following principles: 

1. Jn the military sphere 

~— renunciation by the nuclear pow- 
ers of war—both nuclear and conven- 
tional—against each other or against 
third countries; 

— prevention of an arms race in 
outer space, cessation of all nuclear 
weapons tests and the total destruc- 
tion of such weapons, a ban on and 
the destruction of chemical weapons, 
and renunciation of the develop- 
ment of other means of mass annihila- 
tion; 

—a strictly controlled lowering of 
the levels of military capabilities of 
countries to limits of reasonable ade- 
quacy; 

~— disbandment of military alliances 
and—as a stage towards this—renuncia- 
tion of their enlargement and of the 
formation of new ones; 

— balanced and proportionate re- 
duction of military budgets. 

2. In the political sphere 

— strict respect in international 
practice for the right of each people to 
choose the ways and forms of its devel- 
opment independently; 

— a just settlement of international 
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crises and regional conflicts; 

— elaboration of a set of measures 
aimed at building confidence between 
states and the creation of effective 
guarantees against attack from without 
and of the inviolability of their fron- 
tiers; 

— elaboration of effective methods 
of preventing international terrorism, 
including those ensuring the safety of 
international land, air, and sea commu- 
nications. 

3. In the economic sphere 

— exclusion of all forms of discrimi- 
nation from international practice; re- 
nunciation of the policy of economic 
blockades and sanctions if this is not 
directly envisaged in the recommenda- 
tions of the world community; 

— joint quest for ways for a just 
settlement of the problem of debts; 

— establishment of a new interna- 
tional economic order guaranteeing 
equal economic security to all coun- 
tries; 

—elaboration of principles for 
utilising part of the funds released as a 
result of a reduction of military bud- 
gets for the good of the world com- 
munity, of developing nations in the 
first place; 

— the pooling of efforts in explor- 
ing and making peaceful use of outer 
space and in resolving global problems 
on which the destinies of civilisation 
depend. 

4. In the humanitarian sphere 

— cooperation in the dissemination 
of the ideas of peace, disarmament, 
and international security; greater flow 
of general objective information and 
broader contact between peoples for 
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the purpose of learning about one 
another; reinforcement of the spirit of 
mutual understanding and concord in 
relations between them; 

— extirpation of genocide, apart- 
heid, advocacy of fascism and every 
other form of racial, national or reli- 
gious exclusiveness, and also of discri- 
mination against people on this basis; 

—extension—while respecting the 
laws of each country—of international 
cooperation in the implementation of 
the political, social, and personal hu- 
man rights; 

— decision in a humane and positive 
spirit of questions related to the reunit- 
ing of families, marriage, and the pro- 
motion of contacts between people 
and between organisations; 

— strengthening of and quests for 
new forms of cooperation in culture, 
art, science, education, and medicine. 

This concept of an all-embracing in- 
ternational security system is pro- 
foundly humanistic. It aims to make 
peaceful coexistence the supreme 
universal principle of inter-state rela- 
tions. Such a system of international 
security would give each people a 
chance to live in a just and safe world 
(see also Peace Programme). 


Conference on Disarmament, a mul- 
tilateral body set up in keeping with 
the agreement reached at the First 
Special Session of the UN General As- 
sembly on Disarmament (1978) to 
conduct talks in order to work out 
treaties and agreements limiting the 
arms race, and also to take other rele- 
vant measures. Up to 1984, it was 
named the Disarmament Committee 
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which had been active since 1959. Its 
membership was expanded in 1961, 
1969 and 1978. The Conference meets 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and is chaired 
by the members of the Conference 
alternately in alphabetical order. 

Forty states currently participate in 
its work, including five nuclear pow- 
ers- the USSR, the US, China (as of 
1980), the United Kingdom, and 
France (as of 1979), other major 
military powers as well as states which 
represent, on a balanced basis, various 
regions and political groupings (the 
socialist ‘states, the Western powers, 
the non-aligned and the neutral states). 

The Conference has an independent 
status, yet it closely cooperates with 
the UN and presents to the UN Gener- 
al Assembly annual reports. The Gener- 
al Assembly, in turn, asks the Confer- 
ence to consider disarmament ques- 
tions. The Conference operates on the 
basis of the principle of consensus, or 
agreement among all members, which 
makes it impossible to impose on any 
state decisions unacceptable to it. 

The Conference concentrates main- 
ly on the following: nuclear disarma- 
ment in general, prevention of an arms 
race in outer space, general and univer- 
sal cessation of nuclear weapons test- 
ing, prohibition of chemical weapons 
and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, limitation and reduction of arm- 
ed forces and conventional weapons, 
reduction of military budgets, disarma- 
ment and development, disarmament 
and international security. 

Important international agreements 
worked out in the framework of the 
Conference include a treaty banning 
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nuclear weapons tests in three envi- 
ronments: in the atmosphere, in outer 
space and under water (1963), a Trea- 
ty on Principles Governing the Activi- 
ties of States in the Exploration and 
Use of Outer Space Including the 
Moon and Other Celestial Bodies 
(1967), a Treaty on the Non-Proli- 
feration of Nuclear Weapons (1968), 
a Treaty on the Prohibition of the 
Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons and 
Other Weapons of Mass Destruction 
on the Sea-Bed, the Ocean Floor and 
the Subsoil Thereof (1971), a Con- 
vention on the Prohibition of the De- 
velopment, Production and Stockpil- 
ing of Bacteriological (Biological) and 
Toxin Weapons and on Their De- 
struction (1972), and a Convention 
on the Prohibition of Military or Any 
Other Hostile Use of Environmental 
Modification Techniques (1977). The 
Conference has set up ad hoc working 
groups on chemical weapons, radiolog- 
ical weapons, on banning nuclear tests, 
on guarantees of security of non-nu- 
clear states and also the committee on 
preventing weapons in outer space. 
The USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries, which pursue a peaceful foreign 
policy, have made a palpable con- 
tribution to the work of the Confer- 
ence. Over the last few years alone, 
major issues have been placed on the 
agenda of this organ on their initia- 
tive, including the prevention of nu- 
clear war and of an arms race in outer 
space; total and comprehensive nuclear 
test ban; a ban on chemical and neu- 
tron weapons and on new types and 
systems of weapons of mass des- 
truction, and the elaboration of 
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a comprehensive disarmament pro- 
gramme. 

Yet, practical agreements on these 
issues, despite the expressed will of the 
overwhelming majority of its partici- 
pants, are virtually blocked by the 
USA and its close NATO allies striving 
to wreck the strategic military equilib- 
rium between the USSR and the 
USA, the WTO and NATO. 


Conference on Security and Co- 

operation in Europe (CSCE), a 
conference of 33 European states, the 
US and Canada which opened a new 
stage in detente and was a major step 
forward in recording the principle of 
peaceful coexistence between states 
and developing relations of equitable 
cooperation among states with dif- 
ferent social systems. Its results reflect- 
ed humankind’s desire for peace, 
disarmament and the extension of 
cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing. The Conference was convened on 
the initiative of the countries of the 
socialist community, supported by 
other European countries, the US and 
Canada. The CSCE had three stages. 
It opened in Helsinki in the summer of 
1973 and continued in Geneva in 
1973-75 where final documents were 
worked out; it was concluded in Hel- 
sinki on August 1, 1975 with the sign- 
ing of the Final Act by the leaders 
of 33 European states, the US and 
Canada. 

The Conference summed up the 
results of World War II and postwar 
development in Europe. It also out- 
lined the chief directions of the de- 
velopment of inter-state relations in 
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Europe and in the world at large. The 
Conference opened up fresh possi- 
bilities for consolidating peace and the 
security of nations. The principles guid- 
ing relations between states laid 
down in the Final Act constitute a 
“code of peaceful coexistence” be- 
tween countries with different social 
systems. They include: sovereign equal- 
ity; respect for the rights inherent in 
sovereignty; refraining from the threat 
or use of force; inviolability of fron- 
tiers; territorial integrity of states; 
peaceful settlement of disputes; non- 
interference in internal affairs; respect 
for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of nations; cooperation 
among states; fulfilment of obli- 
gations in good faith. The Conference 
adopted a long-term programme of 
promoting cooperation in the field of 
economics, science, technology, and 
the environment, culture, education, 
information, human contacts, and 
other areas. 

The USSR recorded the principles 
laid down in the Final Act in its Con- 
stitution adopted in 1977. Construc- 
tive policies pursued by the USSR and 
other countries of the socialist com- 
munity are aimed at promoting 
the Helsinki process. The socialist 
countries offered an extensive pro- 
gramme of promoting security and co- 
operation at the post-Helsinki meetings 
of participants in the European Con- 
ference. Notably, in Belgrade (1977- 
78), they proposed topical measures 
for promoting military detente, and 
trade and economic relations, as 
well as a set of measures in cultural 


and humanitarian fields. At the 
Madrid Meeting (1980-83) the USSR 
and other socialist community coun- 
tries did all they could to sustain a 
peaceful situation in Europe. The 
balanced and businesslike approach 
of the Soviet Union and its allies and 
their stance of promoting the Hel- 
sinki Accords demonstrate that they 
are in favour of continuing and de- 
veloping the European process, while 
their policies fully take into account 
the vital interests of the European 
countries. The position of the social- 
ist states was appreciated by a number 
of neutral and non-aligned countries, 
which put forward a draft final docu- 
ment providing a realistic foundation 
for a positive conclusion of the Madrid 
Meeting. With respect to the relaxa- 
tion of international tensions, the 
Madrid decision on convening a confer- 
ence on confidence- and security-build- 
ing measures and disarmament in 
Europe was of primary significance. 
The conference opened in Stockholm 
on January 17, 1984 (see the Stock- 
holm Conference on Confidence- and 
Security-Building Measures and Dis- 
armament in Europe). As part of the 
development of the all-European pro- 
cess, the CSCE participants have held 
meetings of specialists on contacts be- 
tween people, institutions and organisa- 
tions (Ottawa and Berne), a scientific 
forum in Hamburg, a cultural forum in 
Budapest, a meeting of Mediterranean 
experts, etc. Cooperation is also ex- 
panding in other areas; interparliamen- 
tary conferences on cooperation and 
security in Europe have become tradi- 
tional, meetings are held between 


political parties, trade unions and 
other associations, the International 
Committee for Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe has been functioning 
effectively, and so on. 

At the same time, recent years have 
shown that the policies of the US and 
militaristic NATO circles are aimed at 
impeding the process begun in Helsin- 
ki. They are resorting to all kinds of 
subterfuge to avoid a serious discus- 
sion on the urgent issues of building 
up European security. Instead they 
seek to drown the meetings of partic- 
ipating countries in verbal conten- 
tion over far-fetched topics, to sanc- 
tion the unlawful practices of inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of sov- 
ereign states. At the meeting of ex- 
perts in Berne (early 1986) the USA 
showed its disregard for the interests 
of the peoples of Europe (and not on- 
ly Europe) by voting against the final 
document proposed by the neutral and 
non-aligned states and approved by the 
other 34 CSCE participants. 

The positive results of the Euro- 
pean process show that although states 
with different social systems pursue 
different policies and hold different 
views concerning the reasons behind 
the current tense international sit- 
uation in Europe and the rest of the 
world, they can find mutually accept- 
able solutions, beneficial to all na- 
tions. The Helsinki process of dia- 
logue, talks and agreements contributes 
an element of stability and reduces the 
probability of armed conflicts. This 
line in international relations promotes 
dialogue, mutual understanding and 
the settlement of problems through 
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negotiation. Europe’s historical chance, 
its future lies in peaceful coopera- 
tion between European states. The 
USSR believes that it is necessary to 
move from the initial to a more stable 
phase of disarmament, to reliable se- 
curity based on the Helsinki Accords. 


Confidence-Building Measures, col- 
lective and unilateral actions taken by 
states to reduce military confrontation 
and tension, and also to prevent armed 
conflicts from arising as a result of an 
incorrect assessment of each other’s 
military activity (military exercises, 
troop movements, etc.), While not 
proper disarmament measures, they 
are designed to strengthen world peace 
and security, create a climate of trust 
between states and facilitate progress 
in the sphere of disarmament. 

The first step in this direction 
were the confidence-building measures 
of a military character, which in rela- 
tion to Europe were determined in 
the Document on Confidence-Building 
Measures and Certain Aspects of Se- 
curity and Disarmament, included in 
the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(1975). It envisages mutual notifi- 
cation of large troop exercises, volun- 
tary exchange of observers at military 
exercises and exchange of military 
delegations. 

The first stage of the Stockholm 
Conference on Confidence- and Securi- 
ty-Building Measures and Disarmament 
in Europe took place between 1984 
and 1986 on the initiative of socialist 
countries as a follow-up of the Hel- 
sinki Accords and in line with the 
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mandate of the Madrid meeting of the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. In Stockholm, the so- 
cialist countries called for elaboration 
of additional military confidence- 
building measures, and also for com- 
bining concrete confidence-building 
measures of a military nature with 
far-reaching measures of a political and 
legal nature, such as: to adopt by the 
nuclear powers an obligation not to 
resort to first use of nuclear weapons 
(the USSR undertook such an obliga- 
tion unilaterally in 1982), to conclude 
a treaty on the non-use of force and 
the maintenance of relations of peace. 
Despite the attempts by the US 
and other NATO countries to reduce 
the problem to its military-technical 
aspects and avoid real restrictions on 
military activities, the consistent cf- 
forts of socialist, neutral and non- 
aligned states and other conference 
participants made it possible to reach 
important agreements which were 
formalised in the Document and its 
four supplements. They call for adv- 
ance notification (starting from an es- 
tablished quantitative level of active 
troops and armaments) of all exer- 
cises of land troops and the attached 
air force and navy units, and also 
of the movement, redislocation and 
concentration of land forces, the 
agreement to exchange annual plans 
for military activities subject to 
notification and certain elements of 
the limitation of military exercises. 
On-site inspections in accordance with 
established norms are to be allowed 
for monitoring purposes. Agreement 
has been reached on limitation of 








military exercises. The zone to which 
confidence- and security-building mea- 
sures apply includes all of Europe, the 
adjacent sea and ocean regions, and 
the air space. The Stockholm Docu- 
ment provides for the non-use of force 
or its threat, in whatever form. A 
major step has thus been taken towards 
making this undertaking a law of 
international life. 

The Soviet Union and other social- 
ist countries want a further expansion 
of confidence-building measures in Eu- 
rope and application of the experience 
gained to other regions. In 1986 the 
USSR proposed an extension of confi- 
dence-building measures to include 
Northern Europe and the adjacent 
seas. It also proposed talks with the 
USA and interested Asian countries on 
confidence-building measures for Asia 
and the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 


Conflict in Southern Africa, the ex- 
plosive situation that has developed in 
Southern Africa as a result of the ag- 
gressive policies of the Republic of 
South Africa towards the neighbouring 
countries and the unprecedented cam- 
paign of repressions waged by its racist 
regime, in pursuance of the apartheid 
policy, against the black majority at 
home and the population of illegally 
occupied Namibia. The conflict stems 
from South Africa’s striving to destabi- 
lise the situation in the neighbouring 
African countries, roll back the pro- 
cess of national liberation and launch a 
counter-offensive in order to establish 
neocolonial domination over the entire 
African continent (see also Namibian 
Problem). 


South Africa has in fact taken the 
path of state ferrorism vis-a-vis the 
neighbouring African countries. The 
South African secret service forms and 
supports the antigovernment bands 
operating in Angola (UNITA), Mozam- 
bique (Mozambique National Resist- 
ance) and Zimbabwe. South Africa al- 
so resorts to the use of its own armed 
forces. The racists’ sabotage groups 
have repeatedly violated the territorial 
integrity of Botswana. South African 
troops make regular incursions on An- 
golan territory, while Pretoria’s army 
units are permanently stationed on 
Angola’s borders and are ready to 
commit aggression. In 1986, the South 
African Air Force made air raids on 
the capitals of Botswana, Zimbabwe, 
and Zambia. 

In the late 1970s, countries in South- 
em Africa which are targets of ex- 
panding military actions on the part of 
South Africa and its puppets were 
given the name “frontline” states 
(Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Bot- 
swana, Zambia, and Tanzania). The 
anti-imperialist and anti-racist policies 
of these countries nullify the racist re- 
gime’s striving to set up a “constalla- 
tion of South-African states’? which 
would unite them, under the auspices 
of South Africa, in a military and eco- 
nomic alliance. The independent states 
of Southern Africa reject the very idea 
of joining such an alliance and seek to 
coordinate their efforts in foreign poli- 
cy, economic and social development, 
which would make it possible for them 
to put an end to their continued de- 
pendence on South Africa, depen- 
dence stemming from their geographi- 
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cal situation and scarce energy resour- 
ces. Six countries in Southern Africa 
have no access to sea, their foreign 
trade largely depending on the use of 
South Africa’s transport system. Leso- 
tho, Swaziland and Mozambique are 
hooked up to South Africa’s power 
grid. This enables the racists to make 
wide use of “‘transport” and “energy 
diplomacy” to exert pressure to bear 
on these countries. 

The first Southern African Develop- 
ment Coordination Conference was 
held in 1980 in Lusaka (Zambia). It 
was attended by nine countries: the 
six “frontline” states and also Malawi, 
Swaziland, and Lesotho. Eventually, 
the conference became a standing in- 
ternational forum dealing with finding 
ways to reduce the participating coun- 
tries’ economic dependence on South 
Africa. 

South Africa’s aggressive policies 
vis-a-vis its neighbours is a component 
of the global strategy of the Western 
imperialist circles seeking to retain 
these mineral-rich countries within the 
orbit of their influence. Western coun- 
tries, wanting to continue to exploit 
the natural resources and the oppressed 
black majority of South Africa, ac- 
cord varied assistance to South Afri- 
ca’s racist regime. The United States 
and Britain constantly block all pro- 
posals on effective sanctions against 
South Africa in the UN and other in- 
ternational organisations. Some West- 
em countries give multimillion-dollar 
financial assistance and supply modern 
weapons to UNITA bands in Angola. 

In early 1984, Mozambique and 
Angola took steps to restrain the grow- 
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ing military confrontation in Southern 
Africa. The Nkomati Accord, conclud- 
ed between Mozambique and South 
Africa in March 1984, stressed the 
need for respect for the sovereignty of 
both states, non-interference in inter- 
nal affairs and the settlement of 
disputes through negotiations. Angola 
and South Africa also agreed to draw 
a demarcation line in the area of the 
Angolan-Namibian border, which 
would ensure disengagement of the 
two countries’ troops. South Africa 
and its Western allies hoped to use this 
agreement to “soften’’ the position of 
these two African countries. But 
neither Angola, nor Mozambique has 
changed its foreign policy course and 
neither intends to renounce fraternal 
solidarity with the black people of 
South Africa, fighting for liquidating 
the system of apartheid. 

The attempts by imperialism to 
settle the problems of Southern Africa 
to the detriment of the cause of na- 
tional liberation are opposed by the 
progressives in Africa and throughout 
the world. The Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries exerted and will 
continue to exert necessary support 
for the peoples of Southern Africa 
for their inalienable right to freedom 
and independence. 


Conservatism, a reactionary trend 
in social thought and a political prac- 
tice standing for that which is old and 
obsolete and hostile to all that is new 
and progressive. Conservatism emerged 
as an ideological trend during the 
French Revolution, when feudal reac- 
tionaries tried to substantiate the in- 








violability of the feudal system and 
the feudal forms of property and re- 
jected the possibility of improving 
the social and political institutions 
sanctified by tradition and religion. 

The Holy Alliance of European 
monarchs, established in 1815 and 
shrouded in_ religious mysticism, 
became a political reflection of 
conservatism in international relations. 
The aims of the Alliance included 
struggle against the revolutionary and 
the national liberation movement. 
Although the Holy Alliance soon 
collapsed under the pressure of the 
revolutionary movement of the 
European peoples, the idea of uniting 
the conservative forces in an alliance 
which would be used as an effective 
tool for maintaining the status quo 
became part of the arsenal of 
international reactionaries. 

As capitalist relations evolved and 
gained in force and the workers’ 
movement gained momentum, the 
bourgeoisie increasingly turned to 
conservatism, using it in its class 
struggle against the proletariat. With 
the transition of developed capitalist 
countries to imperialism, conservatism 
became the predominant ideology 
among the monopoly bourgeoisie. 
Mass psychology was geared towards 
personal success, coming out on top 
in business competition, owning 


Property, and against collectivist ten- 
dencies. 

In the international arena, conser- 
vatism adheres to extreme anti-So- 
Viet and anti-communist positions. Its 
goals include the intensification of the 
arms race and military pressure on the 








socialist world system and the coun- 
tries which challenge the imperialist 
diktat. Examples of the latter include 
the US invasion of Grenada (1983), 
Britain’s war with Argentina over the 
Falklands (the Malvinas) in 1982 
and imperialist interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Lebanon, Nicaragua 
and Afghanistan. 

Amid rising unemployment, falling 
real incomes of most workers and in- 
tensified imperialist rivalries, the con- 
servative governments of Ronald Rea- 
gan, Margaret Thatcher and Helmut 
Kohl, now in power in the United 
States, Britain and the FRG, are 
pursuing a policy of major cuts in 
social spending and wages and have 
mounted an offensive against trade 
union rights and a campaign of sup- 
port for the monopolies. 

Conservative policies are actively 
supported by the bourgeoisie in the 
developed capitalist countries and 
their obedient mass media. At the 
1984 European Parliament elections, 
Conservatives from Britain and Den- 
mark, united in a group of “European 
Democrats”, took 50 seats, thus be- 
coming the third largest faction in 
the multinational body. 

Today international conservatism, 
as represented by the International 
Democratic Alliance which was set up 
in June 1983 and comprises rightist 
parties from 21 capitalist coun- 
tries, has once again turned to the 
experience of the Holy Alliance, es- 
pecially that in the export of counter- 
revolution. The Holy Alliance is seen 
as a harbinger of European integration 
and as proof that peaceful coexistence 
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is possible only among states with the 
same political system. The conserva- 
tives have launched a call for a com- 
mon foreign policy to be pursued by 
the West in the spirit of a new crusade 
against communism. Objective social 
development, however, demonstrates 
the conservatives’ lack of a political 
future and the futility of their at- 
tempts to tum back the progressive 
tide of history. 


Consultative Council of the Social- 

ist International on Disarmament. 
Established in 1980 on the basis of the 
Commission of the Socialist Internati- 
onal formed by a decision of the 
Special Conference of the Socialist 
International on Disarmament (Hel- 
sinki, 1978). The Council includes re- 
presentatives of the Social Democratic 
and Socialist parties of Australia, 
Britain, Venezuela, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Senegal, France, the FRG and 
Japan. The head of the Council was 
Kalevi Sorsa, Chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party of Finland, hence 
the name the Sorsa Commission used 
by the mass media. The Council’s task 
was to work out, on the basis of 
special studies and consultations with 
the member parties of the Socialist 
International, a common position on 
arms control and disarmament and to 
prepare relevant reports. The first 
report was presented to the 15th 
Congress of the Socialist International 
(Madrid, 1980). It was approved by 
the latter, and circulated as an official 
document of the Socialist Internation- 
al among all the member organisations, 
the governments of the USSR and the 
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US, the UN and the leadership of the 
Non-Aligned Movement. The docu- 
ment called for a sustained effort to 
promote detente, peace, disarmament 
and international cooperation and 
offered recommendations on the limi- 
tation and reduction of nuclear and 
conventional weapons, adherence to 
the nuclear non-proliferation regime, 
and on regional disarmament meas- 
ures, including the establishment of 
nuclear-free zones. 

The Consultative Council took an 
active part in preparing and conduct- 
ing the Second Conference of the So- 
cialist International on Disarmament 
in 1985 in Vienna. It submitted a new 
draft report to the 17th Congress of 
the Socialist International (1986). The 
ideas sponsored by the Council were 
incorporated into the Vienna Appeal 
adopted at the Vienna conference. The 
document emphasised that disarma- 
ment, broad cooperation and detente 
are the only reasonable answer to the 
danger faced by humankind in the nu- 
clear age. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the basic anti-communist ap- 
proach of the leadership of the Social- 
ist International, adherence of a 
number of its parties to the idea of 
Atlantic solidarity and to the strategies 
of NATO have a negative impact on 
the Council’s activities, the CPSU 
maintains fruitful contacts with the 
latter, proceeding from the belief that 
the anti-war position adopted by the 
Social Democrats offers a wide pros- 
pect for joint or parallel action aimed 
at maintaining and _ strengthening 
peace. As was stated in March 1985, 
during a visit by members of the 





International Consultative 


Socialist 
Council on Disarmament to the Soviet 
Union, the parties in the Socialist 


International, with their political 
weight and influence, can in many 
ways contribute to the improvement 
of the international situation, and the 
halting of the arms race, and can 
make an important contribution to 
saving mankind from nuclear catastro- 
phe. 


Contadora Group, an international 
mediator group comprising Mexico, 
Venezuela, Panama and Colombia. The 
group was formed in January 1983 
on Contadora, Panama, for the purpose 
of promoting a political settlement 
of the crisis in Central America on a 
negotiated basis (see Central Amer- 
ica, Situation in). 

In July 1983 the heads of the Con- 
tadora Group states signed the Can- 
cun Declaration which adopted the 
general guidelines for the settlement 
of the Central American conflict, 
proposed for consideration to all 
the countries of the region. The guide- 
lines envisaged strict observance of 
the principles of international law; 
the establishment of an effective con- 
trol over the arms race; the withdraw- 
al of foreign military advisors; the 
establishment of demilitarised zones; 
the prohibition of the use of territories 
of states for military or political 
activities aimed at destabilising the 
Situation in other states; halting 
arms shipments and supplies; banning 
all forms of aggression or interference 
in the internal affairs of any country 
of the subregion. The guidelines for 


further action in this regard were 
defined in the Document on the 
Goals adopted in September 1983 
by a meeting of the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the Contadora Group coun- 
tries and of five Central American 
states (Nicaragua, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica and El Salvador). 
Besides measures to guarantee security, 
the document also contained proposals 
for fostering cooperation in the 
economic and other fields. On the 
basis of understandings reflected in the 
Document and after many months of 
work, the Group elaborated the 
Contadora Act for Peace and Co- 
operation in Central America and 
submitted it for consideration to 
the governments of the subregion’s 
countries in September 1984. The 
revolutionary government of Nica- 
ragua declared its readiness to sign it at 
once. 

The efforts undertaken by the 
Contadora Group to prevent war in 
Central America enjoy the support 
of a broad group of states and in- 
ternational organisations. In 1985, a 
“Latin American Group for the Sup- 
port of Contadora”’ was set up. It in- 
cluded Argentina, Brazil, Peru, and 
Uruguay. In late 1985, representatives 
of the Contadora Group and the Conta- 
dora Support Group adopted a Caro- 
bolieda Declaration which reaffirmed 
the main principles of settling the con- 
flict in Central America to ensure 
peace, security and democracy in the 
region. At the same time, serious 
obstacles to the further activities of 
the Group have been created by the 
US administration which, while paying 
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lip-service to the Group’s initiatives, 
has resorted to force for solving the 
region’s problems. In particular, pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on the 
Central American countries in order to 
secure changes in the proposed draft 
peace treaty, since the latter contains a 
call for a reduction of armed forces in 
the area and for prohibiting outside 
aid to armed rebel units. The govern- 
ments of Honduras, El Salvador and 
Costa Rica, under US pressure, have 
proposed another draft; their amend- 
ments are tantamount to undermining 
the basic provisions of the Peace Act 
and to the perpetuation of the US 
administration’s right to conduct ma- 
noeuvres in Central America and 
establish military bases there. The US 
has thus succeeded in holding off the 
adoption of the Peace Act. In the sum- 
mer of 1986, the US Congress approved 
the allocation of $100 million to aid 
the contras, which was another blow 
at the Contadora Group’s efforts. This 
US position clearly demonstrates that 
it has never sought a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Central American conflict. 
The USSR, which sees the efforts 
of the Contadora Group as positive, 
proceeds from the premise that the 
situation as it now exists in the region 
should be settled by peaceful means 
on the basis of unconditional cessa- 
tion of US interference in the internal 
affairs of the countries of the region. 


Contras, the name given by the 
Western press to the Nicaraguan coun- 
ter-revolutionaries used by the C/A in 
an undeclared war waged by the Unit- 
ed States against the people of Nica- 
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ragua. Estimates place the number of 
the contras at between 10,000 and 
12,000. These include former Somo- 
cists from the so-called Nicaraguan 
Democratic Front (FDN) based in 
Honduras, from where they mount 
armed incursions on border areas 
in northern Nicaragua; former Nica- 
raguan politicians, ‘‘disillusioned” with 
the revolution, who have established a 
Democratic Revolutionary Alliance 
(ARDE) in the territory of Costa Rica; 
members of the Misura organisation of 
Sumo, Ramo and Miskito Indians; and 
the so-called legal contras inside 
Nicaragua. Their goal is to fight the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front 
(FLSN) and topple the legitimate 
Government of National Regeneration. 
Their methods involve armed raids 
into the territory of Nicaragua, accom- 
panied by the destruction of popula- 
tion centres in borderline areas and 
brutal terrorism against the local 
population. The groups of contras 
operating from the territories of 
Honduras and Costa Rica are trying to 
get a foothold inside Nicaragua and 
proclaim the establishment of a 
pro-American ‘“‘government” there. 
The “government” would immediately 
request assistance from the US, thus 
giving the latter a pretext for outright 
armed intervention. 

The counter-revolutionary group- 
ings are backed by the United States, 
which tries to portray the contras’ 
activities as a civil war. In fact, their 
actions amount to the export of 
counter-revolution. Besides, they have 
attempted to unite the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces in an Opposition Nicara- 








guan Union, where a bitter power 
struggle is under way. The US adminis- 
tration has spent huge sums on subver- 
sive activities against Nicaragua. In 
June 1986 alone, the US Congress allo- 
cated $100 million to support the con- 
tras. Since 1983, incursions of bands 
of contras into Nicaragua directly 
controlled by CIA operatives, have 
been carried out regularly while acts of 
sabotage and subversion have also 
increased. Huge economic damage was 
done to the country. The CIA’s 
manual ‘‘Psychological Operations in a 
Guerrilla Warfare” taught the counter- 
revolutionaries how to demolish mili- 
tary and industrial facilities in Nicara- 
gua, organise disturbances and anti-go- 
vernment manifestations and “‘neutra- 
lise” and kill political opponents and 
members of the people’s government. 

The people of Nicaragua have 
taken up arms to defend their revolu- 
tionary gains and are strengthening 
the country’s defence potential. Nica- 
taguan authorities put an end to the 
activities of close to 6,000 counter-re- 
volutionaries, while security officials 
uncovered five counter-revolutionary 
plots. The contras are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the futility of the 
anti-people struggle and lay down their 
arms in growing number. 


Conventional Weapons are those 
supplied with high explosives or in- 
cendiary blends but not classified 
with weapons of mass destruction. 
These weapons are being developed to 
become more sophisticated, their de- 
structive power approaching that of 
mass destruction weapons. The vac- 


uum bomb, first used in 1982 by the 
Israeli invaders in West Beirut, cluster 
ammunition and multiple launchers 
are cases in point. Highly accurate re- 
connaissance and strike systems, cruise 
missiles and other non-nuclear systems 
continue to be improved. This is why 
arms limitation and reduction, includ- 
ing conventional weapons, is a burn- 
ing problem of today. Furthermore, in 
the nuclear and space age any armed 
conflict using conventional weapons 
could detonate a global holocaust. 

The use of conventional weapons is 
limited by the 1981 Convention on 
Prohibitions and Restrictions on the 
Use of Certain Conventional Weapons 
which May Be Deemed to Be Exces- 
sively Injurious or to Have Indiscrim- 
inate Effects, which was adopted by 
the Conference on Disarmament. By 
1986, 24 countries, including the 
USSR, were its signatories. 

The Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries of the socialist community con- 
sider limitation and reduction of armed 
forces and conventional weapons in 
their inseparable connection with mea- 
sures to liquidate nuclear and other 
types of mass destruction weapons as 
an important direction of the efforts 
to curb the arms race and achieve dis- 
armament and peace. The USSR was 
the first to raise at the UN, as far back 
as 1946, the question of reducing arms 
and armed forces. In the subsequent 
years the socialist countries have often 
made proposals for various measures 
(both global and regional)—from 
non-increase in states’ armed for- 
ces and arms to general and complete 
disarmament. The Soviet Union has 
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made substantial unilateral cuts in its 
armed forces (1955, 1956, 1960, 
1979-1980), initiated the Vienna Talks 
on the Mutual Reductions of Armed 
Forces and Armaments and Related 
Measures in Central Europe begun in 
1973, and has repeatedly advocated 
limiting international deliveries and 
sales of convention! weapons. In 1983, 
the WTO member nations stressed the 
need to make new efforts in order to 
reduce drastically the current level of 
conventional weapons and armed 
forces both globally and regionally and 
their readiness to negotiate these 
issues. 

In 1985, they proposed that the 
USSR and the USA would undertake 
not to produce any new types of con- 
ventional weapons whose effect is sim- 
ilar to weapons of mass destruction, 
to freeze their armed forces by Janua- 
ry 1, 1986, including those on for- 
eign territory, mutually not to increase 
their military budgets beginning with 
the next fiscal year. The demand to 
ban the development of non-nuclear 
weapons based on new physical prin- 
ciples and having destructive characte- 
ristics approximating those of mass 
destruction weapons is contained in 
the Soviet Comprehensive Programme 
of Disarmament (January 1986). 

In 1986 the WTO advanced a pro- 
gramme for reducing armed forces and 
conventional weapons throughout Eu- 
rope from the Atlantic to the Urals un- 
der reliable control. The programme 
calls for a 25 per cent cut by the early 
1990s in all components of land 
troops and tactical attack aviation of 
the European WTO and NATO mem- 
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ber states, and also of the relevant 
American and Canadian forces and 
weapons in Europe; a simultaneous re- 
duction in operational and tactical nu- 
clear arms with a below-1,000 km 
range; the later involvement of other 
European states in this process; a non- 
increase in land troops and tactical 
aviation by the participants in the 
agreement outside the zone of the re- 
duction, etc. The USSR stands for re- 
ducing armed forces and conventional 
arms in one package with tactical nu- 
clear weapons. It seeks a lower-level 
balance of forces by way of making re- 
levant reductions by a party which is 
ahead of its counterpart in certain ele- 
ments of such forces. The Soviet Uni- 
on proposed that the more dangerous 
offensive weapons of the WTO and 
NATO be mutually withdrawn from 
the zone of their engagement (1987). 
The NATO leadership has set out to 
secure a superiority in conventional as 
well as nuclear weapons over the WTO, 
as evidenced by the Rogers Plan, 
whereby at the very start of a war 
NATO would be capable of making a 
preventive strike both at behind-the- 
front-line targets and front-line troops 
of the Warsaw Treaty. Combined with 
the deployment of new US nuclear 
missiles in Western Europe and refusal 
of the West to make a pledge not to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons, the 
implementation of these plans leads to 
increased military confrontation on 
the continent and higher tensions in 
and outside the region. 


Cooperation Council for the Arab 
States of the Gulf, also known as 








the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC), 
a regional political and economic or- 
ganisation incorporating six Arabian 
monarchies—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the 
United Arab Emirates, Oman, Qatar 
and Bahrain. The Council was set up in 
February 1981. Its Charter and orga- 
nisational structure were adopted by 
the GCC heads of state on May 25, 
1981. Its governing bodies are the 
Supreme Council of Heads of State 
(meets twice a year), the Council of 
Ministers (meets once every three 
months), and the Permanent Secre- 
tariat. The Council’s headquarters are 
in Riyadh (Saudi Arabia). 

The official purpose of the Coun- 
cil is to extend cooperation and closer 
integration and coordination of its 
members in all areas. Actually, the 
Council was set up to bolster the 
political regimes in the member states 
and reinforce their defence capa- 
bilities in view of the aggravated sit- 
uation in the region, namely, the 
Traq-Iran conflict and the growth of 
Islamic fundamentalism. The Council 
sets itself the task to promote eco- 
nomic cooperation and ensure coor- 
dination of domestic and foreign pol- 
icies of the member states. In 1981, 
the Council adopted its first economic 
cooperation agreement embracing 
foreign trade and industrial and ag- 
ricultural production. Under this 
agreement, tariffs in trade between 
member countries were lifted. 

The Council members are divided 
by numerous contradictions. Oman 
and Saudi Arabia, which are for close 
military cooperation with USA, are 
opposed by some other members. No- 
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tably Kuwait and the UAE are in 
favour of maintaining a balanced 
foreign policy course based upon the 
principles of non-alignment, establish- 
ing security in the Gulf zone by the 
efforts of the countries of the region 
themselves and without any for- 
eign interference, and following a 
steady line to promote primarily eco- 
nomic and _ political cooperation 
among the members of the Council. 
Of the Council members only Kuwait, 
Oman and the UAE maintain diplo- 
matic relations with the USSR. The 
diplomatic relations established bet- 
ween the Soviet Union and Saudi Ara- 
bia in 1926 are not effected in practice. 

The establishment of the Council 
was a major step on the way to eco- 
nomic and political integration of 
conservative regimes in the Arab 
world. 


Coordinating Committee for Multi- 

lateral Export Controls (COCOM), 
an international organisation grouping 
NATO countries (except Iceland and 
Spain) and Japan, which monitors 
exports to the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries (Cuba and 
Yugoslavia excluded). It was estab- 
lished in 1949 on the initiative of the 
US as a multilateral body designed to 
prevent the development of trade be- 
tween the West and the socialist states. 

While the status of COCOM is not 
defined by any formal treaty and 
although officially it is not one of the 
bodies of NATO, in practice it works 
under the aegis of the latter. Head- 
quartered in Paris, COCOM compiles 
lists of products and technologies 
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which may not be exported to the 
socialist countries, considers applica- 
tions for exemptions from the restric- 
tions and holds conferences to discuss 
control over the observance of the 
restrictions. The lists of controlled 
items include: armaments; equipment 
and technology related to the use of 
nuclear energy; and “dual-purpose” 
articles, i.e., those which could pre- 
sumably be used for both civilian and 
military purposes. The export of ar- 
ticles in the first and second categories 
is totally prohibited while those on 
the third list can be shipped only in 
“exceptional cases”. Formally, 
COCOM’s decisions are not binding. In 
reality, however, the United States 
seeks to apply sanctions against those 
countries which disagree with COCOM 
“recommendations”. 

In the early 50s, the US demand- 
ed—and obtained—the inclusion in 
the restricted lists of over 2,000 
categories of articles, or almost 50 per 
cent of all those available on the world 
markets. COCOM thus cut trade be- 
tween the West and the East to a 
trickle. 

However, subsequent changes in the 
world resulting, in particular, from the 
economic, scientific and technological 
achievements of the USSR and other 
socialist countries, and also the failure 
of the Cold War persuaded many 
COCOM countries to develop mutu- 
ally beneficial trade with the socialist 
states. In 1954 and again in 1958 the 
US, under pressure from its partners, 
caved in to demands for reducing the 
lists of restricted goods. Subsequent 
reductions were made during the pe- 
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1974-75 the 
number of categories was reduced to 
149, and in 1979-80 to 125. Exemp- 
tions were also granted more often. 

In the early 1980s, COCOM made a 
sharp turn in its activities yielding to 
pressure from the United States which 
had taken the course of fanning inter- 
national tensions. COCOM began to re- 
vise the list of articles on a regular ba- 
sis and to extend its bans to new 
groups of commodities. The United 
States demanded tighter controls, in- 
cluding fee sanctions to “violators” in 
all COCOM member countries. It for- 
bade not only the export of on-the-list 
commodities, but also their exposition 
at international exhibitions in socialist 
countries. In 1985, yielding again to 
US pressure, another body was set up, 
the Security and Technology Expert 
Meeting (STEM), which includes repre- 
sentatives from the COCOM countries’ 
defence ministries. STEM maintains 
informal ties with COCOM and provi- 
des it with recommendations re- 
garding possible military uses of a par- 
ticular product. In a bid to consolidate 
the Western countries’ wish to slow 
down scientific and technical progress 
in the socialist countries, the United 
States insists on a “supranational 
status” for COCOM which would 
authorise the latter to supervise 
national export regulation systems. 
COCOM is used by American 
imperialism not only as an instrument 
of reviving the Cold War and increasing 
US diktat and confrontation with the 
socialist community, but also for 
asserting US hegemony over the 
capitalist countries. The US allies suc- 
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cumb to pressure with extreme reluc- 
tance. They fear, in particular, that 
COCOM might be used as an instru- 
ment of competitive struggle. For 
instance, having agreed to the intro- 
duction of the additional list, they 
offered resistance to other proposals 
aimed at modemising COCOM. At- 
tempts by the US to use blackmail and 
threats to make some neutral and 
developing countries, such as Sweden, 
Switzerland, Austria, India and others, 
join COCOM have also failed. 


COSPAR, see Exploration and Use 
of Outer Space. 


Council for Mutual Economic As- 

sistance (CMEA), the inter-govern- 
mental organisation for multilateral 
economic cooperation between social- 
ist countries. It was founded in Janu- 
ary 1949 by the decision of a confer- 
ence representing six countries—Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, and the USSR. The 
organisation was later joined by the 
German Democratic Republic (1950), 
Mongolia (1962), Cuba (1972), and 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
(1978). Its purposes are to integrate 
and coordinate the efforts of the 
member countries in order to enhance 
the economic, scientific and tech- 
nological potential of each country 
and of the socialist community as a 
whole, increase the efficiency of social 
production, and raise people’s living 
and cultural standards. 

The integration and coordination of 
CMEA efforts are achieved through ex- 
tensive economic cooperation based 
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upon the principles of socialist inter- 
nationalism, full equality, mutual 
benefit, consideration for and respect 
of the national interests and the state 
sovereignty of the member states and 
non-interference in internal affairs. 
The principles of activity are secured 
in the CMEA Charter which requires 
that all decisions be adopted by 
consensus. Under the Charter, CMEA 
bodies do not have a supranational 
character. CMEA’s highest authority is 
its periodic session, at least once a 
year, to consider major issues and 
work out appropriate decisions. Be- 
tween sessions, the chief executive 
organ is the Executive Committee, and 
the chief administrative organ—the 
Secretariat, both of which direct the 
activities of the committees and 
standing commissions. The develop- 
ment of socialist economic integration 
has called for setting up new represen- 
tative bodies-CMEA committees for 
cooperation in the sphere of economic 
planning, science and_ technology, 
material and technical supply. The 
CMEA structure also includes standing 
branch commissions, a conference on 
legal problems and regular conferences 
of heads of some departments of the 
member countries, two research insti- 
tutes and a bureau for the coordina- 
tion of chartering ships. The seat of 
the Secretariat is in Moscow. 

CMEA is open for membership or 
participation to any state, not necessar- 
ily socialist, that accepts the purposes 
and principles laid down in the CMEA 
Charter. Yugoslavia, which is not a 
member, has, following a_ special 
agreement, been participating in the 
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work of CMEA since 1964. Afghanistan 
and the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen have observer status on 
CMEA standing bodies. Angola, Laos, 
Mozambique, and Ethiopia were 
observers at a number of CMEA 
sessions. In accordance with special 
agreements, CMEA carries on econom- 
ic cooperation with Finland, Iraq, 
and Mexico and maintains ties with 
over 60 international organisations, 
including the United Nations (in which 
it has been an observer since 1974). 

CMEA has made several concrete 
proposals concerning the expansion of 
European economic cooperation, in- 
cluding in the area of power engineer- 
ing, statistics, and solution to the 
ecological problem. CMEA has de- 
clared its readiness to promote mutual- 
ly beneficial economic ties with the 
EEC and search for common ap- 
proaches to international problems. 

A big advance in the economies of 
the CMEA member countries has been 
achieved through the implementation 
of the 1971 Comprehensive Programme 
of Socialist Economic Integration 
and of the five long-term (ending in 
1990) special-purpose programmes of 
cooperation. In December 1985, the 
41st (extraordinary) session of CMEA 
adopted a comprehensive programme 
of scientific and technological progress 
up to the year 2000 in accordance with 
the decision taken by the Economic 
Summit of the member countries. 
This programme provides for the con- 
centration of the CMEA member 
countries’ efforts on the development 
of effective technology and produc- 
tion processes for the sake of in- 
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tensifying their economies and achiev- 


ing the highest possible level of 
scientific and technological progress. 
It outlines concrete forms of coop- 
eration in the production of new tech- 
nology and includes a complex of 
measures aimed at evening out eco- 
nomic development levels in the CMEA 
countries in order to bring Vietnam, 
Cuba, and Mongolia up to the level of 
the industrially developed CMEA 
countries through a speedy buildup of 
their economic potential. 


Council of Europe, consultative po- 
litical body of 21 West European states 
(1984). Finland and the Vatican 
participate in some of its auxiliary 
organs; Israel participates as an ob- 
server. The Council was set up in 
1949 to promote integration pro- 
cesses in Western Europe in the 
context of ‘protecting Western prin- 
ciples and ideals” and counterposing 
Western Europe to the socialist coun- 
tries. Something like a hundred diverse 
conventions and agreements have been 
concluded within its framework. When 
Western Europe split into the EEC 
and the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, its influence declined. AlI- 
though foreign policy and military 
issues are formally excluded from its 
competence, the Council of Europe 
voices its opinion on major internation- 
al problems from pro-NATO positions. 
Promotion of contacts with Eastern 
Europe, primarily in culture, sports 
and occupational training, the Council 
of Europe combines with attempts at 
interfering in the internal affairs of the 
socialist states. For example, its 





Parliamentary Assembly repeatedly 
adopted resolutions which were tanta- 
mount to interference in the internal 
affairs of Poland, Afghanistan, and 
other countries. 

Its principal bodies are the Commit- 
tee of Ministers, consisting of the 
foreign ministers of the member coun- 
tries, and the Parliamentary Assembly 
consisting of representatives of na- 
tional parliaments. The Council of 
Europe has a number of specialised 
agencies, including the European Com- 
mittee on Legal Cooperation, the 
European Commission of Human 
Rights, the European Court of Human 
Rights, the Council for Cultural Co- 
operation, and others. The headquar- 
ters of the Council of Europe are in 
Strasbourg, France. 


Crimes Against Peace and Humani- 

ty, gravest violations of inter- 
national law endangering international 
peace and security and encroaching on 
other vital foundations of the peace 
and free development of states and 
peoples. Among these are: crimes 
against peace (planning, preparation 
and waging of an aggressive war and 
other manifestations of aggression), 
war crimes (violations of the laws and 
customs of war), and crimes against 
humanity (murders and other evil 
deeds against the civilian population; 
racism, genocide, apartheid; all forms 
of colonialism). The state guilty 
of perpetrating such crimes bears 
political, moral and material responsi- 
bility, while individuals are held 
criminally responsible for their perpe- 
tration under international law. In 
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1968, the UN adopted a Convention 
on the Non-Applicability of Statutory 
Limitations to War Crimes and Crimes 
Against Humanity. 

The definition and classification 
of the gravest international crimes 
were first given in the Charters of 
the Nuremberg (1945-46) and the 
Tokyo (1946-48) International Mili- 
tary Tribunals, set up after World War [I 
to punish the chief German and 
Japanese war criminals. These tribun- 
als were the world’s first international 
criminal law courts to condemn 
aggression as a crime, to mete out 
severe punishment to its chief instigat- 
ors and organisers, and to establish 
international law principles for the 
condemnation and punishment of all 
war criminals. 

Of vast significance for classi- 
fying crimes against peace and human- 
ity are, also, international conventions, 
such as the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide (1948), the Convention of 
the Suppression and Punishment of 
the Crime of Apartheid (1973), the 
Declaration on the Protection of All 
Persons from Being Subjected to Tor- 
ture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or De- 
grading Treatment or Punishment 
(1984), UN documents qualifying war 
Propaganda as a crime against peace 
(1947) and nuclear war as the most 
heinous crime against the peoples and 
a violation of man’s prime vital right— 
the right to life (1983), and preclama- 
tion of the first use of nuclear weap- 
ons as the gravest of crimes against 
humanity (1981). In 1953 the UN In- 
ternational Law Commission drafted a 
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Code of Crimes Against the Peace and 
Security of Humanity whose adoption 
has so far been obstructed by a num- 
ber of Western countries. 

The USSR and other countries 
of the socialist community con- 
stantly insist on complete suppres- 
sion of international crimes and 
the strengthening of responsibility 
for perpetrating such crimes. In 
1965, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR passed a 
Decree on the Non-Applicability of 
Statutory Limitations to Crimes 
Against Humanity. Competent So- 
viet agencies assist relevant foreign 
institutions in collecting material on 
Nazi war criminals. Articles on the 
prohibition of the propaganda of war, 
as well as of racial and national exclu- 
siveness, enmity or disrespect towards 
other nations, have been included in 
the Constitution of the USSR. Laws 
on criminal responsibility for war 
propaganda have been adopted both in 
the USSR and the other socialist 
countries. The USSR has also assumed 
international obligation not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons (1982). 

The prime importance of the 
struggle against crimes against peace 
and humanity waged by the progres- 
sive public has been confirmed by the 
political practices of international irm- 
perialism in recent decades: crimes 
perpetrated by the French army 
during the colonial war in Algeria and 
by the British army when suppressing 
the national liberation movements of 
the peoples of Burma, Malaya and 
Kenya; the US aggression—in Korea, 
Vietnam (a graphic example is the 
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tragedy of the village of Songmi) 
where, as a result of the use of chem- 
ical weapons, over 2 million people 
died and 43 per cent of the forests and 
about half the arable land in the south 
of the country were affected, and the 
invasion of Grenada; and the Israeli ag- 
gression against the Arab peoples 
(a massive slaughter in the Palestinian 
refugee camps of Sabra and Shatila in 
1982 with the connivance of the Israe- 
li brass hats). Imperialist and pro-im- 
perialist countries are waging undeclar- 
ed wars against the peoples of Afgha- 
nistan, Nicaragua, Kampuchea, etc. As 
they attempt to erase the memory of 
the crimes perpetrated by fascism and 
the notion of its danger to humanity, 
certain Western states continue to 
harbour Nazi war criminals and even 
try to acquit them. About 10 thou- 
sand such criminals found refuge in 
the USA after World War II. American 
intelligence services intentionally co- 
vered up the criminal Nazi past of hun- 
dreds of German specialists and 
transported them across the ocean in 
order to make them serve the US war 
machine. 


Crusade Against Communism, a 
programme of all-out confrontation 
with the socialist community an- 
nounced by President Reagan in June 
1982. Its goals include dismantling the 
edifice of detente, restoring capitalism 
in the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries, as well as in socialist-oriented 
states, and the uncontested domina- 
tion of the US throughout the world. 
In its spirit, the policy of “eradicat- 
ing” Marxism-Leninism and destroy- 





ing socialism adopted by the US ad- 
ministration is reminiscent of the me- 
dieval Crusades. 

The idea of a crusade against com- 
munism originated in the US after 
World War II, a period which saw the 
policy of containment and the doc- 
trine of “rolling back communism”. 
In its present form, the theory is an 
element of the official strategy of di- 
rect confrontation with communism in 
the military, economic, political and 
ideological fields. In declaring a cru- 
sade, the US is trying to impose on the 
USSR and the other countries of the 
socialist -community an arms race 
so intensive and expensive as to be 
beyond their means; the US hopes in 
this way to tilt the current strategic 
military equilibrium in its favour and to 
the advantage of NATO over the 
USSR and the Warsaw Treaty Organ- 
isation. Simultaneously it is carrying 
out an economic aggression against 
the socialist states. By introducing 
economic sanctions and insisting that 
American and other Western compa- 
nies not honour their commitments 
under their contracts with the so- 
cialist countries, the US is trying to 
undermine the Soviet economy and, 
consequently, the defence potential of 
the socialist community as a whole. 
It is also intensifying its psycholog- 
ical warfare effort, aimed at destabi- 
lising the social system in the coun- 
tries of the socialist community. The 
war involves political and ideological 
subversion and various kinds of sub- 
versive propaganda conducted with a 
View to undermining the moral and 
political convictions of the people in 


the socialist states. 

The total militarisation of US pol- 
icies has resulted in an unprecedent- 
ed buildup of its military capability, 
the ideological struggle being extend- 
ed to the military sphere, and the use 
of American military might in a broad 
range of armed conflicts. The USSR 
pursues a policy of safeguarding and 
strengthening peace, detente, curbing 
the arms race and expanding and in- 
tensifying cooperation among states, 
a policy which contrasts with and is 
opposed to that of the “‘crusades’’. In 
the seven decades of its existence, 
the USSR has endured many ordeals, 
including World War II. In 1941, 
Hitler sent his hordes on a crusade 
against the USSR, which ended in 
1945 in their rout. Thus, history 
shows that crusades against commun- 
ism are doomed. 


Cyprus, the Problem of, arose in 
connection with the intention of 
NATO to gain a foothold on that stra- 
tegic island in the Mediterranean af- 
ter the granting of independence to 
Cyprus in 1960. To that end, attempts 
are being made to capitalise on the 
existence on Cyprus of two national 
communities, the Greek Cypriots and 
the Turkish Cypriots (who account 
for 78 and 18 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the island, respectively), which 
is a fact of the island’s history. 

Under the Zitirich-London Agree- 
ments of 1959, concluded be- 
tween Britain, Greece and Turkey, 
Cyprus was declared an independent 
state. The sovereignty of the republic 
was largely limited, however, as Britain 
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retained its sovereignty over its 
military bases on Cyprus, while Greece 
and Turkey were given the right 
to deploy limited contingents of 
troops on the island. Under the Trea- 
ty of Guarantee, each of the three 
countries has the status of a guarantor 
state and hence an opportunity to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Cyp- 
rus. The Constitution of Cyprus guar- 
antees separate representation in the 
bodies of state administration of the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots by grant- 
ing the right of veto both to the Pres- 
ident, a Greek, and to the Vice-Pres- 
ident, a Turk; by instituting sepa- 
rate voting in Parliament for Greek 
deputies (35) and Turkish deputies 
(15); by establishing quotas for Greek 
and Turkish employees in the govern- 
ment (70 per cent Greeks and 30 
per cent Turks) and in the army and 
police (60 and 40 per cent, respec- 
tively), etc. 

In 1963, Archbishop Makarios, the 
President of Cyprus, revoked the un- 
democratic articles of the Constitu- 
tion. In response, the Turkish commun- 
ity organised elections, established 
its own Parliament and elected a Pres- 
ident of the Turkish community. The 
separatist policy pursued by the lead- 
ership of the Turkish community 
was aimed at achieving ‘“‘taksimi’’, 
the division of the island between 
Turkey and Greece. 

Meanwhile, reactionary interests 
in Greece persisted in their attempts 
to secure “enosis”, a union between 
Cyprus and Greece. The armed putsch 
staged in July 1974 by the Greek 
military and the internal reactionaries, 
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and plotted by the military junta of 
Black Colonels against the legitimate 
government of Cyprus, provoked the 
landing of Turkish troops which 
occupied about 36 per cent of the 
island’s territory in its northern 
part. 

The Turkish occupation created a 
refugee problem and caused major 
material and human losses. The oc- 
cupation, which still continues, has 
resulted in a de facto territorial divi- 
sion of the island and has disrupted 
all economic and other links between 
its northern and southem parts. In 
the north, the Turkish lire has been 
introduced as the only currency, 
and the separate police force and 
defence forces have been set up. On 
February 13, 1975, the Turkish com- 
munity established an independent 
state in the occupied territory, called 
the Turkish Federated State of Cyp- 
rus; in November 1983, the latter was 
renamed the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus. 

Attempts have been made to alter 
the Greeks-to-Turks proportion among 
the population of the island, as many 
settlers from Turkey came to the occu- 
pied part of the island in recent years. 

The membership of the UN (with 
the exception of Turkey) has con- 
demned the separatist activities of the 
Turkish Cypriots. In its resolution of 
May 11, 1984, the UN Security 
Council denounced “all the separat- 
ist moves, including the exchange 
of ambassadors” between Turkey 
and the leadership of the Turkish 
Cypriot community as “unlawful 
and invalid” and demanded that 





































they be rescinded forthwith. 

In 1983-85 the UN Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar mediat- 
ed several rounds of proximity talks 
between the President of Cyprus Spy- 
ros Kyprianou and the leader of the 
Turkish community Rauf Denktash, 
which were held in the hope of reach- 
ing a settlement of the situation on 
the island and were primarily con- 
cerned with the future federated state 
system of Cyprus. The position of 
NATO, which has an interest in pre- 
serving its military presence on the is- 
land and turing it into an ‘“‘unsink- 
able aircraft carrier” for the US in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, remains the 
main sticking point in the negotia- 
tions between the Greek and Turkish 
communities there. In June 1985, 
presidential and parliamentary elec- 
tions were held in the so-called Turk- 
ish Republic of Northern Cyprus; 
as a result, the illegal division of the 
island was further consolidated. 

At an international conference of 
solidarity with Cyprus, held in Novem- 
ber 1984 in Nicosia, delegates from 
47 countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, 


Australia and America and represen- 
tatives of 14 international organisa- 
tions adopted a declaration express- 
ing their profound concern in con- 
nection with the fact that the situa- 
tion on Cyprus had remained unset- 
tled for over 10 years. In its 1986 pro- 
posals, the USSR favoured the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and ferritorial 
integrity of the Republic of Cyprus 
and opposed any attempts to solve the 
problem of Cyprus behind the back 
and in disregard of the will of the 
people of Cyprus. The socialist states 
stand for the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the island, the elimination 
of foreign military bases and the 
settlement of the problem of Cyprus 
taking into account the legitimate 
interests of both communities, on the 
basis of relevant UN decisions and 
without any outside interference. The 
USSR has proposed that a representa- 
tive international conference on Cyp- 
tus be convened within the frame- 
work of the UN. The proposal has 
been supported by the government 
of Cyprus and many peaceloving 
states. 
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Debts of the Developing Countries, 
the total foreign debt of the develop- 
ing countries. According to expert 
estimates, it exceeded $1 trillion in 
1986. This tremendous debt which 
tends to grow constantly (it is more 
than 200 times greater than in 1955) 
exercises an exceedingly negative ef- 
fect on the economy of these countries 
and is a grave obstacle to their fight 
against economic backwardness. 

More than 40 per cent of this debt 
falls to the Latin American countries: 


in 1984 Brazil owed $93 billion, Mexi- 
co 89 billion, Argentina 43.6 billion, 
Venezuela 34 billion. Among the big- 
gest debtors in Africa (1983) were 


Algeria, $16 billion, and Nigeria, 
12 billion; in Asia, Indonesia’s debt is 
$23 billion, that of the Philippines 
22.5 billion, South Korea’s 40.7 bil- 
lion, and India’s 18 billion; in the Mid- 
dle East, Egypt owes $21 billion and 
Iraq, 70-75 billion. 

The enormity of the grand total 
is just one side of the matter. The de- 
veloping countries have to reckon 
with the burden created for their 
economy by the payment of annual 
interest and repayment of the princi- 
pal. These payments are a clear deduc- 
tion from the national income and 
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decrease the accumulation fund. In the 
early 80s, annual payments related 
to the foreign debt amounted to an 
average 21 per cent of the developing 
countries’ exports of commodities and 
services (exclusive of the oil exporting 
countries). In the case of the biggest 
debtors the figure ranged from 30 to 
60 per cent. According to the JBRD, 
the developing countries’ revenue in 
1983 was $11 billion less than the pay- 
ments to cover their debt. In the cir- 
cumstances, credits granted to de- 
veloping countries by imperialist states 
are increasingly accompanied by dis- 
criminatory or political conditions 
(not short of direct diktat) prejudicial 
to their national sovereignty. The poli- 
cy of high discount rates imposed by 
US banks—real bank rates with al- 
lowances for inflation have risen from 
0.5-1 per cent in the mid-70s to 7-10 
per cent in the early 80s—has a disas- 
trous effect, for a one-per-cent in- 
crease of the bank rate adds four billion 
dollars to the developing countries’ 
total debt. This has not only increased 
their payments for new loans and 
earlier commercial credits, but also the 
drain of capital from the developing 
countries to the United States. 

The developing countries are trying 











to work outacommon action platform 
to revise the sum of the debt and the 
credit terms so that a part could be 
covered with greater exports to cred- 


itor-countries, and the like. These 
moves encounter strong resistance of 
capitalist states which are out, above 
all, to prevent collective action by the 
developing countries and to impose 
terms on each of them separately. 

With a further deterioration of their 
economic situation, the foreign debt 
of the developing countries has, in 
fact, “entrapped” many of them. In- 
terest payments and repayment of the 
principal totally or almost totally 
consume new loans. Solution of the 
problem hinges on halting the arms 
race across the world and transferring 
resources to social and economic de- 
velopment. 


Decolonisation, the historical pro- 
cess of the collapse of imperialism’s 
colonial system, the acquisition of 
freedom, independence and national 
sovereignty by priorly enslaved peoples, 
and the emergence of independent 
states. 

The disintegration of the colonial 
system is one of the effects of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism. The Great 
October Socialist Revolution saw the 
emergence in the world arena of 
Soviet Russia, the world’s first state 
that made halting seizures of foreign 
land and domination over other peo- 
ples, and the establishment of a just 
and democratic peace, an aim of its 
policy. Soviet Russia refused to take 
part in the imperialist war for the di- 
vision and _ redivision of colonies. 


Thereupon it voluntarily renounced 
the predatory and unequal treaties and 
one-sided privileges that had earlier 
been imposed on weaker neighbours 
by the government of tsarist Russia. 
The Soviet government concluded 
treaties unprecedented in international 
practice, based on complete equality 
and respect for sovereignty, with 
Persia, Afghanistan and Turkey 
(1921), and also with China (1924). 
The Soviet Union made the de- 
cisive contribution to the victory of 
nations over fascism which combined 
the extreme expression of racism with 
the imperialist policy of one nation 
dominating others. The USSR secured 
the enshrinement of the principle of 
equal rights and the self-determination 
of peoples in the UN Charter. The new 
correlation of forces on the interna- 
tional scene after World War II paved 
the way for a powerful upswing of the 
national liberation movement of the 
oppressed peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. More than a hundred 
new sovereign states emerged on the 
territories of former colonies and semi- 
colonies by the 1980s. Hundreds of 
millions of people were liberated from 
colonial slavery. The adoption by the 
UN General Assembly in 1960 on the 
initiative of the Soviet Union of the 
Declaration on the Granting of In- 
dependence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples, which called for the immediate 
and unconditional elimination of 
colonialism ‘‘in all its forms and mani- 
festations”, was highly important for 
the peoples fighting against colonial- 
ism. The Declaration and other simi- 
lar UN documents made _ decolonisa- 
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tion a universally accepted internation- 
al task, recognised the lawfulness 
of the struggle of the peoples of col- 
onial and dependent territories for 
their national liberation by all means 
not short of armed struggle, and obliged 
all countries to grant peoples seeking 
liberation material and moral sup- 
port. 

To this day, however, colonies 
have survived in various regions of 
the world, maintained on various pre- 
texts by the United States, Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, and other 
capitalist countries. They constitute a 
dangerous source of tension and con- 
flict, and are a menace to international 
peace and security. Final and com- 
plete decolonisation is, therefore, still 
an important international objective. 
The Soviet Union, the entire socialist 
community, and the overwhelming 
majority of states are calling consis- 
tently for immediate and radical de- 
colonisation. 

UN resolutions contain a firm de- 
mand to grant all remaining colonial 
and dependent peoples independence 
without further delay. This must be 
applied, among others, to the people of 
Micronesia, which the United States 
has actually annexed and returned into 
a military strategic staging area despite 
the commitments it assumed as its 
administrator. Relevant UN docu- 
ments contain the demand of the 
world community for the colonial pow- 
ers to cease military activities and 
dismantle military bases and support 
installations in dependent territories. 
That the imperialist countries have 
turned dependent territories into mili- 
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tary staging areas is one of the main 
obstacles to the exercise by their peo- 
ples of the right to self-determination 
and independence, and creates new 
seats of tension and regional conflicts. 


Grave consequences also ensue 
from imperialism’s use of both old 
colonial methods of direct diktat 
intended to keep the peoples in sub- 
jection, and of new methods of neo- 
colonialism, economic enslavement of 
dependent territories. The fight to 
complete the process of decolonisa- 
tion is inseparable from the struggle 
against exploitation of the develop- 
ing countries by the transnational 
corporations, the plunder of their na- 
tural resources, and their suffocation 
by debt, and from support for their 
actions against “cultural”, “informa- 
tion” and other forms of neocolo- 
nialism. 


Delhi Six, a group of heads of 
state or government of Argentina, 
Greece, India, Mexico, Sweden and 
Tanzania, that have made a number 
of peace initiatives in recent years. 
At the end of their first meeting in 
May 1984, the Six appealed to the 
nuclear powers immediately and un- 
conditionally to end all testing, pro- 
duction and deployment of nuclear 
weapons and their delivery systems, 
and then to begin to lower the quan- 
titative level of the nuclear arsenals. 
The second meeting of the Delhi Six, 
held in January 1985, adopted a joint 
declaration focussing on the need to 
prevent an arms race in space and em- 
phasising that militarisation of outer 
space endangers all humanity. 





The third meeting took place on 6 
and 7 August 1986 in Ixtapa (Me- 
xico) and was preceded by a meeting 
of experts. It adopted the “Mexican 
Declaration” and a document on meas- 
ures to monitor nuclear explosions. 
The leaders of the six countries made 
specific proposals for creating a sys- 
tem of independent technical experti- 
se should a treaty be concluded on 
a total nuclear test ban and its moni- 
toring. The meeting commended the 
Soviet Union for its programme to 
eliminate nuclear weapons by the year 
2000 and for its unilateral moratori- 
um on nuclear explosions. 


Democracy, a form of government 
based formally (in exploiting socie- 
ties) or juridically and in fact (in 
socialist societies) on the recognition 
of the people as the source of power, 
and of their right, along with a wide 
range of other civil rights and free- 
doms, to participate in the affairs of 
state. 

The term “democracy” is often 
used to describe the organisation and 
activity of various social and polliti- 
cal institutions (e.g., trade union 
democracy, and the like). In a class so- 
ciety, democracy is always an expres- 
sion of the dictatorship of the domi- 
nant class. The first type of democracy 
was the democracy of the slaver in 
the slave system. The most striking 
example is the city-state of Athens 
where even the poorest free citizens 
(males) took part in government. At 
the same time, the vast majority was 
denied civil rights. In the feudal era, 
only a few elements of democracy 


were in evidence in the administra- 
tion of medieval cities. The bourgeoi- 
sie, as it ascended to power, inscribed 
the principles of democracy in the 
Declaration of Independence (1776) 
in America and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
(1789) in France, both based on the 
ideas of the sovereignty of the people 
and the contractual origin of state 
power. In the 19th century, Britain, 
the United States, and Switzerland 
were considered countries of classical 
bourgeois democracy. But their de- 
mocracy was limited and formal, and 
did not apply to considerable segments 
of the population. 

In present-day bourgeois states the 
democratic system differs from other 
political regimes (e.g., a military dic- 
tatorship) by virtue of its formal rec- 
ognition of the equality of all citi- 
zens, the declaration of democratic 
rights and freedoms, the electivity 
of representatives or representative 
organs of power, and universal suffrage. 
In fact, however, the political institu- 
tions of bourgeois democracy have 
the function of ensuring the class 
domination and the privileges of the 
bourgeoisie. The era of imperialism 
signifies the bourgeoisie’s retreat to 
political reaction, to emasculation of 
democracy. Whenever its class domi- 
nation is imperilled, the bourgeoisie 
renounces democracy and adopts un- 
disguised forms of dictatorship, no- 
tably fascism. In present conditions, 
the offensive against democracy is 
dampened by the increasing influence 
of the socialist world system and the 
growth of the proletariat’s class strug- 
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gle, for the proletariat has a clear stake 
in deepening and widening democracy. 

Socialist democracy is based on so- 
cialised ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, predetermining freedom from 
exploitation, common management of 
the economy, participation of the 
mass of the people in running the af- 
fairs of society, and the guaranteed 
rights to work, education, housing, 
and health care. It also includes tra- 
ditional political freedoms, which gain 
fundamentally new content, and new 
social rights. The rights and freedoms 
are not merely declared, but also guar- 
anteed. Alongside the political insti- 
tutions of representative democra¢y, 
various forms of direct democracy 
are promoted under socialism, such 
as mass democratic organisations, a 
system of people’s control, country- 
wide discussion of the more important 
legislative bills, and constitutionally 
guaranteed referendums on fundamen- 
tal issues of state. Socialist democracy 
is a developing institution whose mech- 
anism is being perfected as socialism 
grows stronger. As socialism develops, 
the material base of democracy is grow- 
ing considerably larger. The guaran- 
tees of rights and freedoms are more 
substantial. The central trend in the 
political development of Soviet so- 
ciety is the increasingly broader and 
active participation of the mass of the 
working people in governing the state, 
expansion of openness, strengthening 
of socialist legality, improvement of 
the state apparatus, enhancement of 
the activity of mass organisations, 
tightening of people’s control, and 
taking constant account of public 
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opinion. The 27th CPSU Congress 
(1986) noted that accelerated devel- 
opment of Soviet society is incon- 
ceivable without further improvement 
of all aspects and manifestations of 
socialist democracy. 


Depression, one of the four phases 
of the economic cycle characterising 
capitalist reproduction. It follows the 
phase of crisis and precedes the phase 
of reviving business. In the depression 
phase cutbacks in production tend to 
cease and there is a painful return to 
normal of the economic proportions 
that took shape in the preceding cri- 
sis: the considerable undercapacity 
operation of production plant remains, 
unemployment is, as a rule, at its 
peak, trading is slack, the supply of 
loan capital exceeds demand, bank 
discount rates usually decline. To en- 
hance the rate and mass of profit, 
corporations seek to lower production 
costs not only by modernising assets, 
re-equipping enterprises with more so- 
phisticated machinery and employing 
more advanced techniques, but also 
chiefly by heightening the exploitation 
of workers, and raising the intensity 
of labour. 

In Western economic literature the 
term “depression” is often used to 
characterise a critical slump in produc- 
tion. Crises are portrayed as fortui- 
tous, though in fact they occur with 
inescapable regularity. Most capitalist 
states took a long time to recover from 
the Great Depression of the 30s, the 
worldwide economic crisis of 1929-33. 
In the postwar period, the crises of 
1973-75 and 1980-82 may be men- 








tioned as having had the most adverse 
effects. During these crises the econ- 
omy of capitalist states experienced 
periods of deep-going depression 
marked by massive unemployment and 
high level of inflation. 

In the postwar period, some capital- 
ist countries devised an economic poli- 
cy against crises and depressions; 
the objective was to attain full em- 
ployment and stable economic growth. 
But all efforts proved futile. A change 
of course to the right was witnessed in 
the economic policy of the USA and 
a few other capitalist states in the 80s. 
The periods of economic depression 
and crisis are used by the state appara- 
tus and the monopolies to attack the 
rights of the working people, to cut 
back social programmes, to freeze 
and reduce wages and salaries, and to 
restrict trade union activity. 

An inevitable companion of the cap- 
italist economy, depressions and cri- 
ses are a source of hardships for the 
mass of the people. 


Detente, a qualitatively new stage 
in the development of international 
relations, which took shape at the turn 
of the 1970s, when the influence of 
the socialist countries on world poli- 
tics had grown as a result of a consol- 
idation of their positions, while the 
forces of imperialism had been com- 
pelled to adapt to the new historical 
conditions and abide by the principle 
of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems. Peace, disarma- 
ment, international security, non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs, respect for 
the independence and territorial integ- 





rity of states, settlement of disputes 
by peaceful means, and mutually ben- 
eficial cooperation are inherent and 
vital elements of detente. 

The political aspect of detente has 
been reflected in numerous treaties 
and agreements concluded between 
the socialist and the capitalist coun- 
tries—the USSR, Poland, the GDR and 
Czechoslovakia with the FRG; the 
USSR with France, etc. Of decisive 
importance for detente was the posi- 
tive shift that took place in relations 
between the USSR and the USA as 
a result of the emergence of the stra- 
tegic military equilibrium between the 
two powers. The Soviet-American docu- 
ment, the Basic Principles of Relations 
between the USSR and the USA (1972) 
formulated the principles of the de- 
velopment of these relations in a 
spirit of respect for the universally 
recognised rules of international law. 

Detente was facilitated by numer- 
ous specific proposals put forward 
by the USSR in the international arena. 
The Soviet Union was among the 
states to initiate the convening of the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (1975). The Final 
Act of the Conference, signed by all 
the participants, contains the Code 
of Peaceful Coexistence—a set of basic 
principles to be relied upon by states 
with different social systems in their 
relations. The USSR and the fraternal 
socialist countries also upheld these 
principles at the Belgrade, Madrid 
and Stockholm meetings of represen- 
tatives of the states participants in the 
Helsinki Conference. It was on Soviet 
initiative that the 32nd Session of the 
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UN General Assembly (1977) adopted 
the Declaration on the Deepening and 
Strengthening of Detente. Detente was 
also recognised in other UN docu- 
ments. 

Military detente is to become a 
significant addition to detente in 
politics. 

New opportunities will open up for 
the policy of peaceful coexistence 
when, in the course of struggle bet- 
ween capitalism and socialism in the 
form of peaceful competition and pea- 
ceful rivalry, each system will prove 
which of them is better by force of 
example, not by force of arms. De- 
tente creates the most favourable 
conditions for the development of the 
world revolutionary process. 

In the late 70s, certain Western 
States, headed by the USA, began to 
assert that detente benefited only the 
socialist countries. The term itself was, 
in fact, avoided by many Western 
statesmen in their political writings 
and speeches. The fact is that detente 
prevented the reactionary circles of 
these countries, who pursued a policy 
of force and diktat, from unleashing 
conflicts, stepping up the arms race, 
and meddling in the internal affairs of 
other sovereign states. They initiated 
a course of destroying detente and 
stoking international tensions in order 
to attain military superiority over the 
socialist states. 

The experience of the 70s has 
proved that detente is beneficial to all 
countries. Even today, the European 
peoples are reaping tangible benefits 
from it. This is realised by many prom- 
inent personalities in Western Europe, 
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who maintain political contacts and 
mutually profitable business relations 
with the socialist world. 

The USSR pursues a policy aimed 
at global detente, worldwide security 
and universal international coopera- 
tion. It not only tries to revive detente, 
to restore its spirit, atmosphere and 
content, but is resolved to go even 
further. From the point of view of 
the Soviet Union, detente is a neces- 
sary but only a transitional stage on 
the way from a world stuffed with 
weapons to a dependable and universal 
system of international security. 


Deterrence, Concept of, an integ- 
ral part of the official US and NATO 
military and political doctrine that 
provides for a sufficiently high level of 
threat against the USSR and the other 
socialist countries, allegedly to fore- 
stall aggression on their part, with 
nuclear weapons as the main deter- 
ring factor. 

The concept of deterrence aims 
to justify the militarist course of the 
US and NATO, build an ideological 
basis for their policies of the arms 
race and acquire military superiority 
over the USSR and WTO, and cloak 
US and NATO aggressive designs 
against the peoples fighting for their 
national and social emancipation. 
The true nature and purposes of this 
conception are revealed in US foreign 
policies—the US aggression in Korea 
and Indochina, the blockade of Cuba, 
the armed invasion in Grenada, the 
undeclared wars against the Democ- 
tatic Republic of Afghanistan, Angola 
and Nicaragua, the piratic raids on Li- 








bya, subversive activities against the 
socialist countries. Further proof is the 
numerous plans, which were hatched 
back in the 40s and have become 
known to the public, to make a nuc- 
lear attack against the USSR in order 
to “contain” socialism. Essentially, 
this is a strategy of nuclear blackmail. 
Those who advocate a nuclear buildup 
as a guarantee of world peace fall back 
on the deterrence concept. It is used 
aS an argument against nuclear disar- 
mament proposed by the USSR with 
the alleged purpose of weakening the 
“free world”. 

The USSR does not encroach on 
the security of any country nor does 
it threaten it. It opposes the concept 
of deterrence with the idea of estab- 
lishing a comprehensive system of in- 
ternational security based on peace- 
ful coexistence and disarmament. This 
approach stems from regard for the 
realities of the nuclear space age, in 
which the nature of modern weapons 
makes it impossible to continue 
endlessly building security on the fear 
of retribution, with the entire world 
being a nuclear hostage. 


Dialogue, East-West, a term denot- 
ing the process of economic and 
political cooperation of states with 
different social systems. 

As a result of the drop in interna- 
tional tensions and the turn from 
Cold War to detente at the end of the 
1960s and the early 70s, economic, 
scientific, technical and cultural ties 
between socialist and capitalist coun- 
tries entered a qualitatively new stage. 
The need for economic cooperation 


and the mutual interest in each other’s 
markets prompted moves in that 
direction by both socialist and capital- 
ist states. 

In the 70s, the socialist countries 
carried out a number of major con- 
struction projects in the field of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, 
the paper and pulp, and the automobile 


industries with the participation 
of French, West German, British, 
Austrian, Italian, Japanese, and 


other firms. Western firms supplied 
equipment and pipes for the giant 
pipeline carrying natural gas from 
Siberia across the USSR to Western 
Europe. Scientific and technical ties 
have widened in scope, encompassing 
cooperation in the exploration of 
outer space and the World Ocean, and 
in environmental protection. 

Production cooperation expanded 
between enterprises of socialist and cap- 
italist countries. Mixed companies 
were formed. By the end of the 70s 
and in the early 80s, some 250 such 
companies were operative in Western 
countries. Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania 
and Poland established mixed compa- 
nies on their own territory in accord- 
ance with the provisions of internal 
legislation. 

In the case of many capitalist coun- 
tries, economic ties with socialist 
states have substantially eased social 
problems, particularly unemployment. 
East-West cooperation of the early 80s 
gave jobs to more than 3 million 
people in capitalist countries. 

The obstacles to broader East- 
West dialogue are of both economic 
and political origin. The former in- 
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clude the economic crises that break 
out in capitalist countries. To mitigate 
them, governments resort to various 
forms of protectionism, including ac- 
tions in respect of socialist countries. 
Yet the detrimental effect of the de- 
teriorating political climate is still 
more palpable. Under the pressure of 
the United States interested in wreck- 
ing European cooperation, some lead- 
ing West European states have begun 
more frequently to discriminate 
against socialist states. Among the 
sanctions is the US refusal to apply 
most favoured-nation treatment to 
commerce with the USSR, the US 
embargo on the sale of agricultural 
goods and new technology to the 
Soviet Union, and the toughening of 
the terms of credit granted by coun- 
tries of the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
to socialist states. Some countries in 
the COCOM (Coordinating Committee 
of East-West trade policy), which the 
USA has turned into an instrument of 
political blackmail, have lengthened 
the list of goods not exportable to 
socialist countries. This makes the 
USA and some of its allies unreliable 
partners in economic cooperation, 
which they want to use as a tool of 
political pressure on the socialist 
countries. At present, the trading 
between socialist and capitalist coun- 
tries accounts for less than 4 per cent 
of world trade. 

The objective requirements of the 
international division of labour and 
the obvious mutual benefits of coop- 
eration among states with different so- 
cial systems, as witnessed during the 
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period of detente, predetermine the 
way for overcoming the difficulties 
and resuming the East-West dialogue. 

In the 1980s, the socialist countries 
adopted measures to establish more fa- 
vourable conditions for developing, 
on a stable and mutually beneficial 
basis, cooperation with states with a 
different socio-economic system. Spe- 
cifically, in early 1987 special reso- 
lutions were adopted concerning the 
procedure for the establishment and 
functioning of joint enterprises in 
the USSR, with foreign firms partici- 
pating. Besides, 20 Soviet Ministries 
and 70 major enterprises were given 
the right to effect their own export- 
import operations. The development 
of mutually beneficial cooperation 
is promoted by the socialist states’ 
efforts to strengthen political trust 
and remove the prejudices and log- 
jams in international relations that 
have accumulated since the past. 


Dialogue, North-South, a term ap- 
plied to relations between newly-free 
countries (South) and the advanced 
capitalist states (North) in connection 
with the restructuring of international 
economic relations. The term is not 
official and does not reflect the social- 
political distinctions between the re- 
spective groups of states. 

The dialogue between capitalist and 
developing countries may be traced 
to the processes of economic deco- 
lonisation and the striving of the 
newly-free states to assert themselves 
as equal participants in international 
economic relations. The demands of 
the developing countries in this area 





are reflected in the new international 
economic order programme. 


In the mid-70s the advanced 


capitalist states were compelled to. 


agree to discuss these demands in the 
UN and at special forums of representa- 
tives of the leading Western coun- 
tries and some developing states, such 
as the abortive Paris Conference (1975- 
77) and the Cancun meeting (1981). 
The dialogue within specialised UN 
agencies (IMF, IBRD) and GATT is 
not very constructive, because the 
Western powers hold undivided sway 
in them and, while making a few par- 
tial concessions, in substance seek to 
secure the survival of mechanisms that 
function within the sphere of capital- 
ism’s world economy. And that can 
mean only one thing—promotion of 
the unequal relations of neocolonial- 
ism. Western reluctance to discuss 
the fundamental aspects of restructur- 
ing international economic relations 
has deadlocked the North-South 
dialogue. Despite the relevant recom- 
mendations of the UN, imperialist 
states (and above all the USA) are 
wrecking the proposal of developing 
countries to hold global negotiations 
on key aspects of the world economy. 

The socialist countries back the fair 
demands of the developing states 
aimed at democratising international 
economic relations, and take a con- 
structive part in talks and discussions 
within the UN concerning the new in- 
ternational economic order. The CMEA 
Economic Summit in Moscow (1984) 
expressed solidarity with the resolu- 
tions of the 7th Conference of Heads 
of State or Government of Non-Aligned 


ee 


Countries (1983), and stressed the 
urgency of vitalising the work for a 
new international economic order. The 
summit came out in favour of the 
earliest possible global negotiations 
under UN auspices on _ crucial 
international economic problems with 
the participation of all states and with 
consideration for their legitimate in- 
terests. 

Attempts are being made to classify 
the socialist countries as belonging to 
the North. This broad interpretation 
of the term North ignoring the fun- 
damental distinctions between capi- 
talist and socialist states reflects the 
wish to conceal the responsibility of 
the capitalist states that were formerly 
colonial powers for the economic 
backwardness of the newly-free coun- 
tries, and neocolonialist policies that 
hold down their development. This 
view of the substance of the North- 
South dialogue weakens the positions 
of the developing countries in their 
fight for an effective restructuring 
of world economic relations. 


Dialogue, South-South, a concept 
of economic cooperation among devel- 
oping countries to strengthen their 
economies and counter the obstruc- 
tionist policies of the imperialist states 
over the question of a new inter- 
national economic order. 

The cooperation was to be based 
on “collective self-reliance’, an idea 
advanced by the Group of 77, working 
in two directions—fortifying the joint 
front of the developing countries 
in their relations with industrially 
advanced countries, on the one hand, 
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and improving the forms of mutual 
economic cooperation, on the other. 

The concept is most fully reflected 
in the documents adopted by the 7th 
Conference of Heads of State or 
Government of Non-Aligned Coun- 
tries (1983)—-the Declaration on 
Collective Self-Reliance Among Non- 
Aligned and Other Developing Coun- 
tries, and the Programme of Action in 
the economic field for the next ten 
years. 

The economic cooperation of devel- 
oping countries is also dealt with by 
UNCTAD. A committee on the eco- 
nomic cooperation and integration of 
developing countries has been set up 
under UNCTAD auspices, but West- 
ern countries, which in word support 
the developing countries’ economic 
cooperation programme, are trying to 
saddle them with what is in effect 
capitalist integration (see /ntegration, 
Capitalist Economic) and to consoli- 
date their influence through transna- 
tional corporations and such organi- 
sations as the Jnternational Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD). 

The developing countries’ efforts 
to arrange mutual economic coopera- 
tion on just democratic bases are great- 
ly facilitated by the firm and consis- 
tent support of the USSR and the en- 
tire socialist community. The commu- 
nity’s fundamental position on this 
matter was outlined in their joint sta- 
tement at the Fourth UNCTAD 
session in 1976. 

A prerequisite for economic coope- 
ration between the developing coun- 
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tries is radical socio-economic trans- 
formation to remove the obstacles 
to an independent national economy 
and stronger national sovereignty. 


Dictatorial Regime, see Authorita- 
rian Regime. 


Diktat, a word of German origin 
denoting coercion by political and 
economic pressure or military threats, 
the policy of an imperialist power 
imposing its will on another country, 
or saddling it with unequal treaties and 
agreements. A method of conducting 
affairs with other countries widely 
used by imperialist powers, notably 
the USA. 

Diktat is used alongside blackmail 
as an instrument of neocolonialism 
vis-a-vis developing countries to fortify 
the military-political positions of im- 
perialist states in various regions. Un- 
disguised diktat is the policy of the 
USA, the leading imperialist power, 
towards the Arab peoples of the Mid- 
dle East, aggravating the conflict in 
the region. Other examples are Ame- 
rica’s undeclared wars against Nica- 
ragua and Afghanistan. Diktat in in- 
ternational relations is often accompa- 
nied by, or is the consequence of, 
direct imperialist armed aggression, 
with the result that the weaker state 
is saddled with a regime picked by the 
aggressor state. That was how the Unit- 
ed States acted in the Dominican Re- 
public in 1965 and Grenada in 1983. 
Diktat is the core of US relations 
with many countries in Central Ameri- 
ca, Africa, and Southwest Asia. 

The USA and its allies would also 


like to use diktat as the basis for 
their relations with the socialist coun- 
tries. Example: their attempts to use 
sanctions against Poland and the USSR. 
But as subsequent events showed, 
the sanctions failed to yield the de- 
sired results and had a deleterious 
effect on the interests of those who 
imposed them. 

Efforts to employ diktat are the 
main obstacle to a fruitful East-West 
dialogue. 

Diktat is condemned by the inter- 
national community as a mode of ac- 
tion contrary to international law; 
treaties and agreements concluded by 
diktat are viewed as a violation of the 
sovereignty and independence of 
states. 

Soviet foreign policy and that of 
the entire socialist community is 
based on the principles of equal rights, 
non-interference in internal affairs, 
and respect for the sovereignty and 
independence of all states without 
exception. 


Diplomacy, Open, Public, exercise 
of a foreign policy whose aims and 
tasks are in harmony with the vital 
interests of the mass of the people, 
has been understood by them, and 
is kept in the public view. 

The forms and methods of a state’s 
diplomatic activity are determined 
by the aims of its foreign policy and 
the essence of its social system. The 
USSR, whose foreign policy was first 
shaped by Lenin, proclaimed an end to 
secret diplomacy typical of exploiting 
States of all social systems, and initiat- 
ed an honest policy open to the view 
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of all peoples. The recognition of the 
need for confidentiality in  inter- 
state relations, for secrecy in matters 
whose disclosure may be prejudicial, 
and for consultations behind closed 
doors, does not mean that in the for- 
eign policy of the Soviet Union deeds 
fail to match words, for, in fact, it 
never deviates from the aims that it 
has declared for all to hear. The USSR 
pursues a policy promoting global 
detente, strengthening international 
security and developing universal inter- 
national cooperation, rather than a 
“balance of power” policy once ini- 
tiated by Metternich, setting states 
against each other, forming blocs and 
counterblocs, and creating “axes” and 
“triangles”. The diplomatic activity of 
socialist states is convincing evidence 
that socialism guarantees truly democ- 
ratic principles of international inter- 
course, complete respect for the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of all 
countries, equal inter-state coopera- 
tion, and selfless assistance to peoples 
fighting for national liberation and so- 
cial progress. 

The foreign policy of capitalist 
states conducted in the interests 
of the ruling classes, notably the mo- 
nopoly bourgeoisie, is directed to sus- 
taining the exploiting system, to com- 
bating world socialism, the revolu- 
tionary and national liberation mo- 
vement, to vindicating the arms race, 
stoking up international tensions, 
and finding new ways of exercising 
imperialist domination over developing 
countries (see Neocolonialism). The 
diplomacy of the imperialist powers, 
first of all the USA, resorts to deceit, 
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blackmail, diktat, armed force and 
economic expansion. Its specific mani- 
festations are unwillingness to speak 
sincerely, diplomatic casuistry and 
pettifogging, and the “art” of making 
very simple questions complicated and 
carrying them into a deadlock. 

While maintaining the traditional 
character of their diplomacy, which 
is conducted in secret, behind the backs 
of nations and contrary to their in- 
terests, the imperialist powers are com- 
pelled to reckon with the rising influ- 
ence of socialism and the prestige of 
the foreign policy of socialist states 
asserting the principles of open dip- 
lomacy in inter-state relations. That 
is why they fall back on the term 
“public diplomacy”, which they fill 
with a content suiting their own needs. 
Their proclaiming “open” and ‘“‘pub- 
lic” diplomacy, portrayed as above- 
board, is meant to disguise the anti- 
popular, aggressive substance of impe- 
trialist policy. A special job here is 
assigned to public relations agencies, 
the press, and a ramified propaganda 
machine. 

Under its Programme of Democracy 
and Public Diplomacy proclaimed in 
1983, the US administration has re- 
doubled foreign policy propaganda in 
the context of the crusade against 
communism and is trying to arrogate 
the right to interfere in the affairs 
of other countries, above all the de- 
veloping states, on the pretext of “‘pro- 
tecting democracy’’. Its “public dip- 
lomacy” amounts to an attempt at 
countering the consistently effective 
peaceful foreign policy of the USSR 
and other socialist countries to avert 
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nuclear war and curb the arms race, 
and at overcoming the credibility cri- 
sis that US foreign policy is suffering 
in the eyes of world public opinion 
and among official quarters in coun- 
tries that are America’s allies. 

The main emphasis of the “public 
diplomacy” conducted by the US 
administration is laid on influencing 
present and potential leaders in West- 
ern and developing countries in a 
pro-American spirit; heightening the 
impact made by propaganda on the 
broadest possible segments of the pub- 
lic; tightening direct ties between US 
mass, religious and women’s organisa- 
tions, business groups, and trade 
unions and mass organisations in coun- 
tries to which the programme is being 
applied. 

In substance, it is a programme of 
international permissiveness. US lead- 
ers continue to rely on confronta- 
tion rather than cooperation, on coer- 
cion and methods of force in order 
to disrupt the basics of inter-state 
relations, and interfere in the affairs 
of other countries. Such a policy is a 
menace to international security. 


Diplomatic Immunity, the aggre- 
gate of rights and privileges accorded 
to foreign diplomatic missions, their 
heads and personnel (including family 
members), on the principle of respect 
for the sovereignty and equal rights 
of states. Trade missions and their 
personnel, too, enjoy diplomatic immu- 
nity, as do other permanent missions 
and delegations to countries and inter- 
national intergovernmental organisa- 
tions. The basic international instru- 








ment on diplomatic immunity is the 
Vienna Convention of 1961. 

Diplomatic immunity extends to 
the offices, archives, residence, prop- 
erty, vehicles, and the person of the 
diplomat. It denotes that the diplomat 
does not come under the jurisdiction 
of local criminal or civil courts, is 
relieved of paying taxes, is granted 
customs privileges, has freedom of 
communications with his government, 
the right of displaying the flag and 
state emblem of his country on the 
building of his mission, and so on. 
Forcible detention of diplomats, as in 
the case of the US diplomats held 
as hostages in Iran (1979) or in the 
kidnapping of Soviet diplomat Vitaly 
Yurchenko by the CIA (1985), is a 
gross violation of international law. 

But the immunity of residence does 
not imply the right to detain anyone 
on the premises of the diplomatic 
mission forcibly or to grant asylum in 
them to persons sought by the country 
of stay for criminal or civil offences. 
The immunity of the diplomat’s per- 
son does not rule out lawful self- 
defence against him. The diplomat 
must respect the laws of the country 
of stay, in the event of failing to do 
so he may be declared persona non 
grata, which obliges him to leave the 
country. 

Diplomatic immunity is intended to 
create the best possible conditions for 
the work of diplomatic missions in 
the interests of normal relations be- 
tween states and thereby of interna- 
tional order. The USSR and the other 
socialist countries have a stake in in- 
ternational peace and in good-neigh- 
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bour relations with all countries, 
and abide strictly by universally rec- 
ognised norms. 

Nowadays, systematic abuse of the 
privileges of diplomatic immunity may 
be observed in inter-state relations with 
the purpose of interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of the country of stay, 
and for purposes of subversion, sa- 
botage, and spying. Diplomat spies 
caught red-handed have been expelled 
from the USSR, Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Afghanistan, India, and other 
countries. Members of US embassies 
are known to have interfered in the 
national elections in India (1962), 
Nicaragua (1984), and in the Philip- 
pines (1986), to have cooperated 
directly with counter-revolutionaries 
in Poland and Afghanistan, to have 
taken part in CIA operations in certain 
NATO countries (e. g., Italy), and to 
have unlawfully granted asylum to 
criminals (e. g., harbouring on embassy 
premises for many years Cardinal 
Mindszenty, one of the organisers of 
the counter-revolutionary mutiny in 
Hungary). In the United States and 
some other countries the diplomatic 
immunity of Soviet missions and their 
personnel is often breached with the 
connivance of the authorities; fire has 
been set to offices of Soviet mis- 
sions or they were fired upon, Soviet 
personnel was threatened or insult- 
ed, and the like. 

On the pretext of combating “‘in- 
ternational terrorism”, some Western 
governments call for a revision of the 
Vienna Convention of 1961, referring 
to the need in “extraordinary cases” 
to search diplomatic missions, inter- 
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rogate their personnel, and inspect 
the diplomatic pouch. In 1978, the 
USA enacted a law under which mem- 
bers of foreign missions must in the 
event of court action against them 
apply to US courts to establish wheth- 
er or not they have diplomatic immu- 
nity. This is a violation of the 1961 Vi- 
enna Convention and goes counter 
to universally recognised standards of 
international law, thus complicating 
the work of foreign missions. Practices 
of that sort are fraught with grave 
international complications. Owing to 
the more frequent breaches of diplo- 
matic privileges and immunity, the 
UN General Assembly in 1973 adopted 
a Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Crimes Against Persons 
Who Enjoy International Protection, 
Including Diplomatic Agents. 


Direct Television Broadcasting 
(DTB), TV broadcasting via satel- 
lites received on home TV sets. It is 
technically possible to cover 90 per 
cent of the Earth’s surface with TV 
broadcasting by placing three com- 
munications satellites in a geostation- 
ary orbit (36,000 km) with a 50 kwt 
transmitter each. This technological 
breakthrough was viewed by the 
United States as another possibility 
to expand its psychological warfare 
against the Soviet Union and the coun- 
tries of the socialist community. 
Together with its plan of militarising 
outer space, the USA intends to 
place TV and radio broadcasting 
satellites in outer space, specifically 
designed for foreign policy propagan- 
da. A special department of TV 
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broadcasting to foreign countries has 
been set up within the US Infor- 
mation Agency (USIA). The creation 
of the world TV network (‘World- 
net”) gives American propaganda ac- 
cess to home TV screens in 125 coun- 
tries. This means that TV channels 
will be turned into an instrument of 
interference in the internal affairs of 
states and will promote subversive 
activities. The use of direct satellite 
television for expanding the propagan- 
da aggression is only part of the wider 
plans to employ ultra-modern commu- 
nications technology for expanding 
the “free flow of information’’, di- 
rected by the United States to other 
countries. 

Two international satellite systems, 
Intelsat and Intersputnik, are operat- 
ing at present. The satellites of the 
Intelsat system, dominated by Amer- 
ican corporations, are responsible for 
global communications between 150 
nations. Intersputnik unites television 
broadcasting organisations and com- 
munications institutions of the soci- 
alist countries together with some of 
the developing nations. Along with the 
other countries of the socialist com- 
munity, the Soviet Union has always 
supported a balanced system of norms, 
based on international law, for regu- 
lating the principles of direct TV 
broadcasting. Such norms would have 
as a foundation strict respect for the 
state sovereignty of big and small 
countries. The Soviet Union has also 
proposed legalising these norms in 
multilateral and bilateral documents. 

At the request of the UN General 
Assembly, the UN Committee on 








the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
began working on the draft principles 
regulating the use of government- 
owned artificial satellites for DTB. No 
agreement was reached on the draft, 
however, because of the unconstruc- 
tive position of the USA. The latter 
has refused to support the key pro- 
vision that the international DTB 
satellite service could be set up only 
on the basis of treaties and agreements 
between the transmitting and receiving 
countries, that being the stand taken 
by the delegations of the socialist and 
most of the developing countries. 

The overwhelming majority of na- 
tions supported the resolution that 
contained the DTB principles when 
it was considered by the 32th UN Gen- 
eral Assembly Session (1982), the 
United States and some of its al- 
lies voted against it. The resolution 
endorsed the principle under which 
DTB to another country may be car- 
ried out only in accordance with trea- 
ties and agreements with that state, i.e., 
on the basis of its clearly defined 
agreement. The principles approved by 
the resolution cover, among others, 
the application of international law, 
including the UN Charter, to the field 
of DTB and the responsibility of 
States for the contents of their DTB. 
Any field of human endeavour in out- 
er space, including satellite television 
broadcasting, falls under the provi- 
Sions of the space treaty of 1967, 
i. e., the Treaty on Principles Gov- 
erning the Activities of States in the 
Exploration and Use of Outer Space, 
Including the Moon and Other Celes- 
tial Bodies, and the declaration of the 


guidelines on the use of satellite broad- 
casting for the free dissemination of 
information, the promotion of educa- 
tion and the expansion of cultural 
exchanges, adopted by UNESCO in 
1972. 

The USA does not reckon with 
world public opinion as it is deploy- 
ing in outer space its equipment 
for waging television warfare against 
the USSR and the other socialist 
community countries. Meanwhile, the 
use of DTB to impair national sover- 
eignty has caused concern in some cap- 
italist countries as well. North Eu- 
ropean countries, for example, have 
proposed a project to set up the Nurd- 
sat all-Scandinavian satellite television 
broadcasting, which, it is hoped, will 
strengthen cultural identity and pre- 
vent the destruction of the Nordic 
countries’ national cultures under the 
influence of the West European tele- 
communications system operating via 
television satellites. 

The United States was forced to 
virtually abandon its plans of broad- 
casting “educational” programmes 
through a DTB satellite to Latin 
America back in the 60s in view of 
the clearly negative attitude of a num- 
ber of Latin American countries which 
opposed the project. The USA is 
trying to make up for the loss of its 
political position by stepping up its 
ideological offensive. It is imposing 
information imperialism, disregarding 
accepted norms in the field of com- 
munications. 


Disarmament, a system of measures 
the implementation of which should 
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lead to a reduction and, ultimately, 
liquidation of all means of warfare. 
This is a very important global prob- 
lem of today, on which the mainte- 
nance of peace and prevention of 
nuclear war hinges. Being a material 
guarantee of international security, 
disarmament has become an impe- 
rative of the nuclear age. 

According to the Soviet conception, 
disarmament is not a single act, but 
a prolonged, phased process, requiring 
a persistent struggle by all peaceloving 
forces to crush the resistance put up 
by aggressive, militarist circles in the 
imperialist countries. The final objec- 
tive of disarmament is general and 
complete disarmament, envisaging the 
liquidation of the armed forces and 
arms by all states. Partial disarmament 
measures serve as stages towards this 
end. They call for limitation, reduc- 
tion or elimination of some systems 
and types of weapons, and curbing 
of the arms race in certain geograp- 
hical regions. Arms limitation and 
reduction issues should be resolved 
via honest and strictly observed ag- 
Teements on the basis of the princip- 
le of not jeopardising the sides’ securi- 
ty, with the application of effective 
control. The funds released by disar- 
mament should be used for socio-eco- 
nomic development, especially in the 
developing countries, and to resolve 
global problems such as the food 
problem and the ecological problem. 

A principled line favouring disar- 
mament has always been part and par- 
cel of Soviet foreign policy, stemming 
from the peace-promoting essence of 
Socialism, which is determined by 
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the absence of classes interested in 
the arms race and aggressive wars. 
At the 1922 Genoa Conference, the 
Soviet side proposed general arms re- 
duction and the use of the funds 
thus released for economic needs. 
It was as a result of Soviet efforts 
that the achievement of disarmament 
was included in the UN Charter and 
other international documents, 
creating the international legal basis 
for the drive to effect it in the postwar 
period. In the 1950s and 1960s the 
USSR advanced a programme of gener- 
al and complete disarmament, repeat- 
edly proposed reaching agreement to 
ban, reduce or limit some systems and 
types of arms, and unilaterally reduced 
its armed forces and military budget. 

As a result of the persistent efforts 
of the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries, important bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements were concluded in 
the 1960s and 1970s on partial disar- 
mament measures limiting the scale 
and destructiveness of the arms race. 
It was in those years that the Soviet- 
American strategic offensive arms limi- 
tation agreements (1972, 1979), the 
ABM Treaty (1972) and others were 
concluded. In the 1970s the USSR 
suggested that political disarmament 
should be supplemented with mili- 
tary disarmament. The main direc- 
tions of the struggle to rid humanity 
of the war danger were formulated 
in the Peace Programme elaborated 
at CPSU congresses. 

In the 1980s disarmament has ac- 
quired paramount importance because 
the arms race started by imperialism, 
American imperialism first and fore- 








most, is unprecedented in rate and 
scale, and threatens to place humanity 
on the brink of a nuclear holocaust. 


Scientists estimate that a missile 
salvo from ten modern atomic sub- 
marines could put an end to civi- 
lisation. The arms race is increasing- 
ly undermining both national and in- 
ternational security, and is engender- 
ing new weapon systems programmed 
to begin operating automatically, thus 
heightening the danger of unsanc- 
tioned outbreak of nuclear war. In an 
effort to end the arms race and effect 
disarmament, and ensure peace and sec- 
urity, the USSR has been working 
consistently in such directions as lim- 
itation and narrowing of the sphere 
of military preparations, especially 
those connected with mass destruction 
weapons, exclusion of outer space 
from that sphere, strengthening of the 
regime of non-proliferation of nuc- 
lear arms, creation of nuclear-free 
zones; full liquidation of nuclear weap- 
ons and other types of mass destruc- 
tion weapons; reduction in the armed 
forces of states, above all the per- 
manent members of the UN Security 
Council and countries linked with 
them by military agreements; and a 
freeze and reduction of troops and 
arms in the most explosive regions of 
the world. 

Guided by a new political thinking, 
in 1986 the USSR put forward the 
Soviet comprehensive programme of 
disarmament to liquidate mass destruc- 
tion weapons, nuclear weapons prima- 
tily, by the end of the century, ad- 
vanced a detailed plan for eliminating 
chemical weapons and the industrial 


base for their production, elaborated 
jointly with the other Warsaw Treaty 
countries a balanced programme for 
reducing armed forces and conven- 
tional weapons in Europe, put forward 
the concept of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of international security, intro- 
duced a package of compromise pro- 
posals on nuclear and space arms at 
the Soviet-American Reykjavik 
summit, and called for an early UN 
conference to discuss the connection 
between disarmament and develop- 
ment. In all, the USSR and the other 
socialist community countries have 
made almost 200 proposals in the past 
few years on arms limitation and re- 
duction and disarmament. In the 
1980s the Soviet Union has taken a 
number of major unilateral steps: 
it has undertaken not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons (1982), de- 
clared a moratorium on placing anti- 
satellite weapons in outer space so 
long as other countries do likewise 
(1983), halted the measures taken in 
Europe in response to the NATO 
“additional armament” and reduced 
the SS-20 missiles deployed as part of 
those measures (1985), and on 6 
August 1985 introduced a moratorium 
on all nuclear explosions and prolong- 
ed it more than once until early 1987. 

The problem of disarmament has 
become a major aspect of the struggle 
waged by the world public, united by 
an earnest desire to defend peace (see 
Anti-War Movement). The socialist 
community countries are willing to co- 
operate with other states and peoples 
and with the progressive forces 
throughout the world in order to end 
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the arms race. The main obstacle on 
the way to disarmament is the policy 
pursued by aggressive imperialist cir- 
cles, above all in the USA, in their bid 
for attaining military superiority over 
the USSR. It is because of the USA 
that talks on certain specific issues 
involved in the arms race limitation 
and disarmament have been interrupt- 
ed or stopped over recent years. Agree- 
ments already concluded are being 
ignored by the USA or unilaterally 
declared invalid. The USA has refused 
to ratify and then adhere to the 
SALT-2 Treaty; it has suspended the 
entry into force of the treaties already 
signed on the limitation of underground 
nuclear weapon tests (1974) and on 
underground nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes (1976). By launching 
pteparations for Star Wars, the USA 
is jeopardising the termless ABM 
Treaty (1972) and a number of 
multilateral agreements now in force, 
such as, for example, those on ban- 
ning nuclear weapon tests in the three 
spheres (1963), on the principles of 
states’ activities connected with the 
exploration and use of outer space 
(1967), and on the prohibition of mili- 
tary or any other hostile use of en- 
vironment modification techniques 
(1977). The US puts up hindrances on 
the path of limiting, reducing and 
liquidating nuclear arms, it demonstra- 
tes an obvious reluctance to take 
account of the realities of the nuclear 
space age at talks on these issues. The 
Soviet-American Reykjavik summit 
(October 1986) showed that it is pos- 
sible not only to achieve radical nu- 
clear arms reduction but also to liqui- 
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date them completely in the future. 
Although the US stance on the SDJ 
prevented agreements on this score 
and although the US has since repudia- 
ted the Reykjavik agreements, the 
Soviet Union believes that further steps 
forward should be made from the re- 
sults of that meeting. On the basis of 
agreement reached on the interme- 
diate-range missiles in Europe, the 
USSR proposed that a relevant treaty 
be concluded immediately with the 
United States and the shorter-range 
tactical missiles be cut down to 
a zero level. 


Discount Rate, the official rate of 
interest set by the central bank of a 
country in its operations with com- 
mercial banks and other private credit 
and finance institutions. The official 
discount rate is used by the capitalist 
state as a most important instrument 
of fiscal and monetary policy. An in- 
crease in discount rates by central 
banks makes it more expensive for 
commercial banks to obtain reserves 
and forces the latter in their turn to 
raise interest rates on credits, which 
has a restraining effect on economic 
processes and serves aS an anti-in- 
flationary measure. Lower discount 
rates “‘cheapen” credit and thereby 
have a stimulating effect on the econ- 
omy. From the end of the 1950s 
to the mid-1970s a small change in dis- 
count rates was regarded as a means 
of the government anti-crisis economic 
policy; following the crises in the 
70s, became a major means of the anti- 
inflationary policy. The main reason 
for higher interest rates in the USA 





is the growth of military expendi- 
tures provoking an increase in the 
state budget deficit and public debt. 
This leads to the need for new loans 
and disorganises loan capital mar- 
kets. When changing discount rates, 
central banks have to take into ac- 
count the economic situation, in 
particular national and foreign markets 
of loan capital, and the budget and 
government debt. 

In the late 70s and early 80s, the 
USA used the mechanism of discount 
rates to start a war of interest rates 
against other capitalist countries. It 
raised these rates in order to push 
up the general level of bank interest 
in the country to fight inflation, 
raise the dollar exchange rate and at- 
tract foreign capital to the USA. A 
rise in discount and other rates in the 
USA leads to an increase in the dollar 
exchange rate, thus bringing money 
from Western Europe to the USA 
(about $100 billion a year). 

American policy in the financial 
and monetary sphere hits the economy 
of the developing countries suf- 
fering from heavy debts (see Debts 
of the Developing Countries). A rise 
in discount and exchange rates in the 
USA by only one per cent increases 
payments on debts by about $4 bil- 
lion. Thus, discount rate manipula- 
tion has become a tool for US financial 
aggression, a means for US admin- 
istration to finance the country’s 
economy at the expense of its part- 
ners, forcing the latter to pay for the 
military expenditures and military 
adventures of the USA contrary to 
their own economic interests. 


Discrimination, deliberate restric- 
tion or denial of rights and privileges 
to persons, organisations, or states as 
compared with others. Discrimination 
by reason of race, nationality, sex, 
age, property qualifications, and pollit- 
ical or religious convictions, is wide- 
spread in capitalist countries. 

Women and young people, for 
example, are discriminated against 
in pay; there is racial discrimination 
of Blacks and Indians in the USA; 
and suffrage is denied to poor people 
by reason of property, educational or 
residential qualifications in some US 
states, Australia, New Zealand, certain 
Asian and Latin American countries. 
Catholics in Northern Ireland, citizens 
of progressive views, particularly Com- 
munists, in the USA, the FRG, and 
other capitalist countries are subjected 
to discrimination. The Berufsverbote 
(ban on practising certain professions) 
enforced in the FRG, under which 
some 2 million citizens were subjected 
to a humiliating “special check”, with 
more than 6,000 losing their jobs, is 
an undisguised case of discrimination 
for political reasons, applied first and 
foremost to Communists, but also to 
non-Communist dissenters. The apart- 
heid regime of South Africa is an 
extreme form of racial discrimination. 

In the USSR and other socialist 
countries there is no such thing as 
discrimination of citizens. Article 34 
of the USSR Constitution guarantees 
the equality of citizens before the law 
without distinction of origin, social 
or property status, race or national- 
ity, sex, education, language, atti- 
tude to religion, type and nature of 
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occupation, domicile, or other status. 
The equality of Soviet citizens, gua- 
ranteed and protected in labour, edu- 
cation, participation in state affairs, 
and so on, is one of the main pillars 
of the socialist society and state. 

On the international scene, discrim- 
ination is widely practised by impe- 
trialist states in the sphere of foreign 
trade; it takes the shape of discrimina- 
tory customs duties, tariffs, quotas, 
a purpose-oriented credit policy, 
sanctions, and other measures applied 
selectively to various countries. West- 
ern states resort to such discrimina- 
tion in mutual competitive struggles 
(see Trade Wars). The developing 
countries are subjected to undisguised 
discrimination, with the result that 
they annually lose up to $300 billion 
owing to unequal commercial and 
economic relations with capitalist 
states. With regard to the newly-free 
countries, discrimination is directed 
first of all to maintaining opportunities 
for the monopolies of capitalist states 
to exploit their peoples. Discrimination 
applied in trade relations with countries 
of the socialist community pursues 
political aims—to hinder growth of 
economic ties with the West and to 
injure their economy. The policy of 
Testricting trade with socialist coun- 
tries was carried into effect through 
the Coordinating Committee for Multi- 
lateral Export Controls (COCOM). The 
results were not what had been ex- 
pected. Nor is this policy paying of at 
present. A striking example is the 
story of the US embargo on deliveries 
of equipment to the USSR for the 
Trans-Siberian Gas Pipeline, the bans 
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and restrictions failed to prevent the 
Soviet Union from completing the 
pipeline, and doing so long before 
schedule. The West’s discrimination 
against other sovereign states disor- 
ganises inter-state economic and politi- 
cal relations, prevents their normal 
development, undermines their eco- 
nomic security, and aggravates the 
international situation. The USSR re- 
jects any form of discrimination and 
the use of trade and economic, and 
scientific and technical ties as a means 
of pressure. It consistently advocates 
the development of business ties on 
the bases of the principle of equality 
and mutual advantage, and the crea- 
tion of an all-embracing system of 
international economic security. Dis- 
crimination, whatever form it takes, 
is contrary to international law. This 
follows from the UN Charter, the 
Declaration on the Principles of 
International Law (1970) which con- 
cerns friendly relations and _ co- 
Operation between states under the 
UN Charter, the international conven- 
tions on the abolition of all forms of 
racial discrimination (1965), on com- 
bating discrimination in education 
(1960), the abolition of all forms of 
discrimination of women (1980), the 
international human rights pacts 
(1966), and so on. 


Dollar Diplomacy, an expression 
that denotes use by the USA of its 
economic and military power, partic- 
ularly the crucial role of the dollar 
in the capitalist monetary system, to 
exercise economic and political pressure 
on sovereign countries. First used 


by US President Taft in 1912. Dollar 
diplomacy is the mode of operation 
of US authorities and monopoly 
corporations, which spend colossal 
sums to organise political blackmail, 
provocations, putsches and direct arm- 
ed interventions to combat national 
liberation movements, and to support 
reactionary dictatorial regimes. 

A prominent place among the ins- 
truments of dollar diplomacy belongs 
to financial and economic aid grant- 
ed by the USA to developing coun- 
tries both on a bilateral basis and 
through international organisations. It 
is used as a means of promoting 
transnational corporations and prompt- 
ing newly-free states to take the 
capitalist way. The large debts of the 
developing countries and their diffi- 
culties in obtaining foreign exchange 
to repay them open the way to US 
interference in the economic manage- 
ment of these countries, including var- 
ious economic and political condi- 
tions for refinancing the debts. 

Dollar diplomacy is also practised 
with regard to the Western allies of 
the USA (pressure to observe embar- 
goes and sanctions in East-West 
economic relations, accept “voluntary 
restrictions’ on export to the USA, 
and the like). 

An important aspect of dollar dip- 
lomacy are the dollar exchange rate 
manipulations. Throughout the 1970s, 
the USA repeatedly lowered the 
dollar’s rate of exchange in relation to 
the currencies of its commercial rivals 
(primarily the FRG mark and Japanese 
yen). By means of what was in effect 
a “dumping” of the dollar, US firms 
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were enabled to reach new sales mar- 
kets. In the early half of the 80s, 
however, the USA stood to gain more 
from raising the dollar’s exchange rate: 
the US administration revised its 
previous economic doctrine, shifting 
the emphasis on fighting inflation; 
as a result discount rates in US banks 
were increased. The stabilisation of the 
dollar and the difference in interest 
rates caused an inflow of capital from 
other countries to the US money 
market. This was used to cover the co- 
lossal deficit of the federal budget 
chiefly occasioned by excessive expen- 
ditures on the arms race. The 1985 
fall in the value of the dollar was used 
by the US to pressure its partners— 
Japan and West European countries. 
The dollar’s status as an international 
means of reserve and calculation en- 
ables the US to take advantage of any 
change in the currency situation to 
further its imperialist policy. 


Domino Theory, a US foreign 
policy concept which emerged during 
the Cold War. It says that the fall of 
a pro-Western regime in one country 
inevitably leads to the fall of similar 
regimes in neighbouring countries. It 
was first expounded by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles in 1954 
in view of preparations for US inter- 
vention in Indochina. The domino 
theory served to justify the US aggres- 
sion in Laos, Vietnam, and Kampuchea, 
and the policy of military blocs. 

In the early 80s, the domino theo- 
ry was adapted to US hegemony and 
intervention aims in Latin America: 
since, according to the logic of the 
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theory, the revolution in Nicaragua 
was to lead to the fall of pro-American 
dictatorships in the region’s other 
states, the Caribbean was proclaimed 
the strategic underbelly of the USA of 
vital importance in securing American 
national interests. As a result the USA 
is preparing armed aggression against 
Nicaragua and propping up dictatorial 
regimes in neighbouring countries. 
Thus, the domino theory aims at 
turning any conflict (at the USA’s 
discretion) between the revolutionary 
or national liberation movement and 
imperialism into a decisive battle since 
it is asserted that retreat in such a 
conflict (whether in Indochina or in 
Central America) would involve a chain 
reaction of subsequent defeats and ca- 
tastrophies. The theory serves to jus- 
tify the policy of imperialist inter- 
vention in the affairs of other states. 


Double-Key System, a term denoting 
a form of “control” presumably exer- 
cised by the West European allies of 
the United States over the use of the 
nuclear weapons which the latter 
has placed at the disposal of NATO. 
The essence of such control is that 
delivery for nuclear weapons (launch- 
ers, bombers, guns, ets.) are owned 
by the NATO countries on whose 
territory these weapons are deployed, 
while the nuclear warheads to them 
remain in the possession of the Unit- 
ed States, which is responsible for 
their protection and technical servic- 
ing, and for the assembly of nuclear 
systems. The double-key system has 
been used within NATO since the 50s. 
It was used in Britain, for example, 
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the launching of US 
medium-range Thor missiles (dis- 
mantled in the early 60s) and is still in 
use for tactical nuclear weapons. 
Theoretically, the double key is said to 
ensure a veto on the use of NATO 
nuclear weapons either by the United 
States or the government of thecountry 
where the weapons are deployed. In 
fact, however, the decision of using or 
not using nuclear weapons in Europe 
has rested with the United States, 
which fact, indeed, determines its 
dominant position within the North 
Atlantic bloc: the European NATO 
countries cannot use the NATO nuclear 
systems as they deem fit, while there 
is nothing to prevent the United States 
from starting a nuclear war with nuc- 
lear weapons that are in the service 
of the US armed forces and do not 
come under the double-key system. 

Now that US Pershing-2 and cruise 
missiles are being deployed in West- 
ern Europe, the double-key system 
has again become a topic of public 
discussion. The demand that along 
with the USA, the decisive vote on 
launching US medium-range missiles 
should be granted to countries that 
have agreed to station them in their 
territory, is being voiced, among oth- 
ers, by Franz Josef Strauss, who has 
long since begun pleading that West 
Germany should have some form of 
access to nuclear weapons. Progressive 
West European quarters note that 
European security requires the re- 
moval of US nuclear missiles from the 
territory of West European countries 
instead of discussions as to who should 
be responsible for their use. 
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“Eastern Treaties” of the FRG, the 
treaties which were signed in the early 
1970s by the Soviet Union, Poland, 
the GDR and Czechoslovakia, on the 
one hand, and the FRG, on the other, 
and which laid the groundwork for 
the restructuring of bilateral relations 
between these countries in the spirit 
of goodneighbourliness, peace and sta- 
bility in Europe. The steady and irre- 
versible changes in the alignment of 
world forces in favour of peace, de-. 
mocracy and socialism, the unity of 
the socialist community countries and 
also the development of realistic 
trends in West German foreign policy 
with the coming to power of the Social 
Democrats—Free Democrats govern- 
ment in 1969 served as a prerequisite 
for a series of talks that culminated in 
the signing of the treaties. 

First came the treaty between the 
USSR and the FRG (August 12, 1970), 
which created conditions for the norm- 
alisation of relations between the 
latter and other socialist countries. It 
Stated that the main goal of the two 
States’ policies was to maintain world 
peace and attain detente. The two 
sides pledged to resolve disputes 
exclusively by peaceful means, to re- 
frain in their relations from the threat 


or use of force and to observe un- 
swervingly the territorial integrity of 
all states in Europe within the bounda- 
ries obtaining on the day of the signing 
of the treaty, including along the 
Oder—Neisse line forming the western 
border of Poland as well as the border 
between the FRG and the GDR. 

The Treaty on the Principles of 
Normalising Relations Between Poland 
and the FRG (December 7, 1970), the 
Treaty on the Principles of Relations 
Between the GDR and the FRG (De- 
cember 21, 1972) and the Treaty on 
Mutual Relations Between Czechoslo- 
vakia and the FRG (December 11, 
1973) also contained pledges by the 
signatories to observe the inviolability 
of the borders established in Europe 
and to respect their territorial integri- 
ty. The sides pledged to solve in the 
future all their disputes exclusively by 
peaceful means and to refrain from the 
threat or use of force in cases pertain- 
ing to security in Europe and through- 
out the world. The treaties envisaged 
the development of cooperation in the 
economic, scientific and technical 
fields, transport, legal relations, com- 
munications, health care, culture, 
sports, environmental protection, and 
other areas. 
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The treaties between the USSR, Po- 
land, the GDR and Czechoslovakia, on 
the one hand, and the FRG, on the 
other, created a system of political and 
international legal acts to settle rela- 
tions between the socialist countries 
and the FRG on the realities obtaining 
in Europe as a result of World War II 
and postwar development. Those were 
equal treaties which were signed by 
states with differing socio-economic 
systems and which put into effect the 
principle of peaceful coexistence. 
They brought the sides tangible results 
in the realm of political contacts, 
economic cooperation, cultural rela- 
tions, scientific activity and contacts 
between public organisations. 

The treaties played an important 
role in strengthening the international 
positions of the FRG and raising its 
prestige. After it had recognised the 
existing borders in Europe and become 
involved in the process of detente, the 
FRG, together with the GDR, was 
admitted to the UN. At the same time 
the “Eastern treaties” stimulated the 
convocation of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
paved the way to the talks on the 
reduction of the armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe and laid 
the foundations for the settlement 
of the West Berlin problem (see 
Quadripartite Agreement on West Ber- 
lin) and also for the solution of other 
problems of maintaining peace and 
security in Europe. 

Strict compliance with the treaty 
pledges made by the socialist countries 
and the FRG on a bilateral basis ac- 
quires special importance in view of 
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the worsening international situation. 
The deployment of American cru- 
ise missiles on West German terri- 
tory is incompatible with the pledge 
made by the country in its “Eastern 
treaties” to pursue the policy of 
disarmament and mutual security. The 
strengthening of revanchism in the 
FRG is accompanied by calls for the 
revision of today’s borders in Europe, 
the borders that are a factor of the 
yearslong postwar development of 
Europe in the conditions of peace. 


Ecological Problem, a global prob- 
lem of the last third of the 20th cen- 
tury which arose as a result of the 
unfavourable impact on the na- 
tural environment of man’s economic 
activities leading to considerable changes 
in the course of natural processes, 
both immediate and long-term. Nega- 
tive changes in the environment became 
stronger during the scientific and 
technological revolution chiefly due to 
spontaneous use of its achievements 
under capitalism, Environmental pollu- 
tion seriously harms nature and wor- 
sens the ecological parameters of the 
environment people live in. As a result 
there are signs that some kinds of non- 
renewable resources are being ex- 
hausted, natural complexes and land- 
scapes are becoming poorer, species 
of animal and plant worlds are being 
reduced. Many baneful problems 
emerged in connection with the 
extraction of a number of non-renew- 
able natural resources, in particular 
fuel and minerals. The consequences 
of man’s impact on nature involve not 
only individual countries and regions 





but also the entire planet, in particular 
all its biogeophysical envelopes—the 
atmosphere, the hydrosphere, the 
biosphere, part of the lithosphere and 
the cosmosphere. 

The ecological problem is closely 
associated with many global problems 
in the development of human civilisa- 
tion — primarily the problem of war 
and peace, and also the food, energy 
and raw material problems, explora- 
tion of the World Ocean resources and 
outer space, overcoming the economic 
backwardness of the developing states. 

At the same time the solution 
of the ecological problem should not 
be approached, as Western experts do 
it, from a purely technical or conser- 
vationist point of view; neither should 
the prospects of the global ecolog- 
ical situation be appraised in a pessim- 
istic vein. 

Under socialism, optimal relations 
with nature are ensured by combining 
the progressive social system’s advan- 
tages with the achievements of the 
scientific and technological revolution, a 
conscientious attitude to natural wealth, 
planned development of the envi- 
ronment and reproduction of natural 
resources. Environmental protection 
and rational use of natural resources 
are regarded in the socialist countries 
as an integral condition for and impor- 
tant part of the solution of major 
social and economic tasks, consis- 
tent raising of living standards and 
improvement of the socialist way of 
life and comprehensive development 
of the personality. 

The socialist countries are confi- 
dent that the global ecological prob- 


lem can be solved and regard strength- 
ening of peace, real disarmament, 
avertion of the threat of nuclear war, 
fruitful cooperation between states 
with different social and political sys- 
tems, including cooperation in conser- 
vation, restoration and improvement 
of global ecological conditions, as im- 
portant preconditions for its solution. 

The socialist countries actively sup- 
port international cooperation in nature 
conservation and relevant activities 
by international government and non- 
government organisations. Developing 
such cooperation within the CMEA 
framework in all ways, the socialist 
countries also fruitfully work in the 
UN agencies, and come out for further 
strengthening of European coopera- 
tion in nature conservation. 


Economic Aid, a form of interna- 
tional economic relations consisting in 
providing developing countries with 
financial or material resources and 
services on favourable terms or free of 
charge. The essential meaning and 
nature of economic aid fundamentally 
differs depending on the social and 
political system of the donor country. 

Government “aid for development” 
provided by the imperialist states to 
the newly-free countries is a basic 
component and form of neocoloni- 
alism. The aid furnished along these 
lines pursues the aim of establishing 
bigger economic, political and mili- 
tary dependence of the newly-free 
countries on the centres of world 
capitalism. It is directed towards 
establishing the capitalist mode of 
production in the developing coun- 
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tries, weakening the anti-imperialist 
struggle, and widening possibilities for 
the trade and investment expansion of 
the transnational corporations. 

Coordination of the aid provided 
by the developed capitalist countries is 
done by the Development Assistance 
Committee functioning under the 
OECD. It is also the committee’s job 
to collect statistical data concerning 
aid and publish relevant studies. 

The imperialist states continuously 
exaggerate the importance of their 
aid to developing countries. Actually, 
however, the level of aid recommend- 
ed by the UN for the capitalist coun- 
tries equalling 0.7 per cent of their 
GNP, has not been reached yet. The 
share of the GNP provided by the 
capitalist states on favourable terms to 
the developing countries constituted 
0.34 per cent in 1970, 0.36 per cent 
in 1984. Only four countries currently 
fulfil the UN recommendation: Swe- 
den, Norway, the Netherlands and 
Denmark. 

The United States, the leading im- 
perialist power, provides aid amount- 
ing to as little as 0.24 per cent of its 
GNP. 

Financial and economic assistance 
to the developing countries on the 
part of the socialist states is different 
in content. It pursues overall aims of 
their cooperation and is based on 
equality, mutual benefit, respect for 
sovereignty and non-interference in 
the affairs of the recipient countries. 
The socialist countries’ assistance is 
determined by the relations of pro- 
duction that exclude the possibil- 
ity of and the need for foreign invest- 
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ments or political subordination of the 
developing countries. Socialist assis- 
tance is of a complex nature: it is 
integrally linked to the development of 
the young states’ industrial base and 
the restructuring of international eco- 
nomic relations on a just and democra- 
tic foundation. Credits offered by the 
socialist states are more favourable 
for the newly-free countries in terms 
of interest rates. Moreover, they do 
not contain direct or indirect demands 
upon the recipients and are usually 
returned either in the output of the 
enterprises built with their assistance 
or products of traditional export. 
This saves foreign currency, increases 
the export potential, and expands a 
stable and guaranteed market for pro- 
ducts from the developing countries. 

A halt to the arms race would con- 
siderably expand economic aid. The 
imperialist-sponsored principle “arms 
instead of development” should be 
replaced with its opposite, ‘‘disarma- 
ment for development”. 


Economic and Social Council of the 

UN (ECOSOC), one of the main UN 
bodies which, on a par with the UN 
General Assembly and under its super- 
vision, is responsible for UN func- 
tions in the economic and _ social 
spheres. In these fields the ECOSOC is 
a leading body and coordinator of 
activities carried on by the UN 
agencies, and also a forum for the dis- 
cussion of issues in international 
economic and social policies and for 
the elaboration of basic recommenda- 
tions for UN member states and UN 
agencies. The ECOSOC consists of 54 
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18 of whom are elected 


members, 
every year by the General Assembly 


for a three-year term. ECOSOC 
members include 14 states in Africa, 
11 in Asia, 10 in Latin America, 13 in 
Western Europe and other developed 
capitalist states, and 6 in socialist 
states in Eastern Europe. The highest 
body is a session held three times a 
year—in winter (organisational) in 
New York, in spring in New York 
again and in summer in Geneva. 
During the work of the Council’s 
session, three of its full-member ses- 
sion committees work: the First (Eco- 
nomic), Second (Social) and Third 
(on Programme and Coordination). 
For successful fulfilment of its 
functions and in accordance with the 
right granted by the Charter the 
ECOSOC set up a number of func- 
tional and auxiliary bodies: standing 
committees and commissions (for exam- 
ple, the Committee on the Appli- 
cation of Science and Technology to 
Development), functional commissions 
and sub-commissions (on population, 
human rights, regional economic com- 
missions, and others). Other bodies 
associated with the ECOSOC include 
the UN Children’s Fund, the Office of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, the UN Development  Pro- 
gramme, and others. The ECOSOC has 
made a notable contribution to eco- 
nomic and social cooperation within 
the UN. An important place in its 
activities is allotted to promoting the 
economic growth of the developing 
countries and overcoming their eco- 
nomic backwardness, putting an end 
to their unequal position in the world 
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capitalist economy and effective use of 
natural resources, coordination of ac- 
tivities carried on by bodies, organisa- 
tions and specialised agencies within 
the UN system along socio-economic, 
scientific and technical lines. The 
Council deals with improvement of the 
working people’s situation in the devel- 
oping countries, fighting poverty, 
hunger and disease, eradicating illitera- 
cy, securing human rights in the polit- 
ical, economic, social and cultural 
fields, the housing problem, crime pre- 
vention and other problems. The 
ECOSOC helps effect consultative 
links between international nongovern- 
ment organisations and the UN. 

The USSR and the other socialist 
countries favour increasing the 
ECOSOC’s coordinating role in UN 
social and economic activities, con- 
solidating and improving its structure 
and that of its agencies as well as 
raising their effectiveness. 


Economic Commissions of the UN, 
five regional economic commissions 
working under the UN Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC): Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE), Eco- 
nomic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific (ESCAP), Economic 
Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA), Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA), and Economic Social 
Commission for West Asia (ECWA). It 
is the purpose of the commissions to 
contribute to social and economic 
development in the relevant regions 
and improve collaboration within the 
region; draw up recommendations 
concerning problems involving the 
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interests of countries in the given 
region; fulfil functions of research, 
consultation, information and analysis. 
The regional commissions operate in 
close contact with the other bodies of 
the UN and its specialised agencies. 

The ECE was founded in 1947. It 
is composed of 32 European states, 
including the USSR, the Ukrainian 
and Byelorussian republics as well as 
the USA and Canada. The ECE Secre- 
tariat is in Geneva. The plenary 
session held annually is the Com- 
mission’s highest body. The ECE is 
a ramified and efficient system of 
various committees and other auxiliary 
agencies having to do with a wide 
range of problems in European eco- 
nomic cooperation. It has committees 
on science and technology, agriculture, 
coal, gas, electric power, foreign trade, 
transportation, housing, and others. 
Two opposite approaches to European 
economic cooperation are apparent in 
the Commission’s work. The socialist 
countries invariably seek to contribute 
to the East-West dialogue within the 
ECE. That line is opposed by the USA 
and some of their closest NATO 
allies attempting to prevent the devel- 
opment of international cooperation 
within the commission. 

The ESCAP (before 1974 the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East) was set up in 1947 by 
decision of the ECOSOC as an interim 
body to provide assistance for the 
war-ravaged countries in Asia and the 
Far East. In 1951, it was transformed 
into a permanent regional commission. 
The Secretariat is in Bangkok. A total 
of 35 states and territories, including 
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the USSR, are members of the ESCAP. 
It also cooperates with a number of 
associated members. The annual plen- 
ary session is the highest body. Com- 


mittees on industry and _ natural 
resources, trade, domestic transporta- 
tion and communications, agriculture, 
and others operate within the ESCAP. 
The Asian and Pacific Development 
Administration Centre, Mekong Com- 
mittee and others work under the 
Commission’s auspices. ESCAP’s acti- 
vities contribute to the comprehensive 
economic development of the coun- 
tries in the region, strengthening their 
economic links and their wider co- 
operation with other regions. The 
Commission renders assistance in sur- 
veying and developing regional re- 
sources, particularly in developing the 
resources of the Mekong River and 
the shelf zone, in studying develop- 
ment prospects for the economy’s 
basic sectors, in coordinating national 
development programmes, in solving 
social problems, in doing away with 
illiteracy and so on. The USSR takes 
an active part in the ESCAP’s work. 
US imperialism’s constant attempts to 
aggravate the situation in the region 
obstruct the Commission from taking 
constructive decisions. 

The ECLA was founded in 1948 as 
a temporary body, and transformed 
into a permanent regional commission 
in 1951. The plenary session (held 
once every two years) is its highest 
body. The Secretariat is in Santiago. 
The Commission comprises 40 states, 
including Britain, Spain, Canada, the 
Netherlands, the USA, Portugal and 
France. A number of the region’s states 





and territories are associated members. 
The USSR takes part in the ECLA’s 
work as an observer. The Carribbean De- 
velopment and Cooperation Committee, 
the Economic Cooperation Committee 
of the Central American Isthmus, as 
well as the Conference on the Involve- 
ment of Women in Economic and 
Social Development in Latin America 
work within the ECLA framework. 
The Latin American Demographic 
Centre and the Latin American Insti- 
tute for Economic and Social Plan- 
ning operate under the Commission’s 
auspices. The ECLA focusses its 
attention on integration processes in 
the region and measures to improve 
its foreign economic links with other 
countries and regions. An important 
place is taken by social problems and 
environmental protection. 

The ECA was founded in 1958. 
The Secretariat is in Addis Ababa. 
The ECA comprises 51 countries and 
territories in Africa. By the ECOSOC 
decision (1963) South Africa was 
banned from participation in the Com- 
mission until it stops its racist policies. 
Namibia is an associated member. The 
USSR takes part in the ECA’s work as 
an observer. The annual plenary ses- 
sion is the highest body. The ECA has 
done extensive work in determining 
the African continent’s economic po- 
tential, drawing up development plans 
and promoting inter-African coopera- 
tion. The Monrovian Development 
Strategy for Africa and the Lagos 
Plan of Action to implement it were 
elaborated with its active participa- 
tion. The 18th ECA Session (1983) 
adopted a declaration reaffirming its 
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desire to strengthen international 
peace and cooperation and faith in the 
aims and principles of African unity. 
Important questions of overcoming 
the social and economic backwardness 
of the continent were considered at 
the 19th (1984) and 20th (1985) ses- 
sions of the ECA. 

The ECWA began to operate on 
January 1, 1974. Its headquarters 
are in Baghdad. Its membership 
includes 13 states and the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation. The USSR 
takes part in its activities as an observ- 
er. The annual plenary session is the 
highest body. The Commission takes 
measures to broaden the member 
countries’ economic activities, streng- 
then cooperation between them, study 
the region’s economic and technical 
problems, collect and distribute eco- 
nomic, technical and statistical data, 
render consultative assistance to mem- 
bers and help the ECOSOC solve their 
regional problems. 


Economic Crises, recurrent slumps 
in production in capitalist society 
caused by the basic contradiction of 
capitalism, i., that between the 
social nature of production and the 
private capitalist form of appropria- 
tion, by the contradictions between 
production and consumption and that 
between the production potential and 
the limited purchasing power of the 
popular masses, as well as by the anar- 
chy of production, which the state- 
monopoly regulation of the economy 
fails to eradicate. Economic crises, 
which embrace all economic spheres 
and a major part of production, rep- 
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resent outbreaks of contradictions 
inherent in the capitalist economy; 
they profoundly disrupt the mech- 
anism of, and conditions for, the re- 
production of capital. Crisis mani- 
fests itself primarily as a crisis of 
overproduction, which is a consti- 
tuent phase of the economic cycle. 
Thus one cycle is concluded and an- 
other begins. Such crises are reflected 
primarily in the overproduction of 
goods while the population’s solvent 
demand is limited, in the overaccu- 
mulation of capital, in reduced produc- 
tion and bankruptcies, chronic unem- 
ployment, and deteriorating living 
standards. Periodic cyclical crises en- 
sure a forced levelling-out of the 
disrupted reproduction, thus creating 
requisites for a transition to the next 
phases of the cycle: depression, 
recovery and upsurge. 

Non-recurring economic crises in- 
clude intermediate ones, which punc- 
tuate periods of economic recovery 
or boom; local crises, which affect 
individual economic spheres; supple- 
mentary, which are due to the incom- 
plete elimination of capitalist con- 
tradictions in a cyclical crisis; struc- 
tural crises of various kinds, such as 
overproduction crises affecting individ- 
ual industries, transportation or agri- 
culture; crises in the sphere of circu- 
lation, such as monetary or fiscal 
crises affecting foreign trade balances 
or balances of payments, and crises 
of the economic relations within the 
world capitalist system as a whole. 
Last but not least, the energy, raw 
materials and ecological problems 
acquire crisis proportions, while the 
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food problem also becomes more 
acute. 

The crises, which have accompanied 
the development of capitalism since 
1825, became particularly devastating 
at the stage of imperialism. The crisis 
of 1929-33, referred to as the Great 
Depression, affected the economic, 
social and political foundations of 
world capitalism. At the present 
stage in the development of capital- 
ist society, crises exacerbate all the 
economic, social and political contra- 
dictions of the capitalist system to a 
point of extreme intensity. In just one 
decade, three global crises (1970-71, 
1974-75 and 1980-82) affected all 
major imperialist countries and centres. 
Commodity overproduction and the 
overaccumulation of capital were 
interwoven with structural crises and 
with aggravated global problems and 
inflation. Also revealed were a pro- 
found disruption of the entire eco- 
nomic base of state-monopoly cap- 
italism, a crisis of its economic poli- 
cies and methods of anti-cyclical re- 
gulation. 

Crises inflict innumerable hardships 
on the working class, the working 
people in general, and result in intensi- 
fied class struggle. The development of 
the capitalist economy from one crisis 
to another is the economic law of the 
last social system based on exploita- 
tion and an irrefutable demonstration 
of its historical limitations. and of the 
downward trend in its development, as 
well as of its inability to manage the 
productive forces of society or to use 
them in full. The only way out of 
economic crises is a revolutionary 





transition from capitalism to socialism 
and communism, This offers genuine 
scope for the development of the 
productive forces of society. 


Economic Interdependence, the 
growing importance of mutual inter- 
state economic ties in the modern 
world. Economic interdependence is 
manifested in the fact that the condi- 
tions of economic development, the 
reproduction process, the population’s 
living standard and other important 
economic features are in each country 
increasingly determined not only by 
internal factors and the country’s re- 
sources and socio-economic structure 
but also by the situation in other 
states, in the world economy as a 
whole. This is because of the integrity 
of the present-day world economy, in 
which general law-governed processes 
exist side by side with the specific 
economic laws of the socialist or 
capitalist mode of production. The 
scientific and technological revolution 
and social changes in the world are 
enhancing the interconnection of 
states and peoples. This is an objective 
process. Within the world socialist 
economy it results from the planned 
international economic cooperation on 
the principles of equality, respect for 
sovereignty and mutual advantage. 
Typical of the imperialist states is an 
aggressive economic policy through 
which monopoly capital seeks to use 
economic interdependence to obtain 
the highest possible profits, regardless 
of the damage done to the peoples of 
other countries. 

The expansion of mutual economic 





ties between developed capitalist coun- 
tries is accompanied by a heightening 
of all their contradictions, a phenome- 
non most vividly manifested in the 
clash of trade and economic interests 
between the three centres of imperial- 
ist rivalry—the USA, Western Europe, 
and Japan. The more powerful impe- 
rialist states, the US above all, rely 
on the objective process of interde- 
pendence in their effort to subordi- 
nate their partners economically, po- 
litically and militarily. 

The system of economic inter- 
dependence between imperialist and 
developing countries is used by the 
centres of modern imperialism to 
strengthen the liberated countries’ 
role as a periphery of world capitalism; 
it is a factor of neocolonialism, and it 
has the overriding objective of under- 
mining the economic independence of 
the newly-free states. 

Because of this growing economic 
interdependence, the 29th UN Gener- 
al Assembly Session (1974) approved 
a Charter of the Economic Rights 
and Duties of States aimed at preserv- 
ing their economic security. 

As part of its comprehensive sys- 
tem of international security, which 
envisages measures in the area of in- 
terstate economic relations as well 
as in the military, political and hu- 
manitarian spheres, the Soviet Union 
proposes that a World Congress on 
Economic Security should be con- 
vened, 


Economic Zone, an area beyond 
the territorial waters and adjacent to 
them in which the littoral state has a 
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sovereign right to survey for, develop 
and protect animal, mineral and vege- 
table resources, as well as jurisdiction 
in erecting and using man-made is- 
lands and installations, protecting the 
marine environment and carrying on 
research. The status of the economic 
zone was worked out by the Second 
UN Conference on the Law of the 
Sea. The zone it established cannot 
be wider than 200 nautical miles. At 
present, economic zones occupy about 
40 per cent of the World Ocean, in- 
cluding regions yielding 96 per cent 
of the fish catches. 

According to the UN Convention 
on the Law of the Sea (1982) the 
special legal status of the high seas 
extends to the waters of the economic 
zone. In this zone all states enjoy free 
tight of navigation and air flights, 
and the right to lay cables, pipelines 
and so forth. Littoral states have so- 
vereign right over live and mineral 
resources in this zone. Even if a lit- 
toral state does not survey or develop 
resources there, no other state may do 
so without permission from the littoral 
state. Within its jurisdiction it also has 
the right to regulate, permit and carry 
out research in its economic zone. 

National legislation concerning eco- 
nomic zones must be altered to con- 
form to the UN Convention on the 
Law of the Sea. Despite these recom- 
mendations, in a bid to secure mono- 
poly rights in disposing of the ocean’s 
resources the USA adopted an Eco- 
nomic Zone Act (1976) contradicting 
the legal status established by the 
Convention, and refused to sign the 
Convention in 1982. 
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The Law on the Economic Zone 
(1983) adopted by the USSR fully 
conforms to the UN Convention on 
the Law of the Sea elaborated by the 
international community of states and 
signed by the Soviet Union. 


ECOSOC, see Economic and Social 
Council of the UN. 


EEC, see European Economic Com- 
munity. 


Embargo, a ban on importing or 
exporting goods or currency; the 
measure may by introduced in war- 
time or peacetime. In wartime, it is a 
form of economic blockade; in peace- 
time, a means of exerting economic or 
financial pressure on other countries. 

The UN Charter allows for intro- 
ducing an embargo as a collective 
repressive measure in respect to 
states whose actions threaten interna- 
tional peace and security. For example, 
in 1977 the UN Security Council 
adopted a resolution introducing an 
embargo (partial because of the 
French veto on the complete em- 
bargo) on arms deliveries to South 
Africa. In 1968 a similar resolution 
was adopted in relation to trade 
with South Rhodesia. 

In recent years embargo has been 
arbitrarily used by the US adminis- 
tration in the sphere of East-West 
relations in violation of established 
norms. On the assumption that the 
socialist countries are more interested 
in trade relations than the West, the 
imperialist states (the USA above all) 
have attempted to make the develop- 












































ment of business relations contingent 
on political concessions. Thus, the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act—the Battle Act—was adopted 
in the USA in 1951. It was replaced 
in 1979 by a new law regulating ex- 
port and providing for an embargo on 
the export from the USA to the 
socialist countries of ‘military materi- 
als” and cutting off US aid to states 
which do not discriminate in trade 
with the socialist countries. Pursuing 
a “position-of-strength” policy the USA 
increasingly seeks to use restrictions 
on business relations to undermine 
the socialist countries’ economies and 
extort political concessions from them. 
In 1980, the USA violated existing 
contracts and introduced an embargo 
on grain deliveries to the USSR as a 
measure of political pressure in con- 
nection with the events in Afghanis- 
tan. In 1981-82, the USA resorted to 
trade sanctions in respect to the USSR 
and Poland; disregarding international 
law the USA spread the embargo on 
the sale of American equipment and 
technology to the USSR for the con- 
struction of the Urengoi—Western 
Europe gas pipeline to all foreign 
branches and licences of American 
companies. As a result, relations be- 
tween the USA and its West European 
allies abruptly worsened. The embargo 
was called off the same year, but US 
companies and their branches lost 
more than $2,000 million, and the 
USA showed that it was an unreliable 
partner. Nevertheless, in 1984, contra- 
ry to the interests of the Western 
countries and general trends in interna- 
tional cooperation, the USA pushed a 


series of restrictions on trade with 
the socialist countries through the 
COCOM. 

The socialist community countries 
oppose such policies by a set of mea- 
sures aimed at securing normal devel- 
opment of international economic 
and political relations in order to 
strengthen peace on the planet and 
humanity’s progress. The Declaration 
“Preservation of Peace and Interna- 
tional Economic Cooperation”’ adopt- 
ed at the CMEA Economic Summit in 
June 1984 pointed out that any mea- 
sures of economic aggression such as 
embargo or the threat of embargo, 
boycott, trade, credit and techno- 
logical blockade should be excluded 
from the practice of international 
relations. Renunciation of such a poli- 
cy, which undermines economic ties 
between states, would be an impor- 
tant step towards a system of interna- 
tional economic security. 


Energy Problem, a problem arising 
due to the worsening supply of fuel 
resources as a result of changes in the 
structure of their use and the price 
level following World War II. An ag- 
gravation of the problem in the non- 
socialist world resulted in the energy 
crisis. 

The energy problem increased dis- 
proportions in the capitalist economy, 
extended economic crises in the 1970s, 
and aggravated structural crises~mon- 
etary-financial, ecological, and food. 
The aggravation of the energy crisis 
does not mean the exhaustion of 
primary energy resources, which are 
practically inexhaustible. Having 
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given rise to a growth in energy 
consumption, the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution opened up pos- 
sibilities for development of non- 
traditional kinds of energy and a more 
efficient use of traditional ones. The 
energy problem is not due to the 
abrupt increase in the prices of oil by 
the exporting countries which played 
a part in the aggravation of the energy 
problem only in view of the policy 
pursued by the major fuel and energy 
monopolies which sought to retain 
their enormous incomes by all means. 
The aggravation of the energy problem 
is due to a number of causes. The 
growing production of relatively cheap 
oil and stepped-up development of 
power-intensive industries have led to 
a disruption of the correspondence in 
the available natural resources of 
liquid fuel and the scale of its con- 
sumption. The ratio of proved mineral 
deposits to the existing level of extrac- 
tion (tentative time the deposits may 
be exploited) for the non-socialist 
world in the 70s was 617 years for 
coal, 42 years for gas and 33 years for 
oil. 

At the same time a gap was ob- 
served between the demands of the 
scientific and technological revolu- 
tion and the capitalist methods of 
economic management. The available 
technology proved to be unprepared 
for the development of alternative 
sources of energy—atomic power, 
geothermal, solar and so on—on a 
mass scale. Technical progress was 
oriented towards the prevailing energy 
carrier of the previous stage in the de- 
velopment of production—oil, whose 
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resources in nature are limited. The 
world economic causes contributing to 
the aggravation of this problem include 
altificially low oil prices set by the 
international oil cartel preventing the 
development of new oil fields and 
other traditional kinds of fuel, devel- 
opment of nuclear and other new 
kinds of energy. 

From the natural-geographical view- 
point, an important factor was the 
remoteness of easy-to-develop oil 
fields from areas of their consump- 
tion in the capitalist world. The low 
level of oil prices increased this incon- 
gruence, and the absolute majority of 
countries became dependent on oil 
and gas imports. Oil trade became an 
object of political conflicts. The strug- 
gle of the developing countries for 
sovereignty over their own natural 
resources comes up against resistance 
put up by a number of capitalist indus- 
trial countries headed by the USA and 
against the attempts to solve the 
problem by applying pressure to bear 
on the OPEC countries and by military 
presence in the areas where oil is 
drilled and transported. 

In the developed capitalist coun- 
tries, the aggravation of the energy 
problem resulted in government mea- 
sures and programmes to regulate 
energy production, and in relevant 
foreign policy actions. It called for 
new R&D efforts to ensure a more 
stable energy supply. 

In the socialist countries, the energy 
problem boils down to more effec- 
tive development and use of energy 
resources. The problem does not devel- 
op into an irreconcilable conflict and 














is resolved by introducing structural 
changes in the economy and the energy 
balance, developing atomic power 
engineering, making wide use of re- 
newable sources, and making persis- 
tent efforts to economise fuel and 
energy resources in all areas of the 
economy. 


Equality and Equal Security, Prin- 

ciple of, the fundamental principle 
of the Soviet-American nuclear and 
space weapons talks upheld by the 
USSR and the other socialist commun- 
ity countries. It presupposes the 
negotiating parties’ respect for each 
other’s security interests; excludes the 
gaining of any unilateral advantages 
and striving for military superiority; 
envisages that all factors determining 
the strategic situation be taken into 
account and specific measures within 
the framework of the accords be 
elaborated and implemented in the 
stipulated range and time limits, so 
as not to jeopardise the security of 
any one party. 

The principle of equality and equal 
security means that at a time when 
strategic relations between the USSR 
and the USA, the WTO and NATO are 
characterised by an approximate Stra- 
tegic military equilibrium the limitation 
and reduction of nuclear armaments, 
the lowering of the level of nuclear 
confrontation should be effected in 
the setting of strict maintenance of 
the balance of nuclear forces. Mate- 
tialisation of this principle in specific 
agreements requires that account be 
taken of all factors determining the 
strategic situation and influencing the 








sides’ security (the composition of nu- 
clear arms, the different structures of 
the nuclear potentials of the USSR 
and the USA, the WTO and NATO, 
the parties’ different geographical 
situation, deployment of nuclear 
weapons, etc). 

The principle was first put forward 
by the USSR during the Soviet-Amer- 
ican talks on strategic arms limita- 
tions in 1969. It was recognised by 
the American side and its implemen- 
tation made it possible to conclude 
the ABM Treaty and the Interim Ag- 
reement on the Limitation of Stra- 
tegic Offensive Arms in 1972, and 
the SALT-2 Treaty in 1979. In the 
early 80s, the USA rejected this 
principle, advancing at the talks on the 
medium-range nuclear arms in Europe 
the thesis of “equal rights and limits”, 
according to which both the global 
and the regional balance of nuclear 
forces should be determined by 
arithmetical parity in all types of 
such armaments, but only between the 
USSR and the USA, giving the United 
States the “right” to a relevant in- 
crease in its forces. In practice this 
approach means a course towards con- 
tinuing the arms race and disrupting 
the existing strategic military balance, 
which course contradicts the meaning 
of the disarmament process. 


Equality and the Right of Peoples 

to Decide Their Own Destiny, a 
fundamental principle of international 
law; in conformity with that princi- 
ple, all nations have the right freely to 
determine their internal and external 
status without any outside interfer- 
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ence, as well as to carry out their own 
political, economic, social and cultural 
development. The principle is closely 
related to the right of nations to self- 
determination. No state, runs the UN 
Declaration on Principles of Interna- 
tional Law (1970), shall organise, 
assist, foment, finance, incite or tole- 
rate subversive, terrorist or armed 
activities directed towards the violent 
overthrow of the regime of another 
state, or interfere in its internal af- 
fairs. Armed or any other form of in- 
tervention, as well as threats aimed 
against the state as a subject of interna- 
tional law, or against its political, 
economic and cultural foundations, 
are strongly censured by the world 
community. Colonialism, the subjuga- 
tion of peoples to foreign domination 
and exploitation constitute a viola- 
tion of this principle, and a denial of 
basic human rights; it contradicts the 
UN Charter and the generally recog- 
nised norms of international law. The 
participating states in the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (1975) proclaimed that they 
would respect the equality of nations 
and their right to decide their own 
destiny, while constantly acting in 
conformity with the principles of 
the UN Charter and the rules of 
international law. 

The world community resolutely 
denounces the attempts to interpret 
this principle as sanctioning or encour- 
aging activities that could bring about 
a division, violation of the territorial 
integrity or political unity of sovereign 
or indepengent states that abide by 
the principle of equality and the right 
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of nations to self-determination. The 
imperialist powers, however, with the 
USA in the lead, disregarding peoples’ 
equality, trample on their right to 
decide their own destiny, and flagrant- 
ly violate the relevant decisions of 
authoritative international organisa- 
tions. Thus, the US armed forces’ 
occupation of Grenada, a small state in 
the Caribbean, was perpetrated with 
the purpose of changing its socio-polit- 
ical system. While waging unde- 
clared wars on Nicaragua, Afghanistan 
and Kampuchea, imperialism and 
international reaction are, in fact, 
launching ever new attempts to halt 
the process of revolutionary transforma- 
tions in these countries. The USA’s 
open connivance allows the South Afri- 
can racist regime unlawfully to occupy 
Namibia and the Zionist Israeli leaders 
to prevent the Palestinian people 
from establishing its own state and to 
pursue a policy of genocide against it. 

The Soviet state has embodied this 
principle in Art. 29 of its Constitution, 
which states that the USSR bases its 
relations with other states on obser- 
vance of the principle of sovereign 
equality and the right of peoples to 
decide their own destiny. 


“Equal Responsibility”, a false 
thesis used by some foreign mass 
media to assess the impact made by 
the foreign policies of the USA and 
the USSR on international relations. 
It lays responsibility for negative 
phenomena on the international scene, 
in particular for the deterioration in 
the international situation over the 
last few years, on the socialist coun- 














tries, primarily the USSR, and justi- 
fies the militarist actions of the imper- 
jalist powers by the “need” to counter 
socialism’s “aggressiveness” in the po- 
litical, military, economic and ideolog- 
ical spheres. The facts, however, 
testify to the opposite: the arms 
race was unleashed by American 
imperialism. The Soviet Union has 
had to develop nuclear and other 
weapons in response to the US chal- 
lenge; the forces of socialism have had 
to rally together into WTO, a purely 
defensive alliance, in the setting of the 
Cold War launched by world imperial- 
ism, and to oppose NATO’s mili- 
tarist ambitions. 

The “equal responsibility” thesis 
developed by certain quarters inten- 
tionally equates the foreign policy ac- 
tions of the USSR and the USA, the 
WTO and NATO to smear Soviet 
foreign policy and discredit its objec- 
tives and essence. 

The great powers—the USSR, the 
USA, Britain, France and China—ex- 
ert a major influence on world devel- 
opment. The UN Charter designates 
them to be permanent members of the 
UN Security Council, thus vesting 
them with a special responsibility for 
maintaining peace and international 
security. The foreign policies pursued 
by the great powers are, however, wide 
apart in principle, especially those of 
the USA and the USSR, which is due 
to the fundamentally opposite interests 
of the ruling classes in these countries. 

The USA does everything pos- 
sible to block the progressive changes 
occurring in the world and to impose 
the American way of life and Ameri- 


can moral values on the world com- 
munity. While pursuing its ‘“‘position- 
of-strength” policy, it is deliberately 
mounting international tensions, and is 
feverishly stockpiling armaments to 
whip up the arms race. 

The USSR fights against all acts of 
aggression and hegemonism; it works 
to avert a nuclear menace, to achieve 
disarmament and settle all international 
disputes through negotiation, and for 
peaceful coexistence between states 
with different social systems. It 
renders all-out support to the peoples’ 
struggle for national independence 
and social progress, for a durable 
peace and international security. 

The inconsistency of the “equal 
responsibility” thesis is proved by the 
cardinally opposite nature of the 
foreign policies pursued by the USSR 
and the USA—the former aimed at 
a consolidation of peace the world 
over, and the latter, at increasing 
international tensions. 


EUREKA (European Research Co- 
ordination Action), a programme of 
scientific and technical cooperation of 
19 West European countries (12 
EEC countries, Austria, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Turkey, Finland, Switzerland, 
and Sweden) providing for accelerated 
development of the latest directions 
of scientific and technical progress 
in order to eradicate Western Europe’s 
lag behind the US and Japan. 

The programme’s governing body is 
the Conference convened twice a year. 
Its coordinating body is the Secre- 
tariat composed of seven members 
and six technical staffers whose fun- 
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ction is to collect and distribute in- 
formation, assist those participating in 
projects, and assess the correspon- 
dence between projects and _ the 
purposes and directions of the agency. 
The Secretariat is located in Brussels. 
The idea of cooperation was put 
forward by France in 1985 and ap- 
proved by the EEC Council and then 
the Conference of participating states 
in that same year. A Declaration of 
EUREKA’s principles, purposes and 
guidelines was adopted. The first 10 
projects were approved in 1985, 
and 62 more in June 1986. Along with 
accelerating the development of 


modern scientific sectors in Western 
Europe, the programme aims to con- 
trol the brain drain connected with 
the American SDJ plans. 

The creation of EUREKA is an at- 
tempt to effect supranational monop- 


oly regulation of the latest technol- 
ogy. It is inevitably linked with a 
major clash of interests between in- 
dividual states and national monopo- 
lies. Sharp differences have already 
emerged within the programme’s 
framework. Participating countries 
cannot agree on the volume, structure 
and financing of projects already ap- 
proved (which are expected to cost 
$2.4 billion). France wants states to 
contribute heavily to financing (up 
to 50 per cent of the projects’ cost) 
and was prepared to allocate one bil- 
lion francs for those purposes in 1986 
alone. Britain, West Germany and a 
number of other countries believe that 
a state should not interfere in deci- 
sions taken by entrepreneurs and that 
the latter should provide the bulk of 
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the financing, the state subsidising 
only special-purpose projects. 

The priority areas of scientific and 
technical cooperation in the EUREKA 
programme are: information, commu- 
nication systems, robotics, biotechnol- 
ogy, new materials, environmental 
protection, transport, and the technol- 
ogy of using marine resources. Accord- 
ing to the Declaration of Principles, 
research is subordinated to ‘‘civilian 
purposes” but the military-industrial 
complex is seeking to change the pro- 
claimed principles and give the pro- 
gramme a military orientation. 


Eurogroup, NATO, see NATO. 


European Communities, the com- 
mon designation of the AHuropean 
Economic Community (EEC), the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC) and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom), all of 
which have single governing organs 
since 1967. Often denoted as the 
European Community (see European 
Economic Community, European Par- 
liament). 


European Economic Community 

(EEC), the biggest capitalist integra- 
tion group comprising twelve coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 

The treaty on the establishment of 
the EEC (the Treaty of Rome) is of 
unlimited duration; it was concluded 
in Rome on March 25, 1957. It 
entered into force on January 1, 1958. 
EEC headquarters are in Brussels. 

Members of the Community are: 
France, the FRG, Italy, Belgium, the 





Netherlands and Luxembourg (since 
jts founding), Britain, Denmark and 
Ireland (since 1973), Greece (since 
1981), Spain and Portugal (since 
1986). The population of Greenland, 
which won the status of a self-govern- 
ing territory of Denmark in 1978, 
voted for withdrawal from the EEC in 
a referendum in 1982. Greenland’s full 
membership in the EEC was terminat- 
ed in 1985. 

The EEC is a body of state-monop- 
oly integration. According to Article 
2 of the Treaty of Rome, the econom- 
ic activity of the Community is 
aimed at creating a common market 
for the goods, services, capital and 
labour power of the member coun- 
tries, and at a gradual convergence of 
their economic policies. 

The term “EEC” is traditionally 
used in the press to mean the Euro- 
pean Communities (EC), which include 
(since 1967) the EEC, the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC), and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom). The 
main organs of the EEC are the 
Council of Europe, the EC Council of 
Ministers, the EC Commission, the 
European Parliament, the EC Court of 
Justice and the Economic and Social 
Committee. The Council of Europe 
functions in the form of periodical 
summit conferences of the EEC 
member states. 

The powers and aims of the Council 
are not recorded in any official docu- 
ment, though, in fact, it has become 
the supreme instance of the EEC. It 
is the supreme political organ of the 
EEC and the instrument that is to turn 
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it into a European Political Alliance. 
From 1974 on, the conferences of 
heads of state and government of the 
EEC countries, earlier held from time 
to time, were made regular. Since 
1975, the Council has been gather- 
ing thrice a year to discuss matters of 
fundamental importance for EEC activ- 
ities. The Council of Ministers of the 
EC is an organ of the EEC that adopts 
decisions on crucial issues by con- 
sensus; sessions of the Council are 
attended by foreign ministers (more 
frequently) or heads of other adminis- 
trative bodies of the member coun- 
tries. The Commission of the EC is a 
permanently functioning executive 
body that implements directives of the 
Council of Ministers. European Parlia- 
ment (until 1962 it was an Assembly) 
is a consultative organ elected by the 
populations of all the EEC countries 
by universal and direct vote for a 
term of five years. The Court of Jus- 
tice of the EC is an organ of juridical 
supervision ensuring compliance to the 
Communities’ legal norms. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Committee is a con- 
sultative body and consists, on a parity 
basis, of representatives of employ- 
ers, the working people, and the 
so-called “common economic inter- 
ests’; members of the Committee 
are appointed by the Council of Minis- 
ters of the EC from among candi- 
dates suggested by the member coun- 
tries. The structure of the European 
Communities includes several finan- 
cial institutions-the European Invest- 
ment Bank, the European Agricultural 
Guidance and Guarantee Fund, the 
European Regional Fund, the Euro- 
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pean Social Fund, and the European 
Monetary Cooperation Fund. 

The EEC countries have, by coor- 
dinating economic policy and carrying 
through a set of state-monopoly 
measures, created a common market 
for industrial goods and labour power, 
established common tariffs in relation 
to third countries, and ensured a rela- 
tively free migration of capital. 

The crisis processes in capitalisrn’s 
monetary and financial sphere have 
prompted the EEC countries to set 
up a regional European Monetary 
System as a means of ensuring mon- 
etary stability in the European Com- 
munities. 

The Werner Plan, which in the early 
1970s proclaimed the principle of the 
gradual passage to ‘‘collective” regula- 
tion of economic processes within the 
bounds of the European Communi- 
ties, has remained largely unfulfilled. 
The member countries tend to uphold 
their independence in economic poli- 
cy. The European Communities keep 
running into difficulties with their 
single energy, science, technological, 
and social policy. The launching in 
recent years of relevant EEC prog- 
rammes is being prompted by the grow- 
ing social tension in the member 
countries, the deterioration in energy 
matters, and the greater rivalry be- 
tween the USA and Japan. 

The EEC holds observer status in 
the UN, UNCTAD, and some other 
specialised UN agencies. The EEC has 
accredited representatives from about 
120 countries. The economic ties 
between the EEC and third countries 
repose formally on the General Agree- 
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ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
but despite this, in effect, the EEC 


Operates independently. Integration 
processes are actively used in a bid to 
consolidate Western Europe’s positions 
in the imperialist ‘triangle of power”, 
the two other tips of which are the 
USA and Japan. The policy in relation 
to developing countries is geared to 
the EEC aim of keeping them within 
the orbit of its influence (also see the 
Lomé Conventions). 

The integration processes do not 
eliminate rivalry between partners 
within the EEC. Constant clashes of 
interests, some tending to grow into 
acute conflicts, are typical in all fields 
of EEC activity (the scramble for 
influence is greatest between the FRG, 
France, and Britain). The uneven devel- 
opment of the EEC countries aggra- 
vates the contradictions between them 
and frequently paralyses various EEC 
bodies. 


European Monetary System (EMS), 
a regional monetary system within the 
EEC framework, in which the following 
countries participate: Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, the FRG, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. It 
went into effect in March 1979 with 
the purpose of securing stability in 
the monetary relationships of the 
Common Market countries and stimu- 
lating West European integration. In 
this way the West European coun- 
tries sought to counterpose a col- 
lective monetary mechanism to the 
supremacy of the US dollar in the 
international monetary sphere, and to 
create a ‘“‘zone of monetary stability” 


in a setting of universal monetary 
instability. 

The EMS is the successor to the 
“monetary snake” system maintained 
by a number of West European coun- 
tries to ensure a concerted “floating” 
of the exchange rate of their curren- 
cies relative to the US dollar. Unlike 
its predecessor, the EMS is organisa- 
tionally connected with the EEC 
(out of the EEC members, only 
Britain, Greece, Portugal and Spain are 
not associated with it). The European 
Currency Unity (ECU), provided for in 
the EMS accord, has not only become 
the standard for agreeing the limits of 
acceptable fluctuations of the parti- 
cipating countries’ currencies, but 
also the basis for settlements in 
drawing up and executing the EEC 
budget. 

The EMS is expected to ensure a 
relative stability of exchange rates. 
The allowable exchange fluctuation 
from central is 2.25 per cent. To sus- 
tain this, the central banks of the 
participating countries are constantly 
forced to intervene in the money 
markets. The countries in question are 
often compelled to devalue or revalue 
their currencies. In the first five years 
of the EMS there have been 15 deva- 
luations and as many revaluations. 

Short- and long-term credits to 
support EMS members experiencing 
settlement difficulties are granted by 
the European Monetary Cooperation 
Fund established within the EEC in 
1973. 

The EMS is a new monetary centre 
in Western Europe, and its establish- 
ment is yet another episode in the rival- 
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ry between the EEC countries and the 
United States. 


European Parliament (Europarlia- 
ment), a consultative body of the 
European Communities; instituted un- 
der the Treaty of Rome on the estab- 
lishment of the Common Market 
(1957). Until 1979 it consisted of 142 
deputies appointed from among parlia- 
mentarians of the EEC member coun- 
tries according to established quotas. 
Europarliament elects its president and 
a presiding party of twelve persons, as 
well as five assistants to the president. 
Europarliament holds its sessions in 
Strasbourg (France) and Luxembourg. 
Its secretariat is based in Luxembourg. 

In June 1979, the first general and 
direct elections to Europarliament 
were held in the participating countries. 

In 1984, as many as 434 deputies 
were elected to Europarliament; 81 
each from the United Kingdom, 
France, the FRG and Italy, 25 from 
the Netherlands, 24 each from Belgium 
and Greece, 16 from Denmark, 15 
from Ireland, and 6 from Luxembourg. 
Since 1986 the Europarliament has 
had 518 members, 60 having been ad- 
ded from Spain and 24 from Por- 
tugal. Three deputies from West 
Berlin were unlawfully included in 
the group of deputies from the FRG. 
The number of factions has grown 
to nine: a faction of ecologists has 
emerged, representing Greens of the 
FRG, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
and a faction of neofascists, con- 
sisting of deputies representing ex- 
treme right parties in France, Italy 
and Greece. The faction of Com- 
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munists consists of 46 deputies. 

Europarliament takes part in discuss- 
ing the EEC budget with the right to 
alter (up to 30 per cent of the total) 
or wholly reject it. It examines reports 
and accounts of the Commission of 
the European Communities, their gov- 
eming organ, which may be dissolved 
if its activity is found to be un- 
satisfactory. To adopt such a decision 
there must be a qualified (two-thirds) 
majority. Europarliament discusses the 
resolutions, directives and decisions of 
the European Communities before 
they are endorsed, and also controls 
the activity of the Council of Ministers 
of the European Communities by 
verbal or written inquiry. For this 
purpose there are commissions for 
internal and external economic ties, 
monetary, agrarian, internal policy, 
social problems, environmental protec- 
tion, energy, etc. 

Attempts have been made to 
extend the powers of the Parliament. 
The most active devotees of giving 
supranational functions, new powers 
and prerogatives to Europarliament are 
the ruling circles in the FRG and Italy, 
which seek to make it the chief insti- 
tution of the European Communities. 
But the organically built-in inter-imper- 
ialist contradictions of capitalism, the 
struggle for hegemony within the 
closed economic alliance, cause continu- 
ous organisational and political crises, 
and intensify the antagonisms between 
the leading members of the EEC. The 
predominance of right parties in Euro- 
parliament is reflected in the postures 
it adopted on the Middle East, the 
events in Poland, and the stationing 
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of missiles in Europe. In a number of 
cases, these postures do not reflect the 
views of the governments of various 
West European countries. 

In recent years, militarists and right- 
ists are bent on having the European 
Parliament concentrate on “defence 
and security” in the context of closer 
“Atlantic solidarity”, and the like. In 
particular, measures were taken to 
draw Ireland, which is not a member 
of NATO, into the orbit of that ag- 
gressive bloc. At the same time, be- 
tween 1985 and 1986 the Europar- 
liament on more than one occasion 
advocated international security mea- 
sures—a treaty banning all nuclear 
tests, observance of SALT-2 and ABM 
treaties, and so on. It was proposed 
that as a basis for East-West disarma- 
ment talks a plan should be elaborated 
which would include a 50 per cent 
cut in strategic nuclear weapons, 
dismantling of intermediate-range 
nuclear weapons, a worldwide ban 
on chemical weapons, balanced reduc- 
tions in conventional weapons, and 
confidence-building measures. 


European Political Alliance, Projects 

of, imply attempts to set up a polit- 
ico-military alliance of the member 
countries of the European Communi- 
ties (EC) on the basis of the FEC, 
through extension of their cooperation 
to foreign policy and defence, a sphere 
which has not been covered by the 
Treaty of Rome (1957). 

Steps in this direction were taken 
in the two Fouchet plans (1961-1962) 
and the Tindemans Report (1975). 
Among the latest projects is the Solemn 
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Declaration on the European Union 
(1983) and the Franco-German draft 
treaty on the European Union (1985). 

Since the early seventies, represen- 
tatives of the Common Market coun- 
tries come together regularly to 
discuss problems of foreign policy and 
issues related to security. A prominent 
place in getting the European political 
alliance organised is attributed to the 
Council of Europe, the main political 
body of the European Communities. 
Its sessions, held regularly thrice a 
year, are attended by the heads of 
state or government of the EC coun- 
tries, and also by the Chairman of the 
Commission of the European Com- 
munities. The granting to the latter 
of the right to fully participate in 
European political cooperation and 
the extension of the competence 
of the European Parliament in this 
field show that certain West European 
elements want to step up the rate of 
political and military integration 
within the EEC framework, although 
the acute inter-imperialist contradic- 
tions act as a centrifugal force. Fur- 
thermore, the greater role played 
by political aspects in the activity of 
the Communities is seen by influential 
quarters in EC countries as a lever 
to provide “fresh impulse” to the 
process of economic integration. 

In 1986 the EC countries signed a 
European act and a draft Treaty on 
European Cooperation in Foreign 
Policy which envisaged a change in 
the 1957 Treaty of Rome. As a result, 
the existing practice of cooperation 
in foreign policy and on_ security 
(arms control, international terrorism, 
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etc.) is being institutionalised within 
the EC framework, and the powers of 
the European Parliament are being 
expanded. These measures will inten- 
sify military and political cooperation 
between the participating countries, 
thereby increasing the ‘“‘contribution” 
by the US European partners to 
strengthening “Atlantic solidarity” 
and the North Atlantic bloc. 

Wide segments of the public in the 
EC countries view with apprehension 
the plans of creating a politico-mili- 
tary structure of the EC, which 
they see as a further infringement on 
their countries’ national sovereignty. 
The democratic public in Western 
Europe holds rightly that the road to 
security and prosperity in that part of 
the continent consists not in creating 
new restricted groupings, but in con- 
structive participation in the fight for 
peace, in halting the arms race, and in 
arranging mutually beneficial ties with 
all countries irrespective of their 
social system, as provided for in the 
Final Act of the Conference on Secur- 
ity and Cooperation in Europe 
(1975). 


European Security, absence of wars 
and of any threat of war in Europe. In 
the present-day world it must be 
secured not by military force but by a 
set of measures adopted by the Eu- 
Topean states to promote mutu- 
ally beneficial and equal cooperation, 
military detente, disarmament and 
other means furthering lasting peace. 
The socialist countries’ European 
security policy is based on the Lenin- 
ist principle of peaceful coexisten- 
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ce of states with different social 
systems, a policy aimed at establish- 
ing a system of relations in Europe 
that would totally rule out war. Before 
and after World War II, the Soviet 
Union has resolutely worked for a 
system of European security. On 
Soviet initiative, European security 
was discussed at conferences of the 
foreign ministers of the USSR, the 
USA, Britain and France (1954, 
1955), the Moscow conference of Eu- 
ropean countries on peace and security 
in Europe (November- December 1954) 
and the four-power summit in Geneva 
(1955). 

An especially important phase be- 
gan in the mid-60s. The Peace Prog- 
ramme elaborated at CPSU Congress 
made a historic contribution to the 
fight for European security. The 24th 
Congress recorded the task of carrying 
out “a radical turn towards detente 
and peace on this continent, to ensure 
the convocation and success of an 
all-European conference” on the basis 
of “final recognition of the territorial 
changes that took place in Europe as a 
result of the Second World War’. Of 
great importance for European securi- 
ty were the treaties concluded by the 
socialist countries with the FRG in 
the early 70s (see ‘Eastern Treaties” 
of the FRG and Quadripartite Agree- 
ment on West Berlin). 

By virtue of the socialist countries’ 
persevering effort received with under- 
standing by sober-minded politicians 
in the West, and the support of all 
fighters for peace and progress, the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (Helsinki, July-August 
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1975) ended successfully. It finalised 
the results of World War II and Eu- 
rope’s postwar development, reassert- 
ed the futility and harm of the “‘posi- 
tion - of - strength” policy and of the 
Cold War, and created fresh opportu- 
nities for achieving European security. 

The Final Act of the European 
Conference laid down ten principles 
guiding relations between participating 
states. 

Thirty - three European countries 
and the USA and Canada, all of which 
signed the document, declared their 
interest in carrying out disarmament 
and initiating confidence-building 
measures, and thereby emphasised the 
mutually complementary character of 
the political and military aspects of 
security, the indivisibility of security 
in Europe, and also its interrelation- 
ship with world security as a whole. 
In pursuance of the Helsinki accords, 
the Soviet Union is vigorously promot- 
ing European cooperation in all fields. 
It also promoted compliance with and 
further extension of the Helsinki ac- 
cords in the subsequent, Belgrade 
and Madrid, phases of the Conference 
on European Security and Coopera- 
tion. 

At the junction of the 70s and 80s, 
top priority in the fight for European 
security went to the objective of 
rounding out political with military 
detente. The USSR and other social- 
ist countries came out with a prog- 
ramme of measures to that effect. 
The 26th Congress of the CPSU (1981) 
called special attention to the prob- 
lems of military detente in Europe, 
and suggested that the states participat- 








ing in the European Conference 
should pledge not to use either nu- 
clear or conventional weapons against 
each other first, not to widen the exist- 
ing military blocs in Europe, not to 
establish new ones, and to call a Euro- 
pean conference on military detente 
and disarmament on the continent. In 
view of the deterioration of the inter- 
national situation, the 26th Congress 
suggested widening the confidence- 
building measures by extending them 
to the whole European part of the 
USSR, with a corresponding extension 
of the confidence-building zone by the 
Western states. The Congress also 
called for a moratorium on _ the 
deployment in Europe of new medium- 
range nuclear missiles of the NATO 
countries and the USSR, including the 
forward-based nuclear weapons of the 
USA in the region. 

A conference of the Political Con- 
sultative Committee of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries in Prague (January 
1983) called on the NATO countries 
to conclude a treaty on the mutual 
renunciation of armed force and the 
maintenance of relations of peace. 
Thanks to the perseverance of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries, the obstructionist stand of the 
USA and some of its allies at the Mad- 
tid CSCE follow-up meeting was 
overcome; the meeting resolved to 
hold a conference on confidence- 
building, security and disarmament in 
Europe (see Stockholm Conference on 
Confidence- and Security-Building Mea- 
sures and Disarmament in Europe}. 
In Stockholm, the USSR and its allies 
came out with important proposals 





amounting to a complex of mutually 
complementary measures of a politi- 
cal, juridical and politico-military na- 
ture. These proposals require all coun- 
tries participating in the Conference 
to pledge no-first-use of nuclear 
weapons, conclude a treaty on the mu- 
tual renunciation of armed force and 
maintenance of relations of peace, to 
stop increasing, and rather reduce, mil- 
itary expenditures, free Europe of che- 
mical weapons, establish nuclear-free 
zones, and work out additional con- 
fidence-building measures more signif- 
icant and wider in range than those 
adopted under the Helsinki Final Act. 

The realistic proposals of the Soviet 
Union at the Soviet - American negotia- 
tions on the medium-range nuclear 
arms limitation in Europe were also 
directed towards averting nuclear war 
and strengthening European security. 
But the United States, which began 
deploying medium-range nuclear 
missiles in the FRG, Britain, Italy, and 
Belgium, wrecked the chances of 
reaching a mutually acceptable accord 
at these negotiations. 

The Declaration of the CMEA 
Economic Summit (June 1984) point- 
ed out that it was vitally important 
for European security and peace to 
halt the stockpiling of more nuclear 
weapons on the continent and, above 
all, to halt the deployment of new US 
nuclear first-strike missiles; to widen 
mutually beneficial cooperation. Of 
decisive impact in strengthening Euro- 
pean security would be the adoption 
of the large-scale set of Soviet peace 
initiatives advanced in January 1986 
(see Soviet Comprehensive Programme 
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of Disarmament). A major step towards 
European security and a European 
continent free of nuclear weapons 
was the Soviet proposal fully to liq- 
uidate Soviet and American medium- 
range missiles in Europe made at the 
October 1986 Soviet-American meet- 
ing in Reykjavik. By agreeing not to 
count the nuclear potential of France 
and Britain, the USSR removed that 
obstacle as well, which for many 
years had blocked an accord. Since 
the question of Soviet missiles with 
a range below 1,000-kilometres was 
also raised, the USSR, mindful of the 
need to clear the way to disarmament 
in Europe and to rid the European 
peoples of the fear of a nuclear holo- 
caust, proposed that these missiles 
be frozen and talks begun on what 
should be done with them. An impor- 
tant constructive step on the part of 
the USSR in Reykjavik was its state- 
ment that if Soviet and American mis- 
siles in Europe are liquidated, the 
USSR would limit its medium-range 
missiles in Asia to 100 munitions, 
provided the USA, too, does not ex- 
ceed this limit on its territory. 


Expansionism, a state policy of 
spreading and strengthening one’s do- 
mination over other states, nations or 
regions. Expansionism has always been 
a form of the imperialist powers’ for- 
eign policy based on the desire to weak- 
en by any means the positions of 
existing socialism, suppress the nation- 
al liberation movement, oppose the 
struggle waged by the working people 
in the capitalist countries and holding 
back the world revolutionary process. 
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different 
ideological and 


Expansionism assumes 


forms: 
military. 

Economic expansion means extend- 
ing the sphere where monopoly as- 
sociations and groups of capitalists 
hold sway and the capitalist states’ 
influence in the economic field; it 
is a way of obtaining larger surplus 
value by seizing most advantageous 
spheres for investing capital, sources 
of raw materials and markets. 

An important form of economic 
expansion is export of capital by the 
monopolies (the transnational corpora- 
tions above all) and by the imperialist 
states both to developed capitalist and 
developing countries. Expansionism is 
part and parcel of the imperialist poli- 
cy of neocolonialism. 

Ideological expansion is effected by 
the imperialist forces by way of wag- 
ing psychological warfare against the 
socialist countries. The latter’s purpose 
is to undermine these countries from 
within, sow nationalism and separat- 
ist moods, split the socialist commu- 


economic, 


_nity. The ruling communist and work- 


ing-class parties are subject to the 
most sophisticated calumny. 

Special Presidential National Secur- 
ity Decision Directive No. 77 is in 
force in the USA since 1983 as part of 
the crusade against communism. It 
provides for all propaganda and diplo- 
matic agencies to step up the ideolog- 
ical offensive against existing social- 
ism and the socialist-oriented devel- 
oping countries. 

Military expansion is the seizure of 
territories by force of arms. Expan- 
sionist policies were the reason for 








numerous armed conflicts and wars 
(see Aggression). According to the 
Brookings Institution, from 1946 to 
1975 the USA resorted to armed 
force, directly or indirectly, or threat- 
ened other countries with military 
interference 217 times. Instances of 
recent US expansionist policies include 
the occupation of Grenada, undeclared 
wars against Nicaragua and Afghanis- 
tan, threats against Syria and Cuba, 
the deployment of nuclear and chem- 
ical weapons in Western Europe. 

The Soviet Union opposes the 
expansionism of the Western militar- 
ist circles with a well-balanced and 
resolute line directed towards peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different 
social systems and development of 
comprehensive mutually beneficial co- 
operation on a world scale. That 
policy is inherent in the very nature 
of socialism which is alien to expan- 
sionist policies, the threat or use of 
force as a tool of foreign policy and 
interference in the affairs of other 
nations. Jointly with the other social- 
ist countries the Soviet Union pursues 
an active and consistent policy of 
struggle against imperialist expansion 
of any kind, for international peace 
and security, detente and disarma- 
ment. 


Exploration and Use of Outer 

Space, an issue of global import- 
ance, is covered by a number of inter- 
national legal documents: The Treaty 
On Principles Governing the Activities 
of States in the Exploration and Use 
of Outer Space, Including the Moon 
and Other Celestial Bodies (1967), the 


Agreement on the Rescue of Astro- 
nauts, the Return of Astronauts and 
the Return of Objects Launched into 
Outer Space (1968), the Convention 
on International Liability for Damage 
Caused by Space Objects (1972), the 
Convention on Registration of Objects 
Launched into Outer Space (1976), 
and the Agreement Governing the 
Activities of States on the Moon and 
Other Celestial Bodies (1979). These 
documents provide that the explora- 
tion and use of outer space serve the 
progress and wellbeing of mankind, 
promote mutual understanding and 
friendly ties among nations in strict 
conformity with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the UN Charter. In 1958 
the Committee on Space Research 
(COSPAR), a non-government organi- 
sation including national centres and 
international unions doing space re- 
search, was set up to develop inter- 
national cooperation in this area. 
In 1959 a Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space was set up by 
decision of the UN General Assembly 
to deal with the scientific, technical 
and legal aspects of space explora- 
tion and fulfil the functions of central 
coordinating body on_ international 
cooperation in this field. 

Two opposite approaches to space 
exploration have been evident from 
the early days of the space era. The 
Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries hold that technological progress 
in the field of space exploration must 
promote peaceful uses of outer space 
to benefit all mankind, and that 
prevention of an arms race in outer 
space is of paramount importance for 
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removing the threat of nuclear war. 
The exploration and use of outer space 
for peaceful purposes can provide 
effective solutions to many global 
problems, including social and econom- 
ic ones. They involve more extensive 
exploration and use of the natural 
resources, measures to forecast and 
warn of natural calamities, better food 
supplies, improved transportation and 
communications, development of new 
materials and technologies. There are 
positive examples of fruitful coopera- 
tion in this field. The Intersputnik, 
Intelsat and Inmarsat communication 
and navigation satellite systems have 
been successfully operating, and the 
COSPAS-SARSAT satellite rescue sys- 
tem of the USSR, the USA, Canada 
and France has been functioning 
for almost three years. At one time the 
USA and the USSR successfully car- 
ried out the Soyuz-Apollo joint space 
programme. There was also fruitful 
international cooperation in the flight 
of the Soviet Vega-1 and Vega-2 
automatic stations as part of the mul- 
tipurpose Venus-Halley’s Comet pro- 
gramme. International cooperation 
would also be furthered by realisation 
of the Guidelines and Principles of 
International Cooperation in the Peace- 
ful Exploration of Space in Condi- 
tions of its Non-Militarisation ad- 
vanced by the USSR in 1985 at the 
UN. In 1986 the Soviet Union put 
forward a broad programme of joint 
practical actions by all states in the 
peaceful exploration and use of outer 
space. This three-stage programme to 
the year 2000 is aimed at laying solid 
material, political, legal and organisa- 
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tional bases for “star peace”. This 
would be facilitated by the creation 
of a World Space Organisation linked 
with the UN by a cooperation agree- 
ment. In 1986 the USSR also proposed 
that the leading space powers help to 
set up an international centre for joint 
research and development of models 
of space equipment for peaceful 
purposes ordered by developing coun- 
tries. The centre would run a school 
for training specialists from those 
countries, and a launching pad. 

From the onset of the space era, 
the US has been inclined towards 
employing space exploration for mili- 
tary purposes. The US has made it 
clear that it sees outer space as a spring- 
board for aggression and war; it is 
engaged in active preparations of plans 
for Star Wars in the hope of securing 
military superiority over the USSR. 
Almost all of NASA’s (National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion) non-military space projects have 
been practically folded up (including 
projects of research on Halley’s co- 
met). The resources thus released have 
been channelled into military program- 
mes. The US administration’s intention 
to switch over to an arms race in outer 
space threatens to foist huge expen- 
diture of material resources on the 
world community and drastically de- 
stabilise the international situation, 
increasing the threat of nuclear war. 
Also, it is an insurmountable barrier to 
international cooperation in the peace- 
ful exploration of outer space. 

Attaching vast importance to the 
exploration and use of outer space 
for peaceful purposes alone, the UN 





General Assembly has repeatedly advo- 
cated excluding outer space from the 
sphere of the arms race and using it 
for peace only. 


Exploration of the World Ocean 

Resources, a global issue in the world 
today. Such resources are those 
World Ocean elements of nature that 
enter (or will enter in the foresee- 
able future) into natural productive 
forces. They include: building materi- 
als, placer and fuel deposits, hydro- 
thermal ore concentrates, manganese 
concretions, biological, energy and 
recreational resources, and sea routes. 

The first World Ocean resources to 
be used were fish, important minerals 
(coal, ore, salt) found in the off-shore 
zone, and wind force, the mover of 
sailing vessels. Present-day maritime 
economic activity presupposes the 
utilisation of deep-sea marine re- 
sources found far away from the 
shore, including fish and other oceanic 
organisms, petroleum, natural gas, 
metallic ores, and minerals dissolved in 
seawater. Modem technology allows 
for catching fish at 3,000 m depths, 
extracting natural gas and _ petro- 
leum at 2,000 m depths, and utilising 
bottom deposits at 7,000 m depths. 

Compositional and structural differ- 
ences and the uneven distribution of 
Marine resources on the surface and 
bottom of the ocean, as well as dif- 
ferent patterns and scales of maritime 
economic activities and scope of states’ 
Sovereign rights, have given rise, interna- 
tional legal regulation of maritime 
economic activities notwithstanding, 
to a score of political problems in- 


volved in the direct exploitation of the 
World Ocean resources and interstate 
relations in this sphere. The desire of 
states to control maritime industries 
and receive dividends on their profits 
is seen in the numerous attempts to 
establish “national” jurisdiction over 
the ocean areas rich in resources. 
This has led to new institutions in 
maritime law, such as the continental 
shelf and exclusive economic zone. 
The hydrothermal ore deposits and 
ferromanganese concretions in mid- 
ocean rocks and at great depths in 
central areas that hold promise for 
utilisation in the future are beyond 
any national jurisdiction. According to 
the UN Convention on the Law of the 
Sea (1982), maritime activities outside 
the zones of national jurisdiction are 
regulated by the International Sea- 
Bed Authority. 


Export of Capital, the transfer of 
capital owned by monopolies, the 
financial oligarchy, individual compa- 
nies and banks in a capitalist country 
to other countries with the aim of 
gaining big profit and consolidating 
the economic and political positions in 
the struggle for foreign markets and 
a wider sphere of imperialist exploita- 
tion. Export of capital is a typical 
phenomenon and a key characteristic 
of imperialism. 

The sway of monopolies in the 
main economic sectors of the imperial- 
ist countries makes it difficult for new 
capital to penetrate into these sectors, 
leading to the accumulation of rela- 
tively surplus capital in the country 
which looks for investment opportu- 
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nities abroad. Major monopolies and 
their conglomerations are the main 
exporters of capital. For example, 
less than 500 companies account for 
more than 90 per cent of the US 
investment abroad. Export of capital 
is an important factor in facilitating 
export of goods; it exists in the form 
of entrepreneur’s and loan capital 
export. The former is represented by 
direct and portfolio investments in in- 
dustrial, agricultural, financial and 
trade enterprises abroad and the lat- 
ter by loans, credits and deposits in for- 
eign banks. Historically, capital first 
headed for economically underdevel- 
oped countries where cheap work- 
force guaranteed high profit rates. 
Export of capital to these countries 
helped expand the sphere of capital- 
ist exploitation and instil capitalist 
production relations, being instrumen- 
tal in enslaving these countries by the 
imperialist powers. 

In the setting of the general crisis of 
capitalism and the downfall of the colo- 
nial system the direction and structure 
of export of capital have changed. 

After World War II, especially in 
the 60s, there was a sharp growth of 
export of capital from one group of 
industrially developed capitalist coun- 
tries to others, the trend which had 
largely to do with the anti-imperial- 
ist policy pursued by the developing 
countries. The scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution also facilitated bigger 
export of capital to industrially devel- 
oped countries, whose economic struc- 
ture guaranteed opportunities for 
launching the local production and 
sale of goods. This trend leads to 
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stronger interdependence between the 
economies of the capitalist countries, 
enhances the sway of the transna- 
tional corporations and exacerbates 
inter-imperialist contradictions, as the 
capitalist countries engage in fierce 
competition for the outside spheres 
of investing capital. 

The 70s and the early 80s saw an- 
other boost in the export of capital to 
the developing countries. In the past, 
foreign capital dominated the mining 
industry and plantation farming in 
those countries, whereas now it is 
primarily channelled into the manufac- 
turing industry. In so doing, foreign 
monopolies resort to different forms 
of dependence on technology, trans- 
ferring to developing countries ecolog- 
ically hazardous, energy- and labour- 
intensive industries, building incom- 
plete cycle enterprises and placing them 
firmly in the position of a dependent 
periphery of capitalism. The developing 
countries have also fallen under merci- 
less exploitation by banking capital of 
the imperialist states: debts of the de- 
veloping countries have become an 
unbearable burden for their economies. 

At present the volume, direction 
and structure of export of capital is 
strongly affected by the US policy of 
manipulating bank discount rates and 
the dollar exchange rate with the aim 
of attracting foreign capital to the US, 
especially from Western Europe. In 
this sense export of capital has become 
for the US a means of robbing other 
capitalist and also developing countries 
to finance US budget deficit and a 
means of foreign economic expansion 
for American monopolies. 











Export of Counter-Revolution, 
active and deliberate opposition on 
the part of the most reactionary circles 
by all possible means (political, eco- 
nomic, ideological and military) to the 
rise and development of a new, more 
progressive social system emerging in 
some country as a result of social revo- 
lution. Aimed at restoring the old 
order, including by force of arms, it is 
undertaken by the ruling classes 
leaving the historical stage in states 
with an expiring social system. Export 
of counter-revolution is also used 
against national liberation movements. 
In their bid to stop or turn back the 
progressive development of society, 
the exporters of counter-revolution 
rely on reactionary strata or groups or 
their remnants in states that have 
taken the road of revolutionary 
change. 

Export of counter-revolution does 
not only belong to the modern age. 
Any revolution provokes fierce resis- 
tance on the part of the ruling exploit- 
er classes. History knows of various 
expeditions undertaken by feudal reac- 
tionary forces against states where 
the bourgeois revolution had won (all 
sorts of holy coalitions against France, 
the Holy Alliance following the Napo- 
leonic wars and so forth). 

Although certain common, typical 
traits do exist as regards export of 
counter-revolution, there are differ- 
ences of principle between these phe- 
nomena in the previous periods of 
historical development and in the 
modern age opened by the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
in 1917. These differences are due to 


the fundamental distinction between 
the bourgeois revolution, which re- 
placed one form of exploitation with 
another, and the socialist revolution 
aimed at eliminating exploitation alto- 
gether. 

The practice of counter-revolution- 
ary interference from outside became 
widespread in the age of imperialism. 
With the split of the world into two 
opposite social systems in 1917, 
which marked the beginning of the 
general crisis of capitalism, export of 
counter-revolution turned into a lead- 
ing trend in imperialism’s class struggle 
against the forces of social progress. 
Military forms of counter-revolution- 
ary interference from outside pre- 
vailed at certain stages. The fol- 
lowing are major counter-revolution- 
ary interventions in the period after 
World War II: aggression by the USA 
and its allies against the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea (1950- 
53), US attempts to organise merce- 
nary intervention in Cuba (1961), US 
intervention in socialist Vietnam 
(1965-73), the US invasion of Grena- 
da (1983), the undeclared wars against 
Nicaragua and the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan. 

The achievement by the world 
socialist community of strategic mili- 
tary equilibrium with the capitalist 
world in the 70s abruptly reduced the 
possibility for imperialism of resorting 
to methods of direct military interfer- 
ence. Staking on “quiet’’, “creeping” 
counter-revolution carried through by 
the Fifth Column and relying on the 
remnants of reactionary classes inside 
the country became the main trend in 
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export of counter-revolution, com- 
bined with measures of active political 
pressure, economic blockade, and ide- 
ological subversion. 

Attacks by imperialist subversive 
centres are still spearheaded against 
the socialist countries. Throughout 
the entire period of the transition 
from capitalism to socialism there is 
a real threat of counter-revolution 
and its export, the possibility that the 
imperialist forces would attempt to 
restore capitalism from outside while 
the recently established socialist tela- 
tions in the economy have not yet 
come to prevail in the sphere of social 
consciousness. There have been at- 
tempts to seek social revenge in certain 
socialist countries either by means of 
“hot” counter-revolution (the revolt in 
Hungary in 1956) or by means of 
“creeping” counter-revolution (events 
in Czechoslovakia in 1968 and in 
Poland in 1980-1981). 

Attempts to export counter-revolu- 
tion are undertaken by imperialism in 
the zone of the national liberation 
movement. 

It is important to prevent export 
of counter-revolution in order to 
safeguard peace on earth. The coun- 
tries of the socialist community, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, have repeatedly 
helped prevent or repel export of 
counter-revolution (on Cuba in the 
early 60s, in Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
and elsewhere). Assistance rendered by 
a country where socialism has tri- 
umphed to a revolutionary people has 
nothing in common with export of 
revolution. In providing assistance, 
these countries proceed from the 
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Marxist-Leninist provision that socialist 
revolution arises from a revolutionary 
situation shaping up in a country and 
is carried through by the popular 
masses of that country. Some people 
present the idea of export of revolution 
as a manifestation of proletarian in- 
ternationalism. Yet it has nothing to 
do with it. Triumphant socialism exerts 
its impact on the course of world 
history primarily by force of revolu- 
tionary example. 


Extremism, adherence to extreme 
views and measures, mostly in politics. 
In world politics it is manifested as 
a preference for methods and means 
going beyond generally accepted norms 
of international relations and ad- 
herence to an extreme rightist ideolo- 
gy. Aggressive actions, genocide as 
well as isolationism, repressions against 
one’s own population, and an open 
attack against human rights, may be 
consequences of extremism in politics. 

Extremism marks the policies of 
the major capitalist power, the USA, 
in the 1980s, as reflected in its efforts 
to achieve military superiority. Having 
proclaimed a crusade against com- 
munism, the USA would like to es- 
tablish the capitalist system throughout 
the world. All world events are consi- 
dered in that country from the stand- 
point of the East-West confrontation. 

At the same time the imperialist 
powers” extremism is capable of breed- 
ing reciprocal extremism on the part 
of certain contingents in the anti-imper- 
ialist forces. The rise of ultra-leftist 
political deviations and terrorism is 
typical for such responses. Such 








extremism is characteristic, for exam- 
ple, of the policy of some Muslim states 
and part of the forces fighting for 
the rights and national liberation of 
the Palestinians. In particular, it is 
manifested in the refusal to recognise 
Israel’s right to existence and use of 
exclusively armed methods of struggle 





as a means of achieving political 
aims. 

The: policy of peaceful coexistence 
of states with different social systems 
consistently pursued by the social- 
ist countries excludes any form 
of extremism in international rela- 
tions. 
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Fascism and Neofascism, an extre- 
mely reactionary political trend which 
arose in the period of the general crisis 
of capitalism and expressed the inter- 
ests of the most aggressive forces of the 
imperialist bourgeoisie. When fascism 
comes to power, bourgeois democracy 
is replaced with an open terrorist 
dictatorship by the most reactionary, 
chauvinist and militaristic elements of 
the finance oligarchy. Fascism differs 
from other forms of reactionary dicta- 
torship in that it has broad links with 
a definite, sufficiently numerous part 
of the population outside the ruling 
class, and in that it is able to rally 
and make politically active that part 
of the population in the interests of 
the exploiter system. Fascism relies on 
petty and middle bourgeoisie, declassé 
and criminal elements and backward 
sections of the working people. The 
ideology of fascism consists in ex- 
treme anti-communism, racism, chau- 
vinism, totalitarianism, the “‘idolisa- 
tion” of leaders, expansionism and 
aggression combined with unbridled 
social demagogy. Although there were 
certain differences, the fascist dicta- 
torships established in some European 
countries in the 1920s and 1930s 
coincided in their principal features 
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because the class essence of these 
regimes was the same-—terrorist sup- 
pression of the communist and work- 
ing-class movement, doing away with 
any opposition, stepped-up develop-. 
ment of state-monopoly capitalism, 
militarisation of the economy, prepara- 
tion for and waging of aggressive wars. 

The defeat of the fascist powers 
and their satellites in World War II 
did not, however, lead to the complete 
eradication of fascism in West Europ- 
ean countries, since they retained the 
social and economic basis of all forms 
of reaction, i.e., imperialism, the 
monopoly rule. During the Cold War, 
fascist elements grew more active, 
breeding neofascism ideologically and 
organisationally closely linked to the 
fascism of the 1920s-1940s. Neo- 
fascism emerged both in countries 
which were part of the fascist bloc, 
where it developed alongside militari- 
sation and growing revanchism (prima- 
rily in the FRG) and in states partici- 
pating in the anti-Hitler coalition 
during World War II, for example in 
the USA, where the rise of McCarthy- 
ism questioned the very existence of 
formal bourgeois freedoms. Spain and 
Portugal where fascist-like dictatorships 
were in power became bases for neo- 
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fascism. The part of coordinator was 
played by the World National Social- 
ist Alliance, but neofascist activity, 
mostly illegal or semi-legal, against 
communist parties and other left- 
ist forces was carried on on direct 
instructions from the secret services 
of the imperialist states. 

At present, neofascist parties and 
groups are operating in about 60 capi- 
talist countries: they have extensive 
finances and influential “friends” in 
government, the armed forces, police 
and intelligence service. Neofascism 
adapts itself to changes on the world 
scene and inside various bourgeois 
countries, it actively involves itself 
in the aggressive designs of the milit- 
ary-industrial complexes. In order to 
develop a mass base of support, 
neofascism appeals to the base in- 
stincts, offers primitive political ideas 
and a range of quickly changing 
slogans. It deftly takes advantage of 
the real vices and ilinesses of bourgeois 
society. It differs from moder rightist 
parties in extreme, pathological forms 
of anti-Sovietism, anti-communism 
and nationalism. 

A notable spread of neofascism in 
Virtually all the developed capitalist 
countries is due to growing political 
and social instability there; it 
represents the reaction of contempor- 
ary bourgeois society to the deve- 
lopment of leftist and progressive 
forces: imperialist circles regard neo- 
fascism as a tried and tested weapon in 
the struggle against the forces of 
Peace, democracy and socialism. This 
is also largely facilitated by the abrupt 
aggravation of international tensions 


and the spiralling arms race. 

More than a thousand ultra-rightist, 
neofascist organisations whose influ- 
ence extends to millions of people are 
actively operating in the USA. The 
neofascist wave in Japan has to do 
with the rise of militarist and revenge- 
seeking moods encouraged by the 
tuling party and government. The 
number of revenge-seeking and neofas- 
cist groups also exceeds a thousand in 
the FRG where the advent to power 
of the right-wing coalition has in- 
creased their activities, above all among 
the youth. The same is observed in 
Belgium, Holland and the Scandina- 
vian countries. Particular concern is 
caused by the activisation of neofas- 
cism in Great Britain, France and 
Italy where its slogans have become 
widespread among large groups of the 
population. The election results in 
Italy (1983) and France (1986) 
enabled the neofascists to form par- 
liamentary groups in those countries, 
and the success in the elections to the 
European Parliament (1984) enabled 
them to create their faction for the 
first time. This “legalisation” of 
neofascism only serves to screen 
the continuing practice of violence and 
terror which, as the events in Chile 
showed, becomes state policy in case 
of neofascist victory. 

The spread of neofascism in the 
former colonial and _ semi-colonial 
countries also causes concern. 

A constant struggle against any 
manifestation of fascism is waged by 
the democratic forces, Communists 
above all. 
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Final Act of the Conference on 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
signed on August 1, 1975, in Helsinki. 
It records the understandings reached 
at the Conference, including the ways 
and means of attaining the goal, to 
contribute in Europe to peace, securi- 
ty, justice and cooperation. The most 
important part of the Final Act is 
the Declaration on Principles Guiding 
Relations Between States, which in- 
clude sovereign equality, respect of 
sovereign rights; refraining from the 
threat or use of force (see Prohibi- 
tion of the. Threat or Use of Force); 
inviolability of borders; territorial in- 
tegrity of states; peaceful settlement 
of international disputes; non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs; respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms; equality and the right of peoples 
to decide their own destiny; coopera- 
tion among states, and fulfilment of 
obligations in good faith. In the 
document the participating states 
express their determination to respect 
and put into practice those principles, 
each in its relations with all other 
states, irrespective of their political, 
economic or social system. 

In a section of the Final Act on 
security and cooperation in the Medi- 
terranean, the participating states de- 
clared their intention of maintaining 
and amplifying their contacts and dia- 
logue with all states of the Mediter- 
ranean with the purpose of contribut- 
ing to peace, reducing armed forces in 
the region, strengthening security, les- 
sening tensions, and widening the 
scope of cooperation. 

Important, too, for consolidating 
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peace and security in Europe are the 
accords recorded in the Final Act on 
confidence-building measures. 

Special sections of the Final Act 
are devoted to cooperation in the field 
of economics, of science and technol- 
ogy, the environment, in the humani- 
tarian, and other fields, and, in partic- 
ular, information and exchanges in 
the field of culture, and education. 
All these forms of cooperation natur- 
ally presuppose compliance with the 
laws and regulations of the countries 
concerned. 

The concluding section of the Final 
Act stresses the necessity of continu- 
ing the multilateral process and of 
proceeding to a thorough exchange 
of views both on the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of the Final Act 
and on the tasks of deepening mutual 
relations among the participating states, 
improving security, expanding co- 
operation in Europe, and advancing 
the process of detente in the future. 
In pursuance of the provisions of the 
Final Act, there have been various 
meetings of experts and a number of 
meetings of representatives of the 
participating states, including the Bel- 
grade and Madrid meetings, the Stock- 
holm Conference on Confidence- and 
Security-Building Measures and Dis- 
armament in Europe, and the cultural 
forum in Budapest. In many ways, 
the Final Act was a specimen of a new 
approach and a new political psychol- 
ogy in dealing with the question of 
peace, cooperation and international 
confidence. 

All of the ten principles of peaceful 
coexistence recorded in the Final Act 





are reflected in Article 29 of the Con- 
stitution of the USSR as the irrevocable 
foundation of Soviet foreign policy. 
The Soviet Union is loyal to the pro- 
visions of the Helsinki Act and is 
striving for world peace, security, and 
cooperation. 


“Flexible Response” Strategy, 
adopted by the US government in 1961 
(to replace the “massive retaliation” 
strategy) and by the NATO bloc in 
1967. The central place in the strategy 
is given to allout nuclear war, the first 
use of nuclear weapons and military 
superiority. Unlike “‘massive retalia- 
tion”, it envisages “dosed” use of 
armed force commensurate with the 
“scale of the existing danger”. It 
provides for warfare against the USSR 
and other socialist countries at first 
with conventional arms, then with the 
use of tactical,-and in a critical situa- 
tion also of strategic, nuclear weapons. 
The provision for “local wars” to 
suppress revolutionary or national 
liberation movements is an organ- 
ic part of the “flexible response” 
strategy. Acting on this strategy, the 
USA mounted its barbarian aggression 
against the people of Vietnam and 
is carrying out numerous acts of in- 
tervention in various areas of the globe 
as part of its hegemonistic policy of 
neoglobalism. For the NATO bloc the 
“flexible response” strategy denotes 
superior strength in all types of weap- 
Ons, which continuously spurs the 
building up of nuclear, as well as con- 
ventional, arms. 

The “flexible response” strategy is 
offensive in nature. What with the 








adoption by NATO of the Rogers Plan 
(in December 1984), the accent on the 
use of armed force in the framework 
of the “flexible response” strategy has 
shifted still more to delivering deep 
pre-emptive strikes throughout the 
deployment area of WTO armed forces 
with the object of depriving them of 
the capability of conducting defensive 
operations. Realisation of the US 
programme of Strategic Defence Ini- 
tiative may result in further substan- 
tial shifts in NATO’s strategy towards 
enhancing the aggressive nature of 
this bloc. 


Food Problem, one of the most 
acute global problems of our day, 
reflected in the chronic malnutrition 
or hunger of almost a billion people 
in the non-socialist world, including 
about a quarter of the population in 
the developing and about 4 per cent 
of that in the developed capitalist 
countries. 

The problem is especially urgent for 
the developing countries. According to 
the UN Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation (FAO) statistics, more than 800 
million people were undernourished in 
the early 1980s. Fifty million people 
die of hunger each year. The Jnterna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) forecasts indicate 
that the year 2000 will see 1.3 billion 
undernourished and hungry people in 
that part of the world. Catastrophic 
food shortages have become typical 
of several countries of Africa, the con- 
tinent in which 26 out of the world’s 
36 most backward countries are situat- 
ed and where the volume of per capi- 
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ta agricultural output has been steadily 
shrinking over the last twenty years. 
To make the situation worse, the popu- 
lation on the continent has been grow- 
ing faster than the output of food- 
stuffs. 

The steady deterioration of the 
food situation in the developing coun- 
tries is rooted in the way imperialism 
deforms the social and economic struc- 
ture of these countries, which has 
brought about, in particular, a decline 
in agricultural production and a grow- 
ing dependence on food deliveries 
from abroad. As a result, the develop- 
ing countries have turned from being 
food exporters into food impor- 
ters. From 1970 to 1980, the grain 
imports of the developing countries 
more than doubled, growing from 
33.5 million to 78.7 million tons; by 
1990 it is expected to reach 120-145 
million tons. 

The developing countries’ depend- 
ence on food imports from the devel- 
oped capitalist countries (primarily 
from the USA) is fraught with far-reach- 
ing political consequences. Beginning 
in the 70s, calls have been heard in 
the West to apply ‘“‘food weapons” 
more actively against the developing 
countries. Early in the 80s, during the 
terrible drought and famine in a 
number of African states, the impe- 
tialist forces openly used food delive- 
ries as a means of political blackmail. 

The aggravation of the food prob- 
Jem cannot be explained, as many 
bourgeois researchers do, just by the 
“demographic explosion” in the devel- 
oping countries. 

Hunger afflicted the developing 
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countries at a time when the world’s 
total per capita food output had in- 
creased to double the minimum average 
per capita consumption of food. The 
food problem has persisted ever since, 
even though the world’s food output is 
growing faster than the population. 
The average rates of annual food out- 
put growth in the non-socialist part of 
the world have been 2.8 per cent for 
two recent decades, while the popula- 
tion has only increased by 1.8 per cent. 
What is really to blame for the present 
situation is the unjust mechanism of 
the production and exchange of agri- 
cultural produce applied within the 
capitalist world system. 

There are considerable resources for 
expanding the world’s food produc- 
tion. For example, the introduction of 
new agricultural methods, a rise in 
labour productivity and development 
of new arable lands could increase it 
at least 5 times over. Implementation 
of scientific and technical achievements 
in the agriculture of the developing 
countries could, however, alleviate 
the food crisis only if progressive 
social changes are made. Purposeful 
outside aid, which could be increased 
through reductions in military expen- 
diture would also help the developing 
countries to attain food self-reliance. 
A curbing of the arms race and a gen- 
eral improvement of the international 
situation constitute the main objective 
condition for a solution to the food 
problem in the developing countries. 


Foreign Economic Expansion, the 
extension of dominion by capitalist 
monopolies, states and their groupings 





beyond national borders through eco- 
nomic means with the aim of gaining 
profit. Expansionistic aspirations are 
intrinsic to capitalism, Foreign eco- 
nomic expansion became especially 
rampant under imperialism and the 
general crisis of capitalism. Modern 
transnational corporations are most 
active in their foreign economic 
expansion. The internationalisation 
of economic activity, the growing 
sway of monopolies and _ sharper 
competition among them, the inability 
of the capitalist countries to expand 
their domestic markets to suit the 
productive forces as well as their 
dependence on the import of many 
types of raw materials and power 
resources spurred the imperialists’ 
desire to seize foreign markets after 
World War II. 

Foreign economic expansion leads 
to competition among monopolies and 
states in gaining markets for their com- 
modities and sources of raw materials 
and fuel, in investing their capital 
with profit, in strengthening their 
economic and political influence both 
in developed capitalist countries and 
newly-free states. Its main channels are 
export of capital, primarily in the 
form of direct foreign investments, 
and also export of private and state 
loan capital in the form of loans and 
credits or the so-called economic and 
military aid, foreign trade characteri- 
sed by a non-equivalent exchange and 
various foreign exchange transactions. 

Expansionism is especially charac- 
teristic of US imperialism, coupled 
with aggressive US foreign policies 
and striving to consolidate its posi- 
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tions in the world capitalist economy, 
to counteract socialism and other 
forces of social progress. Growing US 
expansionism stems from the US 
desire to counteract the trend of the 
past decades towards losing its domi- 
nant position in the world capitalist 
economy and international trade. US 
foreign economic expansion is being 
fiercely opposed by Western Europe 
and Japan, two other centres of 
imperialism. The world capitalist econ- 
omy is shaken by currency and trade 
wars, which have political character in 
the present-day conditions, by the war 
of prices, discount rates, credits and 
standards. Caused by the deep-going 
contradictions of imperialism, foreign 
economic expansion is a vehicle of shift- 
ing them to the international scene. 


Free Flow of Information, a con- 
ception of free distribution of infor- 
mation of any kind and character put 
forward in the USA in the period of 
US imperialist economic and ideolog- 
ical expansion. In the context of the 
opposition of two social systems, 
Western propaganda centres imple- 
ment this conception by foisting the 
bourgeois ideology and way of life 
onto other nations, proving the viabil- 
ity of the capitalist system and con- 
cealing antagonistic contradictions in- 
herent in it, and also discrediting com- 
munist ideology and the socialist way 
of life and checking the growth of 
international prestige enjoyed by the 
Soviet Union and other countries of 
really existing socialism. The ruling 
circles of imperialist states use the 
freedom of information concept to 
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sustain the sway of their own mass 
media in the world market of news- 
making material and at the same time 
set up barriers to the flow of informa- 
tion from socialist and developing 
countries. By 1986, these media 
supplied nearly 90 per cent of all 
information reaching Asian (less Japan 
and the PRC), African and Latin 
American countries. 

The USSR and other socialist 
countries initiated a number of docu- 
ments adopted by the UN and UNESCO 
providing for the use of mass media to 
promote mutual understanding and 
international cooperation. One of the 
most important is the 1978 UNESCO 
Declaration on Fundamental Principles 
Concerning the Contribution of the 
Mass Media to Strengthening Peace 
and International Understanding, to 
the Promotion of Human Rights and 
to Countering Racialism, Apartheid, 
and Incitement to War. As reflected in 
this document, most of the states 
rejected the free flow of information 
concept in favour of a “more balanced 
flow of information” principle, and 
recognised the need for a new interna- 
tional information order. 

The 1975 Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe included in 
its Final Act a provision on a more 
extensive and free exchange of infor- 
mation of every kind that is to serve 
the aims of peace and understanding 
between nations, intellectual enrich- 
ment of man; organisation of lectures, 
courses, congresses, and meetings; 
improvement of conditions for the 
work of joumalists accredited in 
member states. 
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Unlike Western countries, socialist 
community states have been faithfully 
adhering to the Helsinki accords. 
Meanwhile, the advocates of the free 
flow of information conception main- 
tain that socialist countries must “pay” 
for greater European security by 
opening the door to an “unimpeded 
flow of information and ideas’? from 
the West, i.e., to information imperial- 
ism that breeds anti-communism and 
anti-Sovietism, religious bias and na- 
tionalistic attitudes, and sows strife 
and enmity among nations. 

The years of detente have shown 
that adherence to the norms of inter- 
national law and respect for the 
interests of all parties concerned are 
conducive to the exchange of informa- 
tion between countries of different 
social systems. 


Freezing Nuclear Arsenals, a set of 
measures aimed at halting the nuclear 
arms race and abstaining from actions 
that lead to the building up and/or 
qualitative improvement of nuclear 
weapons. A_ general and complete 
freeze applying to all nuclear powers 
and to all components of nuclear 
arsenals would be the most radical, but 
even a partial freeze applying to just 
some of the nuclear powers and just 
some of the types of nuclear weapons, 
halting their improvement, produc- 
tion, accumulation and deployment, is 
a step closer to a solution of the 
problem, provided it is based on the 
principle of equality and equal 
security. 

The idea of freezing nuclear arsenals 
has won broad support all over the 





world. The UN General Assembly has 
repeatedly expressed itself in favour. 
In 1986, for example, the overwhel- 
ming major UN members voted for the 
UN resolution on freezing nuclear 
arms. Only the USA and its closest 
allies, which are seeking to attain mili- 
tary superiority over the Soviet Union 
and the WTO, voted against. By 1990 
the USA is planning to have a strategic 
potential of over 20,000 nuclear 
warheads; besides, fullscale production 
of neutron weapons has been launched 
and arms systems to wage Star Wars 
are being developed. Forward-based 
nuclear weapons are being modernised 
in the NATO framework, while a 
Eurostrategic _first-strike | nuclear 
arsenal is being built up through 
the deployment of new US medium- 
range missiles. 

The USSR has repeatedly advanced 
various initiatives on freezing nuclear 
arsenals (general and partial, world- 
wide and in individual regions). 
It welcomes relevant initiatives made 
by other states. For example, the 
USSR has supported relevant propo- 
sals from India, and also Mexico and 
Sweden (1983) in the UN, and res- 
ponded positively to the declarations 
of the Delhi Six (1984, 1986). 

In April 1985, in a bid to facilitate 
the success of the Soviet-American 
space and nuclear arms negotiations in 
Geneva, the Soviet Union proposed 
that the two countries should for the 
time of the talks set a moratorium on 
developing (including research), testing 
and deploying space strike weapons, 
freeze their strategic offensive arma- 
ments and simultaneously halt the 


deployment of US intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles in Europe and, ac- 
cordingly, the escalation of Soviet 
counter-measures. Then, as an act 
of goodwill, the Soviet Union set a 
unilateral moratorium on the deploy- 
ment of medium-range missiles and 
on other counter-measures in Europe. 
Thereupon, it withdrew from combat 
duty the SS-20 missiles it had de- 
ployed as part of the counter-measures 
to NATO’s “rearmament”. On August 6, 
1985, the Soviet Union unilaterally 
stopped all nuclear explosions and 
again and again prolonged its mora- 
torium in 1986, calling on the USA to 
follow suit. In 1985, the member 
countries favoured a mutual Soviet- 
American commitment not to station 
nuclear weapons in countries that have 
none, and not to build up or substitute 
new for old nuclear weapons in 
countries where such weapons are 
stationed. 

A nuclear arsenals freeze holds an 
important place in the January 1986 
Soviet comprehensive disarmament 
programme, which calls for a stage-by- 
stage liquidation of nuclear weapons 
by the year 2000. As an intermediate 
step at the first two stages, it propo- 
ses to freeze the various types of nu- 
clear arms of all nuclear powers, and 
ban nuclear tests. 

The USSR has always considered 
a monitored nuclear arsenals freeze 
not an aim in itself but rather a stage 
towards reducing and eventually liqui- 
dating nuclear weapons. Proceeding 
from this fundamental approach, the 
Soviet Union proposed at the October 
1986 Soviet-American Reykjavik 
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summit that the nuclear arsenals of 
the USSR and the USA should be li- 
quidated over the 10 years to 1996. 
The USSR put forward a package of 
important measures which, had they 
been accepted, would have ushered in 
a new, nuclear-free epoch. While de- 
monstrating a new constructive appro- 
ach to the principal problems of world 
politics—an end to the arms race, and 
nuclear disarmament—the USSR does 
not close the door to partial measu- 
res. Thus, when the question of mis- 
siles in the below-1,000 kilometres 
range was raised in Reykjavik in 
connection with the liquidation of So- 
viet and American medium-range 
missiles in Europe, the Soviet Union 
stated, in particular, its readiness to 
freeze those missiles and begin talks 
on what should be done with them 
(see Reykjavik: Soviet-American Sum- 


mit). 


Fulfilment of Obligations in Good 

Faith, one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of international law under which 
obligations arising from treaties or 
other agreements, custom, binding 
decisions of international bodies, and 
the basic principles and universally 
recognised standards of international 
law, are subject to conscientious and 
rigorous fulfilment. It is enshrined in 
the UN Charter, the Declaration on 
Principles of International Law (1970), 
the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(1975), the Vienna Convention on the 
Law of Treaties (1969), and the Vien- 
na Convention on Succession of States 
in Respect of Treaties (1978). 
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The principle requires strict fulfil- 
ment of obligations assumed by a state 
under international law, rules out as 
impermissible arbitrary and unilateral 
renunciation of obligations, and makes 
states juridically responsible for any 
failure to fulfil their international obli- 
gations. The requirement to fulfil in- 
ternational obligations in good faith 
does not apply to commitments that 
flow from forcibly imposed, colonial- 
ist and similar “agreements”. Fulfil- 
ment of intemational obligations in 
good faith is one of the crucial pillars 
for the cooperation of states, while 
non-fulfilment is certain to undermine 
peaceful relations, stability, and in- 
ternational rule of law. 

Imperialist states are known to ful- 
fil obligations under international law 
only to the extent to which this works 
in their interests. US actions circum- 
venting or violating assumed interna- 
tional obligations tend to disorganise 
normal relations between states and 
show to the world community that 
the USA is not a reliable partner. At 
the same time, the US administra- 
tion comes out from time to time with 
crude anti-Soviet forgeries and spreads 
specious allegations of Soviet viola- 
tions of arms control commitments. 
The falsehoods are meant to draw pub- 
lic attention away from what the US 
administration is doing to escalate the 
arms race, and to justify the US pol- 
icy of sabotaging international efforts 
to curb it. 

Fulfilment in good faith of interna- 
tional obligations based on the univer- 
sally recognised principles and rules of 
international law and from interna- 








tional treaties concluded by the Soviet 
Union, is a principle of Soviet foreign 
policy entrenched in Article 29 of the 
USSR Constitution (1977). It is also 
set down in the 1978 Law on the Pro- 
cedure of Concluding, Fulfilling and 
Denouncing International Treaties of 
the USSR. 


Futurology, a field of knowledge 
including prospects of social processes 
and ideas concerning humanity’s fu- 
ture. The term was proposed in 1943 
by German sociologist Ossip K. Flecht- 
heim who coined the name for a “‘phi- 
losophy of the future” allegedly aloof 
from classes. In the 60s the term was 
current in bourgeois science when 
attempts were made to provide practi- 
cal forecasting with theoretical ground- 
ing; it came to signify the methods 
and devices of forecasting in various 
fields of knowledge. At present the 
concept ‘“‘futurology” is used (in the 
USSR as well) chiefly in journalism 
as an evocative synonym for forecast- 
ing and prediction meaning the entire 
literature about the future; in Soviet 
literature it is most often used regard- 
ing contemporary non-Marxist con- 
cepts of humanity’s future. 

Forecasting methods and_tech- 
niques have many common traits in a 
socialist and a capitalist context, but 
there are fundamental differences in 
methodology and the nature of fore- 
casts from the standpoint of bour- 
geois futurology and the Marxist - 
Leninist view. 

In the capitalist countries futurolo- 
8y arose as an alternative to the Marx- 
ist view on prospects of social devel- 





opment. It includes certain assump- 
tions from bourgeois political econo- 
my, philosophy, sociology, law, politol- 
ogy and psychology and widely uses 
forecasts. 

The historical events of our age have 
convincingly shown the objective 
nature of factors in society’s advance, 
including the class struggle, revolution, 
the development of the scientific and 
technological revolution, the econo- 
my, culture and so on. The scientific 
and technological revolution involves 
extensive changes in all spheres of 
social life. Marxist-Leninist social scien- 
ce studies the future on the basis of 
investigation of these objective factors; 
the results of those studies are reflect- 
ed in scientific management of the 
building of a new society, serve as the 
basis for working out an effective 
strategy of the class struggle against 
the exploiters as well as for the solu- 
tion of many global problems. 

The monopoly bourgeoisie’s inter- 
est in forecasting is due above all to 
the desire to retain its ideological 
influence on the working masses in 
order to shape the future course of 
history according to its class interests. 
Prominent bourgeois scholars have 
engaged in futurological research dur- 
ing the last decades. Research is being 
carried on along these lines in the 
Hudson Institute, the Hoover Institu- 
tion and the Rand Corporation in the 
USA; Max-Planck-Institut and the 
Gesellschaft fiir Zukunftsfragen in 
West Germany; the Futuribles Centre 
in France; and the Committee on the 
Next Thirty Years in Britain. In the 
last decades, the Club of Rome has 
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come to occupy a leading place in 
bourgeois futurology. The World Fu- 
tures Studies Federation was founded 
in 1974 and it includes 15 research 
centres and about 120 individual 
members. 

There are two trends in modem 
futurology: the ecological pessimists 
who assert that it is impossible to over- 
come the growing crisis without slow- 
ing down the growth of population 
and industrial production (the theory 












of “zero growth”) and technological 
optimists pinning hopes on the enor- 
mous potential of scientific and 
technological progress (the theory 
of “balanced” growth in the planet's 
individual regions and branches of pro- 
duction). 

The variety of contradictory theo- 
ties of bourgeois futurology is opposed 
by truly scientific prediction whose 
basis was laid down in the works of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. 






General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade (GATT), a multilateral agree- 
ment operative since 1948 to regulate 
the trade and tariffs policy of its mem- 
ber countries. Contains principles, 
rules and contractual commitments by 
which the countries party to it are 
guided in their trading relations. One 
of the basic GATT commitments is 
that member countries grant each 
other most favoured-nation treatment. 

In 1986, GATT had 92 member 
states (including 6 socialist coun- 
tries); some states including Bulgaria 
and the People’s Republic of China, 
participate as observers. GATT has its 
headquarters in Geneva. 

The more important matters in 
GATT activity are dealt with at ses- 
sions held twice a year. The GATT 
budget consists of subscriptions of the 
member countries. Adoption of deci- 
sions (by consensus) is usually preceded 
by a detailed examination of the issue 
by the interested parties at unofficial 
talks or consultations. 

GATT exercises considerable influ- 
ence on world trade, 85 per cent of it 
being accounted for its member 


countries. GATT envisages negotia- 
tions between its members on lowering 
customs tariffs and other barriers in 
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mutual trade. Seven rounds of multilat- 
eral negotiations have taken place 
since GATT came into force. The first 
six were essentially devoted to lower- 
ing customs tariffs. The seventh (To- 
kyo) round of multilateral trade 
negotiations (1973-79) differed from 
the preceding ones in that it discussed 
a wide range of issues relating to the 
regulation of international trade. As a 
result, regulation was made more strin- 
gent in the matter of standardisation 
and certification of products, trade in 
civil aviation items, the anti-dumping 
policy, governmental purchases, proce- 
dures of import licensing, assessment 
of goods for customs, the subsidising 
of exports and the imposition of spe- 
cial duties to prevent the subsidising 
of goods, the dairy produce market, 
and so on. 

The eighth round of GATT talks 
opened in September 1986 in Punta 
de Este (Uruguay). The participation 
of various groups of countries and the 
complexity of regulating international 
trade aggravated disagreements. within 
GATT. The developing countries crit- 
icise the Agreement for not paying 
sufficient attention to their interests; 
and the multilateral talks often turn 
into a triangular battle between the 
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USA, Japan, and the EEC. 

In their foreign trade policy, the 
socialist countries accept GATT’s 
role as the most important internation- 
al trade agreement and seek to in- 
troduce the principles of equality, 
cooperation and trust into GATT 
activities. 


General and Complete Disarma- 

ment, renunciation of the possession 
of means of warfare and their elimina- 
tion, which constitutes the ultimate 
goal of all efforts to stop the arms 
race, and effect disarmament. This 
idea enjoys broad support in the world 
community, which became manifest at 
the First Special Session of the UN 
General Assembly on Disarmament 
(1978) and also in a number of resolu- 
tions of other UN General Assembly 
sessions. The foreign policy of the 
USSR and other socialist countries 
is guided by the Leninist thesis that 
“disarmament is the ideal of social- 
ism’’, and regards general and com- 
plete disarmament under strict, all- 
embracing international control as an 
historical task. The need for such dis- 
armament is laid down in the CPSU 
Programme and the Constitution of 
the USSR. The Soviet state took the 
historical initiative in formulating and 
submitting for consideration by the 
world community proposals on general 
and complete disarmament since the 
1922 Genoa Conference. The Soviet 
Union tabled at the 14th Session of 
the UN General Assembly (1959) a 
programme of general and complete 
disarmament, which envisioned disso- 
lution of all the armed forces and 
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elimination of the weapons of every 
type, including nuclear arms and 
missiles, an end to military training, 
renunciation of military service in any 
form, the disbandment of defence 
ministries and other military organisa- 
tions, and an end to spending for 
military purposes. Under the pro- 
gramme, the states would have left at 
their disposal strictly regimented con- 
tingents of police carrying light fire- 
arms to maintain law and order and to 
protect the personal safety of citizens. 

In 1962, the USSR submitted to 
the Committee of 18 on Disarmament 
a detailed draft treaty on general and 
complete disarmament which incor- 
porated the wishes of many states, 
including in the West. According to 
the draft, disarmament was to be put 
into effect in three phases over five 
years. 

Being a consistent advocate of the 
implementation of the programme of 
general and complete disarmament 
under strict, comprehensive interna- 
tional control as the most secure 
guarantee of peace, the USSR has 
never taken an all-or-nothing position 
on disarmament. Each Soviet initiative 
on arms limitation and reduction 
constitutes a concrete measure towards 
general and complete disarmament. 
Many of the Soviet Union’s proposals 
in that field have been approved by 
the United Nations. It is the policy of 
the militarist imperialist circles, pri- 
marily in the USA and their NATO 
partners, that is to blame for the fact 
that those proposals have not yet 
been translated into practice. Just as 
the Soviet Union is ready for a com- 








plete removal of armaments, so it is 
prepared for most far-reaching mea- 
sures to verify compliance with 
relevant agreements. 

In view of the awesome yields and 
effects of present-day weaponry and 
the rate at which it is being stockpiled 
and improved, the achievement of con- 
crete agreements on arms limitation 
and reduction and, eventually, general 
and complete disarmament constitute 
a major condition for human survival 
and a goal for which all the peoples and 
governments must join efforts. An 
important step in this direction would 
be realisation of the Soviet plan advan- 
ced at the October 1986 Reykjavik 
Soviet-American summit for the nu- 
clear disarmament of the USA and the 
USSR by 1996, and of the programme 
for elimination of mass destruction 
weapons by 2000 (see Soviet Compre- 
hensive Programme of Disarmament). 


Genocide, actions aimed to destroy 
entirely or partially some national, 
ethnic, race or religious group as such, 
one of the heaviest crimes. The follow- 
ing acts are qualified as genocide: 
the killing of members of such a group; 
causing serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of such a group; deliberate 
creation for such a group of the living 
conditions intended for its full or par- 
tial destruction; measures aimed to 
prevent child-birth in such a group; the 
forcible handing over of children from 
one community to another. 

Annihilation of large groups of peo- 
ple was known in the past, associated, 
as a rule, with wars of conquest ac- 
companied by religious fanaticism 








(Arab invasions, Crusades, etc.). They 
acquired a wide scale during the colo- 
nial wars of conquest European pow- 
ers waged in Asia, Africa and Ame- 
rica. In the era of imperialism, geno- 
cide became a wide-scale, deliberate, 
prepared in advance and organised 
crime perpetrated by a state appara- 
tus for political purposes. A classic 
example of genocide was the massacre 
of 1.5 million Armenians by the au- 
thorities of the Ottoman Empire who 
took advantage of the situation of 
World War I. Hitler Germany made 
genocide its state policy: in Eastern 
Europe alone about 12 million persons 
of Slav and Jewish extraction were 
murdered (the latter—about 6 million). 

Punishability of genocide as a grave 
crime was confirmed by the charters 
of international military tribunals 
(Nuremberg and Tokyo), UN General 
Assembly resolutions and the special 
Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
(1948) giving its signatories the right 
to appeal to the relevant UN bodies, 
demanding, in compliance with the 
UN Charter, all the measures felt 
necessary to prevent and halt acts of 
genocide. Under the UN Convention 
on the Non-Applicability of Statu- 
tory Limitations to War Crimes and 
Crimes Against Humanity (1968), 
term of limitation is inapplicable to 
crimes of genocide. 

In the period after World War II 
crimes of genocide have been commit- 
ted by the US-backed governments 
of South Africa against the native 
African population and by Israel—in 
the occupied territories. The Pol Pot- 
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Ieng Sary clique in Kampuchea com- 
mitted genocide against its own nation. 

Connivance in genocide does not 
occur as isolated cases but, rather, re- 
presents a component of US imperi- 
alist policies. The attitude of US au- 
thorities to genocide took shape in 
the early days of this state which 
sprang up and developed in the “living 
space” created as a result of annihila- 
tion of Native Americans. The United 
States resorts to genocide also in pur- 
suing its aggressive foreign policy. Its 
armed forces massacred people in 
Vietnam and in other countries re- 
fusing to submit to US diktat. 

The USSR’s principled stand on 
genocide as a grave crime and on the 
need to liquidate its manifestations 
is determined by socialist ideology and 
stems from the fundamentals of the 
Soviet nationalities policy and _ its 
peaceful foreign policy. Championing 
consistently the cause of peace and the 
right of all nations to social and 
national freedom, the USSR calls 
for the elimination of genocide and all 
its manifestations from international 
politics. 


Geopolitics, a school of Western 
political thinking based on an extreme 
exaggeration of the influence of the 
physical geography of a country on its 
home and foreign policy. The pervert- 
ed interpretation of economic, polit- 
ical and geographic data tends to make 
an aggressive foreign policy look 
as though it is predetermined by ob- 
jective factors. Geopolitics serves as an 
ideological vindication of the aggres- 
sive hegemonic pretensions of imperi- 
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alist quarters, of their striving to re- 
divide the world and to dominate 
other states and peoples, not short of 
gaining world supremacy. Geopolitics 
is designed to prove imperialism’s 
expansionism “necessary”? and “nat- 
ural”’. 

The term was first used during 
World War I by Swedish politologist 
R. Kjellen, who advocated the Pan- 
Germanic idea of uniting European 
states under the aegis of the German 
Empire. Geopolitics was the official 
doctrine of German fascism. Geopolli- 
ticians were headed by General Karl 
Haushofer who was closely connected 
with the Hitlerite elite. He based the 
ideas of revanchism and aggression on 
the need for extending “Lebensraum’’ 
by capturing all Eurasia, which would 
have laid the groundwork for Ger- 
many’s world supremacy. 

In Britain, geopolitics was propagat- 
ed by geographer Halford John Mac- 
Kinder, in whose opinion world poli- 
tics was shaped by the struggle for 
predominance in the Eurasian con- 
tinent (the “world island’). One 
of the first American geopoliticians 
was Admiral Alfred Mahan, who con- 
sidered aggressive wars and US global 
hegemony “natural” and predetermi- 
ned, as he saw it, by the “‘insular’’ lo- 
cation of the United States, which fact, 
allegedly, imposes upon it the necessi- 
ty for dominating the sea lanes of the 
entire world. 

Geopolitical tendencies came back 
to life in the USA at the end of the 
1970s. Nicholas Spykman, Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, Stefan Possony, and 
others, maintain that the USA must 


become the centre of balanced control 
over the world, and that to win univer- 
sal hegemony the USA must gain con- 
trol over the Eurasian “peripheral 
hemisphere”. The traditional geopo- 
litical criteria borrowed from geo- 
graphy are supplemented in one way 
or another by fresh qualitative or 
quantitative indicators: the country’s 
scientific and technical development 
level, national psychology, political 
institutions and so on. Their specific 
treatment is designed to provide a 
“scientific” basis for US expansionism. 

Geopolitical doctrines distort the 
true essence of current international 
relations, this essence being the 
existence and struggle of two opposite 
social systems. They serve to substan- 
tiate the “naturalness” of wars and 
conflicts, ‘“‘punitive”’ sanctions, acts of 
state terrorism, and world nuclear war. 


“Goodneighbour” Policy, a foreign 
policy doctrine proclaimed by US Pres- 
ident Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
1933 to camouflage US expansion in 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
This was a US declaration not to resort 
to armed intervention or interference 
in the affairs of neighbouring countries, 
which envisage a revision of some 
unequal treaties (with Haiti in 1934, 
Panama in 1936, etc.). In fact, the 
“goodneighbour” policy was a tem- 
porary manoeuvre forced upon the 
United States, it amounted to a 
Tenunciation of just the cruder forms 
of US expansion in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. It became a variety of 
neocolonialism and facilitated exten- 
Sive “peaceful” penetration of Latin 
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American countries by US monopolies, 
making them still more dependent on 
the USA economically and _politi- 
cally, broadening the social base and 
strengthening the ideological positions 
of US imperialism on the continent. 

The policy furthers the main strate- 
gic aim of the United States in Latin 
America, that of holding down revolu- 
tionary processes in the region and 
Keeping the main countries there 
within the orbit of US policy. With 
regard to its Latin American allies 
(Chile, El Salvador, Honduras) and 
other countries, the United States 
practises undisguised economic and po- 
litical pressuring and armed interven- 
tion (Dominican Republic, Cuba, Gre- 
nada, Nicaragua, etc.), economic and 
military blockades, subversion, armed 
forays of CIA mercenaries, and so on. 
In its day, the ‘“‘goodneighbour”’ poli- 
cy helped to draw Latin American 
countries into the so-called Rio de 
Janeiro Pact, a military alliance with 
the USA. 

By means of its “goodneighbour” 
policy, the United States elbowed out 
its main rivals (primarily Germany, Ita- 
ly, Japan) from Latin America in the 
prewar years and during World War II. 
On the pretext of defending the West- 
ern Hemisphere, a network of milita- 
ry bases was set up in Latin American 
countries. The United States used the 
same pretext to conclude agreements 
to have military missions, and the 
like, in those countries. In fact, how- 
ever, the United States spurned the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance (1947) when it backed Brit- 
ain against Argentina, a signatory of 
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the Treaty, in the armed conflict over 
the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands and, 
indeed, showed that its avowed good- 
neighbour policy was no more than a 
cover for the imperialist substance of 
the US course in Latin America. 


Greens, members of a mass demo- 
cratic movement which sprang up in the 
early 1970s in Western Europe in the 
form of dissociated groups to fight 
against environmental pollution, the 
harmful consequences of atomic engi- 
neering, and the like. Since the mid-70s, 
an increasing place among the de- 
mands of the Greens is devoted to safe- 
guarding peace, reducing military bud- 
gets, decentralisation and democratisa- 
tion of public life, and the like. The 
Green movement is an objective reflec- 
tion of the disaffection bred by capi- 
talism as a system, of a striving for 
change, a search for an alternative, 
among broad segments of the peo- 
ple in industrialised capitalist states. 

The movement is biggest in the 
FRG, where it went on record as a 
political party in January 1980. In 
the Bundestag elections of 1987 the 
Green Party polled more than 3 mil- 
lion votes and formed a parliamentary 
faction of 42 deputies, as against 27 in 
1983. 

The Greens’ search for a third 
way, impelled by prejudice against 
already existing social systems, tends 
to obscure the basic issue of their pro- 
test against large-scale industrial pro- 
duction, that is private ownership of 
the means of production. A distinct 
influence on the movement is exer- 
cised by people who are trying to 
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saddle it with reckless or sectarian 
modes of operation, and also by 
Maoist and all sorts of anarchistic 
elements that have infiltrated its ranks. 

In general democratic tasks and 
problems relating to the fight against 
nuclear catastrophe, the West German 
Greens hold views close to those of the 
German Communist Party. This paves 
the way to their joint struggle for the 
abolition of the Berufsverbote, against 
restrictions of the right to demonstra- 
tions, for bettering the condition of 
guest workers, and against the aggres- 
sive policies of the United States. 

In January 1984 a European Green 
Party was formed at a specially called 
conference in Brussels, embracing the 
Greens of Austria, Belgium, Britain, 
France, the FRG, [reland, and the 
Netherlands. It held its first congress 
in April 1984. The congress discussed 
a minimum programme for the elec- 
tions to European Parliament, which 
included demands for banning and 
destroying chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal weapons and destroying nuclear ar- 
senals in Europe. At the 1984 elec- 
tions to European Parliament the 
Greens made a conspicuous mark, 
winning 11 seats. The Greens have 
been taking increasingly anti-imperial- 
ist positions on foreign policy mat- 
ters, primarily those of war and peace. 


Group of 77, an association of de- 
veloping countries active mainly in the 
framework of the UN and its agencies. 
Established at the 1st UN Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 
in 1964 by 77 countries. Today it con- 
sists of 127 countries and has grown 





into an important coordinating organ 
fighting for the restructuring of inter- 
national economic relations. Its main 
purpose is to secure a new interna- 
tional economic order. Members of the 
Group work out and coordinate their 
positions at sessions and conferences 
of UN agencies and other interna- 
tional forums dealing with economic 
relations, including trade, industrial 
and agricultural development, the 
development of science and technolo- 
gy, and economic, financial and tech- 
nical aid. Current work is entrusted to 
working groups that exist in all the UN 
specialised agencies. From 1975 on, 
their activities are being coordinated 
by the Group of 27 operating at UN 
headquarters. 

The most representative and com- 
petent organ of the Group of 77 is 
the foreign ministers conference usual- 
ly called on the eve of UNCTAD con- 
ferences (Algiers, 1967; Lima, 1971; 
Manila, 1976; Arusha, 1979; Buenos 
Aires, 1983). Since 1977 the Group’s 
foreign ministers conferences have also 
been regularly held during UN General 
Assembly sessions. 

Two periods may be identified in 
the work of the Group. During the 
initial ten years there was a trend to 
let UNCTAD deal with the widest 
possible range of international econom- 
ic problems. The Group of 77 took 
an active part in working out the UN 
international development strategy in 
the 1970s, and later also in the 80s. 
Much effort was put into compiling a 
Declaration and Programme of Action 
for the establishment of a new interna- 
tional economic order, and the Charter 
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of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States. 

In the next ten years the Group de- 
voted itself to carrying these prog- 
ramme documents into effect. It 
championed the principle of the sov- 
ereignty of states over their resources 
and their right to unhindered econom- 
ic activity in their territory, and the 
“principle of non-mutuality” under 
which industrially developed countries 
granting commercial and other bene- 
fits to developing countries must not 
demand equivalent reciprocal action. 

The Group of 77 is highly active in 
the UN and at other forums during 
discussions of industrialisation, the 
compilation of the code of behaviour 
of transnational corporations, the trans- 
fer of technologies, and the introduc- 
tion of a multilateral preferential 
system for expanding trade between 
developing countries. A major activity 
of the Group of 77 is coordinating 
efforts with the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment in compiling economic pro- 
grammes. 

Dealing with international econom- 
ic issues, the Group of 77 is anti-im- 
perialist and anti-colonialist, though 
not always consistently. It encounters 
serious difficulties, traceable both to 
certain distinctions among the devel- 
oping countries and hence their 
divergent interests, and also to the 
endless attempts of wnperialism to 
divide their ranks. All this hinders uni- 
ty of action and elaboration of a 
common economic strategy of the de- 
veloping countries. 


Group of Ten, an intergovernmen- 
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tal organisation founded in 1962, con- 
sisting of the USA, Canada, Japan, Brit- 
ain, the FRG, France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzer- 
land (which joined in 1984), brought 
together by common interests in the 
monetary sphere. At biennual confer- 
ences their ministers of finance and 
heads of central banks examine and 
coordinate monetary issues. 

The economic basis, General Ar- 
rangements to Borrow (GAB), is a 
system of commitments by the Group 
of Ten to grant loans to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF). The sum 
that has so far been committed under 
these arrangements totals nearly 17,000 
million conventional units. The IMF 
may use resources accumulated under 


these arrangements to provide credits 
to countries outside the Group of Ten, 
which allows for the idea of an ‘“‘emer- 
gency mechanism”’’ being set in motion 
to avert official bankruptcy of coun- 
tries that are deep in debt. 


Group of Thirty, an international 
nongovernmental consultative organi- 
sation dealing with international eco- 
nomic and monetary problems. Estab- 
lished in 1978. Its members act as 
private persons not representing coun- 
tries or institutions. It has its headquar- 
ters in New York. 

The Group consists of prominent 
political leaders, major businessmen 
and bankers of the USA, Japan, West- 
ern Europe and some developing coun- 
tries, including André de Lattre 
(director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance), Armin Gutowski 
(director of the Hamburg Institute 
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of Economic Research), P. B. Kenen 
(director of the International Finance 
Section of Princeton University), 
Alexandre Lamfalussy (manager of the 
monetary and economic department 
of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basle), Fritz Machlup (eco- 
nomics professor at New York Univer- 
sity), César E. A. Virata (Chairman of 
the Development Committee of the 
IMF/IBRD) and so on. The Group of 
Thirty is headed by Hendricus Johan- 
nes Witteveen, former Managing Direc- 
tor of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

The Group of Thirty has a perma- 
nent staff of researchers and publishes 
reports, surveys, and analytical re- 
views which exercise a certain in- 
fluence on the economic and monet- 
ary policies of capitalist and develop- 
ing countries, and international finan- 
cial organisations. The Group’s public- 
ations are circulated for paid subscrip- 
tions. 


Guarantees of Security of Non-Nu- 

clear States, measures in the frame- 
work of international law aimed at 
preventing use of nuclear weapons 
against countries that have none, and 
at fortifying the non-proliferation of 
nuclear arms regimen. A distinction is 
made between “positive” and “‘nega- 
tive’ guarantees. An example of the 
former is the pledge to the UN Securi- 
ty Council (1968) of the USSR, the 
USA and Britain to take immediate 
action in support of non-nuclear states 
subjected to nuclear aggression or 
threat of aggression with the use of 
nuclear weapons. These statements 
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were approved in UN Security Council 
Resolution 255 and laid the ground- 
work for security guarantees to states 
that have no nuclear weapons and that 
are party to the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty or that have pledged them- 
selves not to produce or acquire 
nuclear weapons. An example of 
“negative” guarantees is the commit- 
ment of the nuclear powers not 
to use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons against signatories of the 
treaty banning nuclear weapons in 
Latin America, as recorded in the 
supplementary protocol (Protocol II) 
to that treaty (see Tlatelolco Trea- 
ty). 

The Soviet Union has for many 
years advocated that security guaran- 
tees should be granted to non-nuclear 
states on a contractual basis in the 
belief that this would buttress the secu- 
rity of the vast majority of states 
which have no nuclear weapons, and 
that it would work to the benefit of 
the nuclear non-proliferation regimen 
and make it easier to reduce the dan- 
ger of a nuclear war breaking out. In 
1966 and again in 1978 the Soviet 
Union came out with the propcsal 
for concluding an international con- 
vention that would on a multilateral 
basis prohibit use of nuclear weapons 
against non-nuclear states, provided 
the latter renounced the production 
and acquisition of such weapons and 
had no such weapons in their territory. 
When the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty was being drawn up, the Soviet 
Union expressed readiness to have a 
pertinent clause to that effect worked 
into its text. Later, it proposed to the 








other nuclear countries, as a first step 
leading to the conclusion of a conven- 
tion on the strengthening of security 
guarantees of non-nuclear states, to 
publicly pledge non-use of nuclear 
weapons against countries that have no 
such weapons in their territory to be 
subsequently backed by a UN Se- 
curity Council resolution. In 1980 
the WTO countries proposed that 
the guarantees problem should be set- 
tled at regional level in respect to 
Europe. An item on the non-use of 
nuclear weapons against non-nuclear 
states that have no such weapons in 
their territory is also contained in the 
Soviet 1984 proposal for norms of 
conduct of nuclear powers. Besides, 
the Soviet Union has time and again 
offered the non-nuclear powers to for- 
malise guarantees of their security on 
a bilateral basis. In 1978, the Soviet 
Union declared on a unilateral basis 
that it would never use nuclear weap- 
ons against countries which have 
renounced the production and acqui- 
sition of such weapons and which have 
no such weapons in their territory. 
The USA, Britain, France, and China 
followed with similar statements, ad- 
ding, however, all sorts of reservations. 
In 1982, the USSR unilaterally under- 
took not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. In 1986, it was the first 
among the nuclear powers to sign Pro- 
tocols 2 and 3 to the Treaty on a nu- 
clear-free zone in the South Pacific 
(the Rarotonga Treaty). 

The Soviet initiatives on strength- 
ening the security of non-nuclear 
states won extensive backing across 
the world and at sessions of the UN 
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General Assembly. But the issue hangs 
fire to this day through the fault of 
the Western powers. The USA and its 
NATO allies are blocking elaboration 


of a relevant agreement at the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament, where talks 
on guarantees have been going on 
since 1979. 








H. 


‘The Hand of Moscow”, a propa- 
ganda cliché used widely by the mass 
media of the Western countries. Fol- 
lowing the victory of the Great Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution in Russia 
(1917), it was applied to discredit the 
activities of the communist parties in 
certain countries. At present, in the 
setting of the growing anti-war move- 
ment in the West, bourgeois propagan- 
da has again galvanised the old cliché 
into life with a view, first, to forcing 
the idea on public opinion that actions 
staged by the broad masses for a 
termination of the nuclear arms race 
and against the deployment of Ameri- 
can Pershing-2 in Europe are guided 
from Moscow, and, second, to making 
the myth of “the hand of Moscow” 
serve to justify the escalation of the 
arms race and the US striving to 
achieve military, superiority over the 
Soviet Union and WTO. 

The anti-war movement in the cap- 
italist countries draws on various 
classes, social sections and age groups 
of bourgeois society, representing 
different ideological views and adher- 
ing to different political platforms, yet 
united by a common striving to avert 
the growing menace of nuclear war, 
by a shared concern for the fate of the 


world. The absurdity of the accusa- 
tions of progressive forces and peace 
champions that they act ‘“‘on orders 
from Moscow”’ is absolutely clear to 
everybody, as is the fact that the 
authors of these accusations indulge in 
primitive thinking. 

The myth of “the hand of Mos- 
cow” is employed by the propaganda 
agencies and Western secret services 
when organising anti-Soviet and anti- 
communist campaigns, such as per- 
secution of progressives, intimidation, 
witch hunts and the Berufsverbote, 
stoking the spy mania and Cold War 
attitudes. The USA is prepared to 
ascribe to ‘‘the hand of Moscow’’ any 
shift in the activities of international 
organisations, for instance, the United 
Nations or UNESCO, if it dares to 
criticise the US administration or take 
any international measure that shows 
the slightest semblance of connection 
with the countries of socialism or the 
struggle for peace. 


Helsinki Accords, see Final Act 
of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. 


Heritage Foundation, influential 
nongovernment rightist US organisa- 
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tion founded in 1974 on the initiative 
and with the financial assistance of 
businessman W. Coors who supported 
US President Ronald Reagan. The 
Foundation’s budget is approximately 
$10 million, the main sources of 
finance being philanthropic organisa- 
tions (39 per cent), private individuals 
(35 per cent), and corporations and 
banks, including Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Mobile Oil, and Smith-Kline 
Corporation (19 per cent). The Foun- 
dation has 90 professors and 600 
experts permanently on staff; it has 
business contacts with another 1 ,000- 
odd professors and teachers of the larg- 
est American scientific and research 
institutions, It publishes a monthly 
journal (“National Security Record’), 
a quarterly (“Policy Review”), and a 
bulletin (“Insider News Letters’’). 

From the very outset the Heritage 
Foundation has been a conservative 
organisation oriented chiefly towards 
the Republican Party, the ideological 
headquarters of the US right. The 
changes in the political atmosphere 
of the United States in the late 70s, 
the advance of the extreme right 
and the coming to power of the Re- 
publican administration have largely 
contributed to growing popularity and 
financial prosperity of the Founda- 
tion in recent years. The Foundation 
is active in lobbying (see Lobbyism). 
With that aim the Foundation has set 
up a Resource Bank—a card index of 
experts on different problems ad- 
hering to conservative views and in- 
volved in the work of Congress commit- 
tees during hearings. 

The Heritage Foundation plays an 
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important role in the US political 
process. This is seen in the fact that 
experts and politicians from the 
Foundation occupy high posts in Rea- 
gan administration, whereas high 
government officials retiring from of- 
fice join the Foundation, such as the 
former Presidential National Security 
Adviser Richard Allen. 

The Foundation allots considerable 
attention to popularising conservative 
views through the mass media (for 
example, the TV series “Freedom of 
Choice” was commented by promi- 
nent member of the foundation, eco- 
nomist Milton Friedman). Yet the 
Foundation’s principal attention is 
focused on making recommendations 
for the US administration in the form 
of reports for federal departments and 
agencies (from 60 to 100 reports a 
year). A paper ‘Mandate for Leader- 
ship 2’’ (1984) contained more than 
1,300 recommendations elaborated for 
the second term of the Republican ad- 
ministration. These included paramili- 
tary methods to weaken the govern- 
ments of Vietnam, Kampuchea, Libya 
and other “unfriendly countries’, to 
widen CYA secret operations abroad, 
to continue the arms buildup and create 
a large-scale ABM defence system. 

The Foundation’s stand on Soviet- 
American relations is marked by an 
extremely reactionary approach: it 
favours restoring US strategic mili- 
tary superiority and curtailing 
commercial, economic, scientific and 
technical links with the USSR. 


High Seas, the sea area beyond ter- 
archipelago 


ritorial, and internal 





waters and used freely and equally 
by all states in keeping with the prin- 
ciples and norms of international law. 
The legal regulation of the high 
seas is secured in the Geneva Con- 
vention on the High Seas (1958), 
the UN Convention on the Law of 
the Sea (1982) and a number of other 
international agreements. 

States use the high seas in accor- 
dance with the universally recog- 
nised principle of freedom of the high 
seas that provides for freedom of 
navigation, freedom of the flight of 
airborne apparatus, fishing and other 
maritime activities, scientific research, 
the laying of cables and pipes at the 
bottom of the sea, building of artificial 
islands and other facilities, as well as 
other activities allowed by interna- 
tional law. The principle of freedom of 
the high seas is exercised on the basis 
of the equality of all states—both litto- 
ral and land-locked. The principle of 
peaceful uses of the high seas stipulat- 
ed in the UN Convention on the Law 
of the Sea is of paramount import- 
ance, as is declaring the bottom 
of the sea outside the zones of nation- 
al jurisdiction to be the “common 
heritage of mankind’. 

Operative on the high seas is the 
principle of exclusive jurisdiction of 
the state whose flag the ship is flying, 
that is, sea vessels and aircraft are sub- 
ject exclusively to the jurisdiction of 
the appropriate state and enjoy im- 
Munity against the jurisdiction of 
other states. The one exception 
is the right accorded warships to sub- 
ject foreign merchant ships to exam- 
ination if there are solid reasons to 
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suppose that the specific ship is en- 
gaged in piracy or slave trade or is of 
the same nationality, even though she 
flies a foreign flag, as the particular 
man of war. A coastal state has the 
right to chase and stop a foreign 
merchant ship on the high seas if she 
breaks the law in its ports or territorial 
waters. Warships plying the high seas 
enjoy immunity against the jurisdic- 
tion of any state other than the state 
whose flag she is flying. 

The USSR and other socialist 
states regard the legal regime of the 
high seas as one of the foundations for 
extending international cooperation 
and providing a stable peace. Western 
countries, the US above all, tend to 
ignore international maritime norms or 
to misinterpret them to cover for their 
aggressive, expansionist policies. The 
US seeks a virtually unlimited right 
to utilise the resources and waterways 
of the World Ocean. Using the pretext 
of “free navigation” and “‘safety of na- 
val communications’, US warships fre- 
quently intercept and examine foreign 
ships, while US military aircraft sys- 
tematically fly over Soviet ships cruis- 
ing on the high seas. In 1986 US 
aircraft bombed Libya. These pre- 
texts are being used to cover for the 
increasing military presence of the US 
and other Western states in the Medi- 
terranean and the Persian Gulf, the 
Indian and Pacific oceans. At the same 
time the US opposes making the 
Indian Ocean a zone of peace and has 
thwarted attempts to convene an 
international conference for this pur- 
pose under the auspices of the UN. 
Similarly, the US has not responded to 
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Soviet proposals for normalising the 
situation in the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf . 


Human Rights, a complex of no- 
tions characterising rights of man, 
such as the right to life, economic, 
social, cultural, civil and_ political 
rights. Establishment and mainten- 
ance by law of civil rights and liberties 
is an intrinsic element of socialist 
democracy. 

The Constitution of the USSR re- 
flects most fully the rights enjoyed by 
Soviet citizens and guaranteed by the 
Soviet state and social system, and by 
the Soviet way of life, such as free- 
dom of speech, the press, assembly, 
meetings, and street demonstrations; 
the right to take part in the manage- 
ment and administration of the af- 
fairs of state and society and in the 
discussion and adoption of laws and 
decisions of national and local signif- 
icance; to form public organisations; 
to submit proposals to state bodies 
and public organisations on improving 
their activities, and criticise shortcom- 
ings in their work; and to take part 
in elections. 

The realisation of political free- 
doms under socialism is closely con- 
nected with personal participation by 
the citizens of the USSR in the man- 
agement and administration of society 
and involves, first, performance of 
their social duties and obligations, 
such as observance of the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR, defence of the so- 
cialist Homeland, strengthening of 
friendship between nations and na- 
tionalities in the USSR, etc., and, sec- 
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ond, the all-round development of 
the individual, raising the level of po- 
litical culture and assuming a civic- 
minded approach to work. 

The political system of developed 
socialism epitomises genuine rule by 
the people, the principles of interna- 
tionalism and socialist democracy. The 
superior nature of the real political 
freedoms typical of socialist society 
comes into bold relief against the 
backdrop of the crisis of bourgeois 
democracy and the efforts made by 
the ruling quarters of capitalist coun- 
tries to substitute authoritarian 
methods of government for traditional 
institutions. In the first place, they 
impose restrictions and discrimination 
on socio-political grounds (the Berufs- 
verbote in the FRG, loyalty tests in 
the USA, etc.) and according to race 
and ethnic affiliation; then follow 
infringements on the juridical and 
actual rights of progressive organisa- 
tions, expansion of the range of 
functions of and competence vested 
in executive agencies and a drop 
in the prestige and importance of 
the state’s representative bodies; in- 
troduction of emergency legislation 
in many countries; encouragement 
of reactionary and ultra-right organi 
sations; and repressions against cham- 
pions of peace, democracy and social 
progress. 

Western politology and propagan- 
da, as well as legal practice and theory, 
tend to emasculate the issue of human 
rights of its concrete historical and 
class content, and to put over the 
bourgeois interpretation of the con- 
cept. This is seen first of all in the way 








they completely ignore the problems 
involved in providing realistic, primar- 
ily material, guarantees of proclaimed 
rights and in the correlation between 
man’s rights and duties.. 

In socialist society, the principle of 
creating essential guarantees of the 
exercise by all citizens of their rights 
has been consistently applied, and it 
is generally recognised that there 
should be a unity of rights and duties, 
both at societal and individual level. 
There are no objective grounds for 
opposing the individual to society 
under socialism, so the performance 
of civic duties creates the necessary 
prerequisites for exercising the corre- 
sponding rights. The unity of the 
rights and duties of the individual is an 
integral element of socialist democracy, 
reflecting a harmonious combination 
of the interests of society and the 
individual. 

The revolutionising impact of the 
victory of socialism, first in one and 
later in several countries, has been 
manifested in the process of the real- 
isation of human rights in the sphere 
of social policy, education and culture. 
The historical conditions of the 
competition between the two opposite 
systems compel the ruling quarters in 
the capitalist countries to carry out 
partial reforms. However, the fact that 
there are tens of millions of unem- 
ployed, and that tens of millions of 
people eke out a miserable existence 
below the official poverty line, that 
there are millions of illiterate and 
homeless people testifies that capital- 
ism does not create the conditions 
for the realisation of man’s socio- 








economic and cultural rights. The 
problems involved in human rights, in 
freedom and democracy, and relation- 
ships between a citizen and society 
are the subject of a sharp ideological 
struggle. 

In the late 70s, in launching his 
offensive against detente, the then US 
President James Carter made use of 
the issue of human rights as an ideolog- 
ical screen for slandering world social- 
ism, and a means for undermining 
international security and interfering 
in the domestic affairs of sovereign 
states. The Republican administration 
headed by Ronald Reagan, which 
came to power in 1981, infused the 
concept of human rights with a new, 
and still more hypocritical, aggres- 
sively anti-Soviet character. Violations 
of human rights are approached in 
a dual manner: the foreign and do- 
mestic policy courses of governments 
not to the liking of the USA are falsi- 
fied and severely censured, while mas- 
sive violations of the same rights in the 
US itself and the most atrocious 
acts perpetrated by puppet regimes 
are justified, or, at best, passed over in 
silence, and allies are given economic 
and military aid, their flagrant viola- 
tions of human rights notwithstanding. 
This approach is implemented in prac- 
tice in the expansion of military aid 
to the dictatorial regimes in South 
Korea and Pakistan, consolidation of 
relations with South Africa, and vig- 
orous encouragement of Israel’s annex- 
ationist policy, combined with a 
rude slanderous campaign against the 
USSR and other socialist community 
countries, against all states that adhere 
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to an anti-imperialist policy course. 
Such actions by the USA and their 
supporters are, in fact, a gross viola- 
tion of the UN Charter, which 
demands “international cooperation in 


promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundament- 
al freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or 
religion’. 









IADL, see International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers. 


IAEA, see International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 


IBEC, see International Bank for 
Economic Cooperation. 


IBRD, see International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 


Ideological Struggle, one of the 
main forms of the class struggle (along 
with economic, political, and others); 
on the international scene, between 
the two contending systems, capi- 
talism and socialism. This is the rea- 
son for its sharpness, increasing im- 
portance, and all-encompassing charac- 
ter. The common law-governed fea- 
tures of the ideological struggle are de- 
termined by the growing influence of 
Scientific socialism throughout the 
world and the declining influence of 
bourgeois ideology on the minds of 
people. In a bid to halt the objective 
course of history, the bourgeoisie is 
trying to produce ‘“‘new ideals’ and 
counter the communist world outlook 
with them. 

The directions and methods of the 
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ideological struggle are shaped under 
the influence of the general and com- 
mon laws governing the development 
of society, and also of specific situa- 
tions that arise in the global confron- 
tation. In the recent past, the bour- 
geoisie made active use in the strug- 
gle against the countries of socialism 
of the doctrine of “deideologisation” 
according to which the influences of 
ideology were steadily shrinking while 
non-class, general problems were gain- 
ing priority. At present, this has given 
way to the doctrine of “reideologi- 
sation” whieh postulates the ex- 
treme politicisation of each concrete 
action, initiative, and so on. 

In practice this leads to the concen- 
tration of the resources of state, pri- 
vate and social organisations, of all 
bourgeois mass media, on flexible and 
refined forms of psychological war- 
fare against the USSR and the other 
socialist countries, with the main em- 
phasis on anti-communism, Bour- 
geois propaganda makes wide use of 
ideological subversion in a bid to turn 
the ideological struggle into a cold 
war of ideas. It launches all sorts of 
slander campaigns, including cam- 
paigns saddling Western public opinion 
with specious tales of a ‘‘Soviet mili- 
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tary threat’’, “the eternal Soviet ag- 
gressiveness”, human rights ‘‘viola- 
tions’ in the USSR, Soviet use of psy- 
chiatry for political purposes, etc. 
Conducting a policy of the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different 
social systems, the USSR and the 
other socialist countries believe that 
the struggle of ideas is a general law- 
governed process, but at the same time 
oppose its becoming a “psychological 
war”, and condemn the unscrupulous 
resort to slander and misinformation 
that characterises Western propaganda. 

In the acute clash of the two world 
outlooks on the international scene, 
the Soviet Union is bearer of the truth 
about existing socialism and its home 
and foreign policy, and is an active 
propagator of the Soviet way of life, 
while demonstrating truly the anti- 
people and exploitative substance of 
imperialism. 


IIB, see International Investment 
Bank. 


ILO, see International Labour Or- 
ganisation, 


IMF, see International Monetary 
Fund. 


Imperialism, the highest and last 
stage in the development of monopo- 
ly capitalism. Imperialism’s main, de- 
termining feature is the dominance of 
big monopoly capital in the economic, 
political and ideological fields. 

The scientific theory of imperialism 
was produced by V. I. Lenin, with the 
subsequent history of the world con- 
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firming as correct the analysis in ‘‘Im- 
perialism, the Highest Stage of Capi- 
talism’’ and other books by Lenin. 
Imperialism takes the contradic- 
tions of capitalism to their extreme. 
A further monopolisation of produc- 
tion occurs, with the wealth being con- 
centrated in the hands of a few giant 
industrial and financial groups and 
corporations. In each imperialist coun- 
try a few dozen multimillionaires con- 
trol the fate of enterprises or whole 
industries at home and abroad, and of 
tens of millions of hired labourers, 
either directly or through a “system 
of participation”. The importance of 
export of capital has increased visibly 
as a crucial weapon of the capitalist 
states in the fight for markets and 
spheres of influence. A special fea- 
ture is the rapid growth of transnational 
corporations which in the early 80s 
accounted for nearly 40 per cent of 
the world capitalist output, 60 per 
cent of the capitalist world’s foreign 
trade, and nearly 80 per cent of the 
technologies in the R & D stage. 
Imperialism’s adaptation to the 
new situation and, in particular, the 
strengthening of the state-monopoly 
tendencies and use of the achievements 
of the scientific and technological rev- 
olution, has in the final count ex- 
acerbated the fundamental contradic- 
tions of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion as witnessed by the growing 
inflation and unemployment. Imperi- 
alism has undergone a tremendous evo- 
lution in the process of the socialisa- 
tion of production and the heighten- 
ing of the productivity of labour. 
But the progress this stands for is used 











chiefly in the interests of big business. 
The mechanism of exploitation has be- 
come more intricate and refined. 
Along with socio-economic manoeu- 
vring, the monopolies and the govern- 
ment are resorting more and more 
often to a direct offensive on the liv- 
ing standard of the working people. 
The development of imperialism is 
sharpening the social contradictions. 
The numbers of poor, homeless, illit- 
erate, and of victims of discrimina- 
tion are growing in all capitalist coun- 
tries. This is forceful evidence of im- 
perialism’s inability to use the poten- 
tial of the scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution without entailing pain- 
ful social consequences, 

In the setting of unresolved social 
problems, the expenditure of enor- 
mous resources on military prepara- 
tions, the unprecedented build-up of 
nuclear and other armaments is the 
grave crime of imperialism against 
humanity. The growth of militarism as 
an economic and a social phenomenon 
is stimulated by the growth of the 
military-industrial complex into an 
all-important component of monopoly 
capital. Its internationalisation is now 
Clearly underway. In substance, it is 
acquiring a transnational character. 
The military expenditure of the 
Capitalist states is approximately equal 
to the GDP of all the Latin American 
countries and is more than 50 per cent 
higher than the aggregate product of 
the African countries. Even an insignif- 
icant portion of these  senselessly 
wasted funds could have sufficed 
to end hunger throughout the world. 

Three leading centres of inter-im- 
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perialist rivalry have taken shape—the 
USA, Western Europe, and Japan— 
owing to the greater ununiformity of 
development from country to coun- 
try within the capitalist world system. 
They are increasingly involved in a 
bitter competitive struggle over mar- 
kets, investment spheres, sources of 
raw materials and superiority in the 
vital fields of scientific and techno- 
logical progress. 

A new, complex and rapidly shift- 
ing set of contradictions is in eviden- 
ce between imperialism and the de- 
veloping world. By pursuing the poli- 
cy of neocolonialism, imperialism is 
trying to emasculate the sovereignty 
of the newly-free states and preserve 
or even enhance its control over them. 
Taking advantage of the economic and 
technological dependence and inequa- 
lity of the developing countries in 
the world capitalist economy, imperia- 
lism exploits them ruthlessly by levy- 
ing a multibillion tribute which drains 
their economies. Imperialism is back- 
ing reactionary regimes in the de- 
veloping countries, slowing up the abo- 
lition there of backward. social rela- 
tions, and obstructing all progressive 
change. The imperialist powers are 
trying to coordinate their economic, 
political and ideological strategy, and 
to set up a common front against 
socialism, against all other revolution- 
ary and liberation movements. But 
the dialectic of development is that 
the means resorted to by the imperial- 
ists to strengthen their position lead 
unavoidably to a deterioration of their 
deep-rooted contradictions. Imperial- 
ism is decaying and dying capitalism, 
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the eve of socialist revolution. The 
aggressive policies of imperialism are 
opposed by the growing potential 
of the peace forces. 

The Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution in Russia became a_ turning 
point in world history and set the gen- 
eral line of march and the basic ten- 
dency in the world. After World War II 
the general crisis of capitalism be- 
came still more acute, marked by the 
emergence of the socialist world sys- 
tem and the break-up of the colonial 
system of the imperialist powers. The 
emergence of the socialist world sys- 
tem, the emergence and consolidation 
of the socialist community, resulted in 
a radical change of the correlation of 
strength in the international arena in 
favour of the peoples fighting for so- 
cial progress, democracy, national free- 
dom and peace. 

The present epoch is the epoch of 
transition from capitalism to socialism 
and communism, of the historical con- 
test between the two socio-economic 
world systems, the epoch of socialist 
and national liberation revolutions, of 
the downfall of colonialism, the epoch 
of struggle of the main motive forces 
of social development—world social- 
ism, the working-class and commun- 
ist movement, the peoples of the 
newly-free countries and mass dem- 
ocratic movements-against imperial- 
ism and for democracy and social 
progress. 


Inflation, devaluation of paper mon- 
ey under capitalism with a general 
but uneven rise of prices of commod- 
ities and services. 
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In the past, inflation was a tempo- 
rary occurrence due to a surplus of 
paper money forming in the country 
owing to the financing by the state of 
a war or to postwar dislocation. 
Present-day inflation is of a chronic, 
irreversible and universal character, 
and acts as one of the tokens of the 
general crisis of capitalism. It is gener- 
ated by causes traceable to the spheres 
of production, monetary circulation, 
and state finance. The most con- 
spicuous of them is the raising of 
prices by monopoly concerns, the 
excessive development of credits, and 
the enormous unproductive expendi- 
tures of the capitalist states (see Mili- 
tary Expenditure), especially on the 
arms race and militarisation of the 
economy, which create systematic 
budget deficits. The chronic budget 
deficits are covered by state loans 
and bank credits, the latter also being 
granted against the state’s paper secu- 
rities, which is economically equiva- 
lent to additional emission of paper 
money. 

By regulating the volume and cost 
of production (chiefly, wages and sala- 
ries), monopoly concerns manage to 
maintain high prices both at times of 
good and bad business. Rising prices 
generate resistance among the work- 
ing people to the declining stan- 
dard of living. Monopoly concerns 
blame inflation on the trade unions’ 
fight for higher wages, thus, in ef- 
fect, blaming the working people 
for the consequences of their own 
policy. 

One of the key factors behind the 
spiralling inflation is the militarisation 





of the economies of capitalist states, 
which leads to disproportions and 
their growth, to a gap between the 
mass of money and the mass of 
commodities, to growing deficits in 
the budget and to rising state debt. 
Since the bulk of state expenditures 
(first of all military) are not balanced 
by budget revenue, they are financed 
with loans or immediate emission of 
money—something that leads ulti- 
mately to further price increases. Infla- 
tion is also generated by processes in 
the external economic sphere—rising 
prices of imported commodities, and 
receipt of credits on the international 
monetary market. 

Since the latter half of the 70s, 
inflation in the West reached dimen- 
sions never before seen in peacetime. 
It became a galloping inflation. Espe- 
cially great hardships for the mass 
of the people were caused by “‘stagfla- 
tion’—a combination of inflation, 
economic crisis and mass unemploy- 
ment—which occurred in the 70s. 
The worldwide economic crisis of 
1974-75 saw a sharp drop in produc- 
tion accompanied by a gigantic in- 
crease in prices, which rose as much as 
15-20 per cent yearly in some coun- 
tries (Britain, Italy). 

The wish to overcome the destruc- 
tive powers of inflation gave rise to 
several anti-inflation programmes at 
the end of the 70s and in the early 
80s. They are a component of Rea- 
ganomics, which saw a cutback in 
social expenditure and an offensive 
against the economic gains of the 
working people. A temporary decrease 
of the rate of inflation may be 
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achieved by increasing unemployment, 
and lowering the overall standard of 
living of the working people. Like 
inflation itself, anti-inflation measures 
of bourgeois states tend to sharpen the 
social and class contradictions and to 
give added impulse to the class struggle 
in capitalist countries. 


Information Imperialism, a term 
that characterises the organisational 
structure, content and methods of 
propaganda conducted by the mass 
media of the major capitalist states in 
order to influence world public opin- 
ion. The information system of cap- 
italist countries has all the features 
typical of the industrial or financial 
system of capitalism. Information 
agencies operate as commercial enter- 
prises competing among themselves for 
the news market. There are some 120 
news agencies in the world, with the 
four biggest holding what may be 
termed a news monopoly—the US 
Associated Press and United Press 
International, the British Reuter, and 
the French France-Pressé, which ac- 
count for 90 per cent of all the in- 
ternational news supplied to the 
press, radio and television in capital- 
ist countries. These four agencies 
have the latest communications facili- 
ties, a large number of branch of- 
fices, and a wide network of foreign 
correspondents. 

Information imperialism is the 
effect of the exceedingly ununiform 
development of the infrastructure of 
information in various regions of the 
world, especially the developing coun- 
tries. Take the following figures: in 
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the advanced states of Europe and 
America, there are 322 daily news- 
papers per 1,000 population and only 
40 in the developing countries. As 
much as 45.6 per cent of all newspa- 
pers and 55.1 per cent of the world 
book output are circulated in Eu- 
rope, 13.2 and 15.3 per cent respec- 
tively in North America, and ] and 1.4 
per cent in Africa. Only seven radio 
receivers per 1,000 population are reg- 
istered in Zaire, and 2,133 in the 
USA. Zaire, the Central African Re- 
public and Tanzania account for less 
than half a television set per 1,000 
population, while the corresponding 
figure for the USA is 646. The USA 
has twice as many TV stations as 
there are in Asia and Africa combined. 
In Western Europe, TV stations de- 
vote ten per cent of broadcasting 
time to US programmes, in Uruguay 
60 per cent, in Argentina, Colombia 
and Mexico, 70-80 per cent, in South 
Korea, 90 per cent, and so on. 

This is aggravated by the growing 
imbalance of the flow of information— 
much more news goes from the West 
to the developing countries than the 
other way. The four big news agen- 
cies circulate some 35 million words 
daily, while the news pool of the 
non-aligned countries can circulate no 
more than 60,000 words daily. Pro- 
gressives in the developing countries 
are troubled by the monopolisation 
and concentration of mass media and 
the increasing avalanche of unobjec- 
tive information of a pretentious na- 
ture, distorting the facts, shot through 
with militarism and racism, propagat- 
ing alien models of development 
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and bourgeois ideals. The developing 
countries are calling for a new inter 
national information order in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, for organ- 
ising national news agencies in de- 
veloping countries, and for regional 
news agencies. 

These ideas have the support of the 
socialist countries, which are working 
to make the international system of 
news exchange serve the interests of 
peace and the mutual understanding 
of nations. 


Integration, Capitalist Economic, a 
form of internationalising the eco- 
nomic life of capitalist countries; a 
process in which national economies 
interweave and agreed economic poli- 
cies are conducted by the countries 
concerned towards each other and in 
relation to third countries; joint or- 
ganisations are formed to collectively 
regulate the integration processes in 
the economy of the participating 
states (e.g., the EEC). 

What paved the way for integra- 
tion was the growing power of the 
monopoly corporations and the in- 
ability any longer to run large-size pro- 
duction on the scale of national econ- 
omies, the convergence and _inter- 
dependence of the capitalist countries’ 
economic structures, and the emer- 
gence of the system of state-monopoly 
regulation of the economy. 

The built-in contradictions of capi- 
talism predetermined the complexities 
of capitalist integration, the collision 
of interests within the integrating 
groups, and the struggle between the 
contending sides. 








Integration first came into evi- 
dence in Western Europe. In 1921, for 
example, Belgium and Luxembourg 
concluded an economic and mone- 
tary convention envisaging coordina- 
tion of the internal and external eco- 
nomic policies of the two countries. 
In 1944, they and the Netherlands 
signed a tripartite customs convention, 
which became known as Benelux. 

In the postwar period, capitalist in- 
tegration in Western Europe took the 
shape of two rival economic blocs—the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC) and the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA). The European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 
founded in 1952 split the ranks of the 
West European countries, the split 
growing in due course into a regular 
struggle between the two integration 
groups. In 1957, the six member 
countries of the ECSC signed the 
Treaty of Rome forming the EEC. It 
consisted of the FRG, France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Lu- 
xembourg. Some time later, in 1959, 
the EFTA was formed of Britain, 
Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden 
and Switzerland. 


Capitalist economic integration 
stands for common markets of 
commodities, capital and labour 


through the abolition of customs and 
other barriers, unification of legisla- 
tion, and the like, within the frame- 
work of the given integration body. 
At a certain stage these measures tend 
to strengthen the common economic 
potential. 

But there are limits to the devel- 
Opment of these processes; none of 


the regional integration bodies of cap- 
italist countries has reached the stage 
of full integration, economic and 
political. On the contrary, the 70s and 
80s saw conflicts spring up in greater 
numbers between partners over trade, 
monetary, and agricultural policy. In 
the capitalist environment, integration 
is subject to the law of the uneven eco- 
nomic and political development of 
specific countries. The relations within 
the integration bodies repose on in- 
equality and subordination: in the 
EEC we see a constant struggle for 
influence between the FRG, France 
and Britain. The process of North 
American integration is based on the 
absolute supremacy of the USA. 
Sharp contradictions are also a perma- 
nent feature of EFTA. 

The growth of integration groups 
shows that the built-in contradictions 
of capitalism are not remedied by 
integration. 


Integration, Socialist Economic, a 
form of internationalising the eco- 
nomic life of the socialist countries 
with their steadily expanding econom- 
ic cooperation serving as a crucial 
factor of the effective economic 
development of each country con- 
cerned. Socialist integration paves the 
way to unifying and coordinating the 
efforts of the socialist countries accord- 
ing to plan with the aim of resolv- 
ing important social and economic 
tasks leading to higher standards of 
living in each country and the social- 
ist community as a whole. It helps 
expedite specialisation, cooperation 
and concentration of production, 
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and resolve the problem of unin- 
terrupted supplies of raw materials, 
fuel, the latest machines and ap- 
pliances to meet the needs of socialist 
countries. 

The premises for socialist integra- 
tion matured with the consolidation 
of the socialist principles of econom- 
ic management and the growth of 
the economic potentials and coope- 
ration of the CMEA countries found- 
ed in 1949. After integral and com- 
prehensive national economic com- 
plexes had developed in most socialist 
countries, it became obvious that for 
the best use of the new production 
potential it was essential to raise 
economic cooperation between them 
to a higher level, that of plan-governed 
cooperation in, and integration of 
production. In 1971, the CMEA 
adopted the Comprehensive Pro- 
gramme of the Further Deepening and 
Improvement of Cooperation and 
Development of Socialist Economic 
Integration. On its basis, programmes 
of international cooperation in produc- 
tion are worked into long- and me- 
dium-term social and economic deve- 
lopment plans of individual CMEA 
countries. Socialist integration is based 
on multilateral integration (above all 
investment) projects and long-term 
purpose-oriented cooperation pro- 
grammes. Best known among the 
multilateral investment projects are 
the Soyuz, Urengoi-Uzhgorod, and 
Progress gas pipelines, the big Er- 
denet copper and molybdenum ore- 
dressing plant in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, and the con- 
struction and reconstruction of nickel 
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plants in Cuba. A considerable por- 
tion of the output of these plants is 
supplied to countries that took part 
in their construction proportionally to 
the share they contributed to their 
value. The long-term purpose-oriented 
or “beamed” cooperation applies to 
the most important industries and 
economic spheres of the CMEA 
countries—the fuel, energy, and raw 
materials complexes, general engineer- 
ing and instrument-making, the agro- 
industrial complex, transport, and con- 
sumer goods production. Long-term 
cooperation in engineering, for exam- 
ple, has resulted in that nearly 
half the output in this field (acces- 
sories. and components, and assem- 
bled units made in the framework 
of cooperation in production) is 
exported to other CMEA  coun- 
tries. 

Through the ongoing integration 
the CMEA countries are levelling up 
their economic standards, which is 
reflected in their national incomes 
and in the per capita output of ma- 
nufactured and agricultural goods. 
The disparities between these indica- 
tors of the European CMEA count- 
ries are at present minimal. And 
the same indicators in Mongolia, Cu- 
ba and Vietnam have improved vis- 
ibly. 

The CMEA Summit in Moscow 
(1984) outlined measures that would 
more fully reflect the needs of econom- 
ic integration in planning, thus se- 
curing a further convergence of the 
economic mechanisms of the various 
countries and tightening direct produc- 
tion and trading ties between enter- 








prises of the CMEA countries. In 
January 1987, new laws were adopted 
in the USSR, which serve the same 
purpose. These are laws on improving 
foreign trade activity and establish- 
ing international and joint enterprises 
on Soviet territory with the participa- 
tion of the USSR and other CMEA 
countries. 


Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 

cal Assistance (Rio de Janei- 
ro Pact) was signed between the US 
and Latin American states on Septem- 
ber 2, 1947. The contracting parties 
undertook to provide assistance in 
case of military attack on any of the 
American states within the ‘‘secu- 
rity zone” established by them. This 
zone incorporates the US and Latin 
American states as well as Canada and 
British, French, Netherlandish, and 
Danish (Greenland) territories in the 
Western Hemisphere, part of the 
Antarctic, the Arctic sector and fairly 
large areas in the Pacific and the 
Atlantic oceans. In case of an attack 
outside the established zone or an agg- 
ression “which is not an armed 
attack”, as well as a situation ‘“‘that 
might endanger the peace of America’, 
the pact provides for an urgent convo- 
cation of the member countries to 
agree upon a course of action, which 
will become binding upon its ratifica- 
tion by a two-thirds majority of the 
membership. However, an amendment 
adopted at the insistence of the La- 
tin American states provided that no 
signatory state is obliged to use its 
armed forces against its will. 

The Treaty was a result of the ini- 





tiative of US ruling circles, which had 
adopted a course for setting up mili- 
tary and political blocs in all parts of 
the world. Its purpose was to enhance 
US influence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to bind the Latin Ameri- 
can states by the obligation to support 
the US military-political strategy in 
the world. Some articles of the Treaty 
are contrary to the UN Charter and 
universally recognised norms of in- 
ternational law. The US has fairly 
often made use of the obligations 
imposed by the Treaty in order to 
suppress the national liberation move- 
ments in Latin America and to “le- 
galise’’ interference, including military 
intervention, into the internal affairs 
of Latin American states (Guatemala 
in 1954, the Dominican Republic in 
1965, Grenada in 1983). Moreover, 
the US violated the principle of con- 
tinental solidarity when it sided with 
Britain in the Falkland conflict with 
Argentina in 1982. The US rendered 
Britain military aid and imposed trade 
and economic sanctions against Ar- 
gentina. This exposed the inefficiency 
of the Rio de Janeiro Pact mechanism. 

In the mid-60s, a group of Latin 
American states launched an effort 
to review the pact. Their effort cul- 
minated in the signing of the Proto- 
col of San José in July 1975, which 
changed a number of the pact’s provi- 
sions in favour of the Latin American 
states. The Protocol stated, in par- 
ticular, that in order to safeguard 
peace it was necessary to ensure 
the collective economic security of 
the QAS members. Also, the “secu- 
rity zone” was reduced to a 200-mile 
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water strip along the coast of North 
and South America with Greenland 
excluded from the zone. The Proto- 
col also contained the UN-formulat- 
ed definition of aggression, albeit in 
an abridged form. At the same time, 
it did not remove the articles serving 
as loopholes for US interference in 
the internal affairs of the states on 
the continent. The Protocol has not 
yet come into force because some 
Latin American states are not satis- 
fied with the articles detrimental 
to their national sovereignty, while 
the US has objections against the 
article on collective economic se- 
curity. 


International Association of Dem- 

ocratic Lawyers (IADL), an_ in- 
ternational organisation of progressive 
lawyers. Set up in 1946 in Paris at 
the International Conference of anti- 
fascist lawyers, this body now unites 
lawyers from over eighty countries, 
with both collective and individual 
membership. Since 1947 the Associa- 
tion of Soviet Lawyers has been a 
collective member of IADL. The IADL 
has advisory status at the UN Econo- 
mic and Social Council and UNESCO. 
It issues a journal, “Review of Con- 
temporary Law” (in English and 
French). Its headquarters are in Brus- 
sels. The IADL’s highest body is its 
Congress, convened every three years 
by the Bureau, the Association’s 
executive body. 

As proclaimed in its Charter, the 
Association’s aims are to campaign 
against violations of international law, 
and against arbitrary action and vio- 
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lence in international relations, to de- 
fend democratic rights and freedoms, 
protect peace and international securi- 
ty, and fight against the arms race. 

The IADL takes concrete action in 
its attempt to combat individual and 
mass persecution and murder for po- 
litical motives, and also to protect 
human rights. It has repeatedly spo- 
ken out against the expansionist po- 
licies of Israel and its aggression 
against the Arab countries and peo- 
ples. The JADL takes part in interna- 
tional forums to remove the threat 
of nuclear war and curb the arms race. 
Among other things, the Associa- 
tion has helped to resolve the legal 
problems involved in setting up 
zones of peace in various parts of the 
world. 


International Atomic Energy Agen- 

cy (IAEA), a specialised inter- 
governmental organisation. Set up in 
1957 by decision of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly to promote in- 
ternational cooperation in the uses of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
The Soviet Union was one of the 
sponsors of the IAEA. The IAEA 
is linked with the United Nations 
by a special agreement, and submits 
its annual reports to the UN General 
Assembly and, as appropriate, to the 
Security Council. The Agency works 
in close cooperation with dozens of 
other organisations, both international 
and national. The IAEA’s member- 
ship numbers 113 states (as of 1986), 
including the Soviet Union, Byelo- 
russia, and the Ukraine. Its principal 
organs are: the General Conference 
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convened annually and the Board of 
Governors composed of 35 members, 
the Soviet Union being one of them. 
All current matters are dealt with by 
the Secretariat headed by the Direc- 
tor-General who is appointed by the 
Board of Governors (for 4 years) 
and approved by the General Confe- 
rence. [In 1981 this post was occupied 
by Hans Blix (Sweden). The IAEA’s 
headquarters is in Vienna. 

The IAEA’s activity relating to 
international cooperation in the field 
of the peaceful use of atomic energy 
includes the organisation of scientif- 
ic conferences, symposia, and semi- 
nars to assist in the exchange of in- 
formation and experience on various 
problems of atomic science and tech- 
nology; assistance in atomic research 
and applications; the working out 
of safety standards and regulations; 
the sending of qualified specialists 
to developing countries; intermedia- 
tion in the transfer of nuclear mate- 
rials, plant and equipment from 
one country to another. 

More. than 1,500 people undergo 
various training under the IAEA’s 
sponsorship each year. On the USSR’s 
initiative, a mechanism of internatio- 
nal studies on controlled thermo- 
nuclear fusion has been set up at the 
IAEA. 

Following the disaster at the 
Chernobyl nuclear power station, as 
well as a number of similar accidents 
at American, British, and other such 
Stations, the Soviet Union proposed 
a set of measures to deepen interna- 
tional cooperation within the IAEA’s 
framework to ensure the safety of 
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atomic power energetics (1986). They 
provide for the creation of an interna- 
tional regime for safe development of 
atomic power engineering, including 
establishment of a system of early 
warning and informing of an acci- 
dent at any atomic power plant and 
adjustment of the international mecha- 
nism for providing mutual assistance 
in case of dangerous situations; convo- 
cation of a special international con- 
ference on these problems; expansion 
of the role and possibilities of this 
unique international organisation; and 
some other measures. The Soviet 
Union made a proposal to organise, 
within the IAEA’s framework, co- 
operation of leading countries in ato- 
mic power engineering in order to de- 
velop an economical and, most impor- 
tantly, reliable reactor of a new ge- 
neration. Today, more than 370 
atomic reactors are operational in var- 
ious countries. According to US data, 
in the period between 1971 and 1984 
as many as 151 serious accidents oc- 
curred in 14 countries, accompanied 
by considerable emissions of radiation. 
The IAEA adopted in 1986 a conven- 
tion of informing and providing assist- 
ance in case of nuclear disasters, in- 
cluding accidents with nuclear weapons 
and during nuclear tests. 

The key function of the IAEA 
is to supervise the observance of the 
1968 Treaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. The pur- 
pose of this supervision is to rule out 
the use of fissionable materials by 
non-nuclear countries to develop nu- 
clear weapons. The non-nuclear parties 
to the Treaty undertook to conclude 
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agreements with the IAEA which 
would control their entire peaceful 
nuclear activities. By late 1986, such 
agreements had been signed by more 
than 80 states signatories to the Trea- 
ty and 10 non-signatories. All in all, 
98 per cent of the nuclear facilities 
in the non-nuclear countries are un- 
der IAEA’s safeguards. The USSR, the 
USA, Britain and France voluntarily 
placed some of their installations 
under the Agency’s control. The IAEA 
exercises its control over the peaceful 
use of atomic energy by paying due 
respect for the sovereign rights of 
states. This control does not hinder 
the economic, scientific and technolo- 
gical progress of the states and is an 
important condition for a truly wide 
international cooperation in the sphere 
of the peaceful use of atomic energy, 
including the sphere of the Agency’s 
operation. 


International Bank for Economic 

Cooperation (IBEC), an internation- 
al monetary-financial organisation of 
the CMEA countries, founded in ac- 
cordance with the Agreement on mul- 
tilateral payments of the CMEA coun- 
tries of October 22, 1963, which 
came into force on May 18, 1964; 
operates on the principle of equality, 
respect for the interests and sovereign- 
ty of its member states. Membership 
dues are determined in accordance 
with the country’s share of mutual 
trade. The USSR possesses the highest 
quota (116 million transferable rou- 
bles), Mongolia the lowest (3 million 
transferable roubles). The bank’s 
management system ensures the equal- 
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ity of participating countries. Each 
has one vote in the highest body of 
the IBEC—the Council, irrespective 
of its contribution to the bank’s cap- 
ital. Decisions are adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the Council. 

The chief task of the IBEC is to 
promote the successful realisation of 
the Comprehensive Programme of 
Socialist Economic Integration (see 
Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance). The bank makes multilateral 
payments on trade and non-trade oper- 
ations within CMEA and opens cur- 
rent accounts in transferable roubles 
for bank representatives of member 
countries. All receipts to the owners 
are deposited in these accounts and all 
payments are made through those in 
their favour. Thereby each participat- 
ing country in multilateral payments 
can buy merchandise from any other 
signatory country to the extent of 
its receipts from the export of com- 
modities to the CMEA countries as 
a whole. The favourable balance of 
trade with some countries may be free- 
ly used to cancel trade liabilities with 
other countries. 

The IBEC extends to the banks of 
member countries short-term credits 
(up to 3 years) and reimbursement 
credits, and facilitates the timely 
payment of mutual demands on trade 
turnover. The overall volume of 
extended credits in the early 80s 
amounted to 12.5 billion transfer- 
able roubles. 

Among the functions of the IBEC 
is the attraction of spare cash (in trans- 
ferable roubles or convertible curren- 
cy) to accounts and deposits from 
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bank members and from other states. 
The IBEC issues checks in transfer- 
able roubles and other currencies; pro- 
vides guarantees on the monetary 
obligations of the banks of member 
countries, and also of other legal and 
natural persons; carries on operations 
in freely convertible and other curren- 
cies and also in gold. 


International Bank for Reconstruc- 

tion and Development (IBRD), 
an international credit organisation set 
up on the principle of a joint-stock 
company that extends loans to its 
member states; possesses the status of 
a UN specialised agency; was set up 
simultaneously with the Jnternational 
Monetary Fund at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference 
(Bretton Woods, 1944). Began operat- 
ing in 1946. The World Bank is com- 
prised of 151 states (the USSR does 
not participate in its activity). It has 
two branches—the International De- 
velopment Association and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. 

In accordance with the Articles of 
Agreement, the IBRD offers economic 
aid to its member states. In recent 
years the IBRD has declared that the 
common objective of this institution 
is to help raise the standard of living 
in developing countries by channelling 
financial resources from industrialised 
countries. However, in extending loans 
the World Bank is guided by the in- 
terests of major capitalist powers 
and imposes conditions that ensure 
the realisation of these interests. 
The IBRD’s orientation on a pro-im- 
Perialist economic policy is linked to 
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the dominant role of the USA and its 
closest partners in the organisation, 
which is ensured by the relatively large 
share of these countries in the bank’s 
capital, and also, through its voting 
procedure and the dominance of 
representatives of Western countries in 
the machinery of administration. 

The IBRD extends credits and 
loans to developing countries on con- 
ditions which help private foreign capi- 
tal to penetrate their economy. For 
example, the infrastructure and en- 
terprises that are technologically linked 
with industrial companies of the 
leading capitalist countries receive 
priority financial support. 

The worsening situation in the in- 
ternational monetary-financial sphere 
of capitalism since the second half of 
the 70s (see Monetary-Financial Cri- 
sis) provides the World Bank with 
a pretext for toughening credit terms. 
Whereas in the first years of the Bank’s 
activity the rates of interest on its 
loans were favourable, during the 70s 
their level continued to rise, and ap- 
proached the market level. The devel- 
oping countries, more than ever be- 
fore, need financial support in view 
of their huge debts to the developed 
capitalist countries (see Debts of the 
Developing Countries). 

In extending support to countries 
which agree to the conditions im- 
posed by the USA and its partners, 
which are frequently political in 
character, the IBRD reduces or refuses 
credits to countries which have taken 
the road of transformations in their 
economy, the road of independent dev- 
elopment or have opted for a socialist 
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orientation. Thus, in 1971, when the 
Popular Unity Government of Salvador 
Allende was in power, the World Bank 
cut off aid to Chile; in 1979-80 it 
refused loans to Vietnam and Afgha- 
nistan; attempts were made to block 
the extension of credits to Nicaragua. 


International Broadcasting is con- 
ducted from the territory of a partic- 
ular state in foreign languages for for- 
eign listeners. 

The world community has evolved 
standards of international law that reg- 
ulate broadcasts to foreign countries. 
In 1927, the Institute of International 
Law first adopted a resolution which 
specifically pointed out the interna- 
tional responsibility of states which 
fail to take measures to interdict 
broadcasts conducted from their terri- 
tory with the aim of disturbing public 
order in other countries. A League of 
Nations resolution (1928) noted the 
danger of broadcasts that are hostile to 
the spirit of international cooperation. 
In 1936, an international conference 
convened by the League of Nations 
with the participation of 37 states 
(including the USSR) drew up the pres- 
ent convention on the use of broad- 
casting in the interests of peace. 

Today international broadcasting is 
conducted by 80 countries. In the vol- 
ume of foreign broadcasts, the leading 
place is occupied by the USA and the 
USSR, which broadcast around 2,000 
hours weekly in several dozer lan- 
guages, followed by China, the FRG, 
Britain, Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea, Albania and Egypt (800 
hours per week), Japan is also increas- 
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ing its foreign broadcasts; France is 
building new radio stations in Africa 
and Central America with the inten- 
tion of conducting round-the-clock 
broadcasting similar to the BBC. 
The significance of international 
broadcasting has grown substantially, 
not only due to increased length of 
time but also to the development of 
new sophisticated technology—the use 
of more powerful transmission and re- 
transmission facilities or satellites 
reaching greater geographical areas. 

For the Western countries, interna- 
tional broadcasting remains the chief 
instrument of conducting psychologi- 
cal warfare against the socialist coun- 
tries and against peoples who have 
opted for the road of freedom and 
independence. The ten biggest radio 
stations of the capitalist world which 
broadcast to other countries use 5,200 
hours of air time a week. Notable 
among them are such notorious anti- 
communist radio centres as Voice of 
America (broadcasting in 42  lan- 
guages approximately 1,000 hours a 
week), the CJA-sponsored radio sta- 
tions Radio Liberty (in 6 languages 
over 500 hours), and Radio Free Eu- 
rope (in 15 languages over 550 hours), 
German Radio and German Wave 
(together in 37 languages over 800 
hours), BBC (in 46 languages over 700 
hours) and a number of others. The 
radio station Voice of Israel conducts 
active Zionist propaganda. 

The volume of broadcasts from the 
West to the USSR and other East 
European states in the late 70s was in 
excess of 4,500 hours a week. The pop- 
ulation of developing countries is also 





subjected to intensive brainwashing 
over the radio. 

World public opinion considers it 
imperative to discuss at an interna- 
tional forum questions related to regu- 
lating the activity of the mass media 
among foreign audiences. This is an 
urgent need if a new international in- 
formation order is to be established 
against the free flow of information 
conception of imperialism and also in 
the general context of international 
relations. 

The Soviet Union proceeds from 
the fact that international broadcast- 
ing should help strengthen mutual 
understanding between peoples, te- 
move the threat of war and expand 
mutually beneficial inter-state coope- 
ration. 


International Communist Move- 

ment, the most influential ideolo- 
gical and political force of our time, 
the revolutionary vanguard of the in- 
ternational working class. Its founders 
were Marx and Engels, who elaborat- 
ed the theoretical and organisation- 
al principles of the movement. In 
its present aspect it was formed after 
the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion; Lenin helped to strengthen and 
develop the movement; the Commun- 
ist International played an enormous 
role in its establishment. 

At the present time the world com- 
Munist movement unites the commun- 
ist and workers’ parties of some 95 
countries and has a membership of 
over 80 million. Representing the 
most advanced and organised class, 
the international communist move- 
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ment exerts a growing influence on the 
course of world events and the devel- 
opment of the world revolutionary 
process, and plays the vanguard role 
in the anti-imperialist struggle. 

The ruling communist and workers’ 
parties, which guide the building of 
socialism in their countries, have 
actually resolved many major prob- 
lems confronting humankind. Under 
their leadership these countries have 
achieved tremendous successes. 

In the developed capitalist world, 
the communist parties are waging a 
fierce struggle for the preservation and 
expansion of democracy and for social 
progress with due regard for the spe- 
cific conditions and national peculiar- 
ities of their countries. They lead the 
struggle against the sway of the 
monopolies, rebuff the forces of 
extreme reaction and fascism, at- 
tempts to establish the unrestricted 
dictatorship of capital. In this struggle 
the communist parties improve their 
strategy and tactics, seek to broaden 
class alliances on the basis of anti- 
monopoly and anti-war action, uphold 
the economic interests and political 
rights of working people, proceeding 
from the fact that the struggle for 
democracy is a component part of the 
struggle for socialism. They advocate 
the establishment and development of 
contacts among socialist and social 
democratic parties on a number of 
issues, especially international ones. 

The communist parties of devel- 
oping countries are a reliable, self- 
less and persistent force in the strug- 
gle against colonialism and neocol- 
nialism, and for national regenera- 
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tion and progressive socio-economic 
changes in their countries. On this 
platform they seek to achieve united 
action with national-democratic par- 
ties and organisations. In a number of 
newly-free states, the national-dem- 
ocratic parties have chosen scientif- 
ic socialism as their ideology and tak- 
en the road of turning into Marxist- 
Leninist parties. 

Since it first appeared the interna- 
tional communist movement has relied 
on the firm principle of proletarian 
internationalism, which is most clear- 
ly reflected today in the consistent 
struggle of all fraternal parties for 
peace and against the aggressive poli- 
cy of imperialism and the arms race, 
which threatens all mankind. The 
international communist movement 
constantly opposes the persistent in- 
trigues of imperialism and its agents— 
opportunists, revisionists, social-chau- 
vinists, all renegades. The experience 
of the political struggle for the goals 
proclaimed by the international com- 
munist movement has shown that 
following the common and tried course 
and relying on the time-tested gen- 
eral regularities of the class struggle 
(while also taking into account the 
specifics of a particular country) is 
the only road that leads to the 
triumph of the ideals of communism. 
The CPSU consistently follows a line 
of strengthening the positions of the 
international communist movement 
and achieving solidarity on the basis 
of Marxism-Leninism and _proleta- 
tian internationalism. It strives to 
establish peace and promote social 
progress. 
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International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU), see Trade 
Unions. 


International Court of Justice, the 
principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. Set up in 1945. Its organisa- 
tion, jurisdiction and procedure are de- 
fined in the Statute, which is an integral 
part of the UN Charter. It consists of 15 
judges, elected by the UN General As- 
sembly and the Security Council fora 
term of nine years;every three years five 
judges come up for re-election. The 
judges can be nationals of any member 
state of the United Nations, but no 
two of them may be nationals of the 
same state. The socialist countries 
are represented by one Soviet and 
one Polish nationals.The members of 
the Court must represent all the 
principal legal systems of the world, 
although this principle is not being 
carried out in full. The Court’s head- 
quarters is in the Hague. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Court covers all disputes 
which states refer to it, and all matters 
provided for in the UN Charter or in 
treaties or conventions in force. The 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council can ask the Court for a 
non-binding advisory opinion on any 
legal question; other UN organs and 
specialised agencies, when authorised 
by the General Assembly, can ask 
for advisory opinions on legal ques- 
tions within the scope of their activi- 
ties. The UN Charter authorises the 
Court to consider only legal disputes 
and not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of states. The jurisdiction of the 











Court is compulsory for any state 
which has made an appropriate general 
declaration or a statement pertaining 
to the specific dispute. By now, a 
general declaration has been made by 
more than 40 states. However, the 
Soviet Union, like most other UN 
members, does not recognise the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
believing that any recourse to the 
Court should be voluntary. 

The Western countries have repeat- 
edly tried to extend the Court’s jur- 
isdiction for the purpose of obtain- 
ing decisions on a number of pollit- 
ical issues in their own favour (for 
instance, in 1950 the United States 
and Britain sought the Court’s advi- 
sory opinion on the interpretation of 
peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Romania). Yet when conditions 
are politically unfavourable to them 
they openly ignore the Court’s deci- 
sions. For example, the United States, 
which has made in 1946 a general 
declaration recognising the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court on dis- 
putes specified in Statute Article 36, 
paragraph 2 (“the interpretation of a 
treaty; any question of international 
law; the existence of any fact which, 
if established, would constitute a 
breach of an international obligation; 
the nature or extent of the reparation 
to be made for the breach of an inter- 
national obligation”), declared in April 
1984 that the Court was not compe- 
tent to consider Nicaragua’s complaint 
about hostile actions by the United 
States, which included, among other 
things, the mining of Nicaraguan ports. 
In October 1985, the US administra- 


tion told the United Nations that it 
would no longer abide by its own dec- 
laration, since it lapsed on August 
26, 1946. 

World public opinion correctly 
interpreted such US actions as open 
disrespect for international law and 
order, as an attempt to evade respon- 
sibility for its crimes and its inten- 
tion to continue its undeclared war 
against Nicaragua with the aim of des- 
tabilising the situation in Central Amer- 
ica and bringing down the legitimate 
government of a sovereign state and 
member of the United Nations. In 
1986, the UN General Assembly urg- 
ed the United States to abide, comple- 
tely and without delay, by the judge- 
ment rendered by the International 
Court of Justice and making it incum- 
bent on the United States to stop 
its aggression against Nicaragua. 


International Energy Agency (IEA), 
an organisation set up in 1974 by cap- 
italist oil-consuming countries belong- 
ing to the OECD to act as a united 
front against the developing oil-ex- 
porting countries, counter the grow- 
ing energy problem and _ stimulate 
and coordinate the development of the 
power industry of its member coun- 
tries. The initiative in creating the 
IEA belongs to the USA which plays 
a leading role in the organisation. It 
consists of 21 countries—all OECD 
members, except France, Iceland and 
Finland. The Agency’s leading body 
is the Governing Board (on a minis- 
terial level), whose decisions are ob- 
ligatory for all member countries. 
The system of voting in the agency 
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is advantageous for the leading pow- 
er-industry states, particularly the 
USA. Each participating country 
possesses 3 votes, to which are added 
votes whose number is determined in 
accordance with the amount of oil 
used. As a result the USA possesses 
51 votes (3 plus 48 “oil” votes)—the 
highest number in the agency. This 
system of voting enables the major 
countries of capitalism to subordi- 
nate the work of the IEA to their in- 
terests. 

The IEA holds regular meetings, 
studies the energy resources market, 
compiles surveys and forecasts of the 
development of the power industry; 
a system of distributing oil between 
IEA members is now in operation, and 
90-day supplies of oil (in case of a 
new energy crisis) have been set up. 
A long-term programme of power 
research and development, includ- 
ing the area of alternative energy re- 
sources, was launched in 1975. The 
goal is to restrict imports and the use 
of oi by 1990 and 2000 with a 
simultaneous tripling of coal mining 
and quintupling of the share of nuclear 
power in the overall energy balance. 
IEA recommendations are discussed at 
Big Seven meetings. 

Due to substantial differences in 
the power situation and the extent 
to which individual countries are 
dependent on the import of oil, the 
Agency is divided regarding oil prices, 
principles of redistribution of oil 
supplies in case of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, etc. The IEA member 
countries also differ with respect to 
the development of cooperation and 
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trade of fuel with the USSR. Nor did 
attempts of the IEA to open a dia- 
logue with the developing countries 
(within the framework of the “North- 
South” dialogue), and to exert pres- 
sure on the OPEC countries with the 
aim of splitting their united front meet 
with success. The diktat of the USA 
and its closest partners, who are trying 
to use the IEA to turn the energy 
problems into an instrument of con- 
frontation in relations with the develop- 
ing and socialist countries, also negative- 
ly affects the activity of the Agency. 


International Humanitarian Coope- 

ration, a sphere of international rela- 
tions including inter-state exchanges in 
science, culture, education, informa- 
tion, sport, contacts between people 
and government and social organisa- 
tions, tourism, reunification of fami- 
lies, etc. This cooperation is effected 
both on the government and the so- 
cial basis. Development of humanita- 
rian contacts is recognised by the in- 
ternational community as a requisite 
for maintaining peaceful good-neigh- 
bourly relations between all peoples 
and states, irrespective of the social 
system they have chosen. The need 
to develop such cooperation is spelled 
out in international documents, such 
as the United Nations Charter and 
the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. 
Observance of the principles of peace- 
ful coexistence and detente promotes 
humanitarian contacts between people 
and states. 

The Soviet Union considers inter- 
national cooperation in the humanita- 


rian field as an inseparable component 
of the comprehensive system of in- 
ternational security proposed in the 
CC CPSU’s Political Report to the 
27th Party Congress (1986). The gui- 
delines of such cooperation have been 
formulated as follows: 

—to cooperate in spreading the 
ideas of peace, disarmament, interna- 
tional security; to enhance the level 
of unbiased information and mutually 
to acquaint peoples with the life 
of each other; to strengthen the spirit 
of mutual understanding and agree- 
ment in their inter-relations; 

—to irradicate genocide, apartheid, 
propaganda of fascism and all other 
racial, national and regional exclusi- 
veness, and also discrimination of 
people on this basis; 

—to expand, on the basis of respect 
for the laws of each country, interna- 
tional cooperation in realising poli- 
tical, social and personal human rights; 

—to settle in a humane and positive 
spirit questions pertaining to the re- 
unification of families, marriages, de- 
velopment of contacts between people 
and organisations; 

—to strengthen and search for new 
forms of cooperation in the sphere of 
culture, art, science, education and 
medicine. 

The Soviet Union is actually 
engaged in broad cooperation in the 
humanitarian sphere between peoples 
and states on the basis of equality 
and mutual respect. It participates 
broadly in the activities of UNESCO 
and many other scientific and cultural 
international organisations and main- 
tains cultural and scientific contacts 





with more than 120 countries. 

Soviet scientific and social orga- 
nisations also cooperate in the huma- 
nitarian sphere. Active here are the 
unions of creative workers, scientific, 
youth, women’s and trade-union or- 
ganisations, organisations for peace 
and cooperation, the Union of So- 
viet Societies for Friendship and 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 


tries. 
Relations between socialist coun- 


tries are marked by extensive cultural, 
scientific and other cooperation. In 
keeping with long-term programmes, 
they broadly exchange students, post- 
graduates, song and dance groups, 
performers, exhibitions, films. Major 
compound actions are also effected, 
such as Days of Culture, festivals of 
dramatic art, music and cinema. 
Joint scientific research is done, plays 
are staged on a reciprocal basis, films 
are shot jointly, and literary collect- 
ions are compiled. 

The Soviet Union assists the newly- 
free countries in the establishment and 
development of their national scien- 
ce, culture and sports, sends specia- 
lists and receives students and post- 
graduates. They expand their mutual 
exchanges of creative workers’ groups, 
exhibitions and films. 

In its cultural and scientific con- 
tacts with the capitalist countries, 
the Soviet Union is guided by the need 
for an exchange of genuine cultural 
and scientific values. 

Meetings between the countries par- 
ticipating in the Conference on Securi- 
ty and Cooperation in Europe facili- 
tate contacts in the humanitarian sphe- 
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re. The Cultural Forum of 33 Euro- 
pean countries, and the United States 
and Canada in Budapest (1985) 
discussed problems pertaining to crea- 
tive activities, development of coope- 
ration and expansion of contacts 
and exchanges. Most of the peace- 
loving countries expressed there their 
desire to overcome obstacles in the 
way of exchanges of genuine cultural 
values. But this was opposed by some 
Western countries, whose representati- 
ves wanted to use cultural exchanges 
as a vehicle for political manipulations. 
At the Berne conference of experts 
from 35 countries on people-to-people 
contacts (1986), the Soviet Union 
proposed a broad programme for 
developing such contacts. But the 
United States refused to adhere to the 
final document drafted by neutral 
countries and approved by all the 
delegations, including the American. 
Avoiding specific agreements on mass 
contacts in the humanitarian sphere, 
the United States makes use of such 
forums to damage the all-European 
dialogue and cooperation. 

The imperialist circles in the West 
proclaim the need to ensure “full 
freedom of information” and “free 
contacts between people”. But in 
doing so they often use humanitarian 
contacts to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries, and also as 
a weapon in psychological warfare 
against the socialist and newly-free 
countries and for subversive activities 
there. In violation of the principles 
of cooperation in the humanitarian 
sphere the United States refuses to 
give entry visas to trade-union dele- 
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gations, scientists, journalists, writers, 
public figures from socialist countries 
and creates unbearable conditions for 
visiting athletes and performers from 
those countries. The Western mass 
media, cinema and works of literature 
spread the ideas of national exclu- 
siveness and a contemptuous attitude 
to the national traditions and culture 
of other peoples and countries. Some 
Western countries, above all the 
United States, seek to use cooperation 
in the humanitarian field to implant 
‘“‘mass” culture which destroys natio- 
nal values. In this way they are actual- 
ly engaged in ‘‘cultural imperialism”. 

A most important task of human- 
kind is to preserve man’s culture and 
prevent its decay. 


International Investment Bank 

(IIB), an inter-governmental credit- 
financial organisation of the CMEA 
countries. The bank was set up in 
1970. Its founders were Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Hungary, 
Mongolia, Poland, and the USSR, 
which were joined by Romania 
(1971), Cuba (1974), and Vietnam 
(1977). At present, the activity of IIB 
embraces all CMEA countries. 

The authorised capital of the bank 
is formed from the subscription of 
the participating countries; the size 
of the quota is determined in propor- 
tion to the volume of exports in mu- 
tual trade turnover, reflecting the 
degree of participation of individual 
countries in the socialist interna- 
tional division of labour. 

The bank extends credits from 
both its own funds and from bor- 





rowed means, whose share in its re- 
sources has reached 75 per cent. A 
part of the free funds of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Economic Coopera- 
tion is transferred to the accounts of 
IIB, which reflects the growing inter- 
action of both CMEA credit institu- 
tions. 

The IIB extends medium- and 
long-term (up to 15 years) credits, 
financing, primarily, the building, re- 
construction and expansion of enter- 
prises which are in the mutual devel- 
opmental interests of several of its 
members, or that are associated with 
the implementation of long-term goal- 
oriented programmes of cooperation 
in the sphere of strengthening the 
raw-material and fuel base, the de- 
velopment of engineering, transport, 
agriculture, and the food and light 
industries. Almost 75 per cent of the 
credits extended by IIB were allocat- 
ed to the fuel and power industry 
and about 20 per cent for engineer- 
ing and metallurgy. Among the pro- 
jects built or reconstructed with IIB 
credits are the Ikarus Bus Factory in 
Hungary and the Tatra Truck Factory 
in Czechoslovakia, the Umformtech- 
nik Machine-Building Plant in the GDR 
(which manufactures  press-forging 
equipment for the largest automotive 
plants in the USSR, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, Poland and Romania), 
carriage works in Romania, sugar 
mills in Cuba, and textile mills in Mon- 
golia. On the territory of the USSR 
the transcontinental Soyuz and Uren- 
goi-Uzhgorod gas pipelines and other 
projects were built with IIB credits. 

Levying relatively low rates of in- 


terest on its borrowers (from 3 to 
5 per cent annually in transferable 
roubles depending on the date of pay 
off), the IIB restricts profit to no 
more than | per cent of the Bank’s 
capital (while JBRD profits amount to 
around 4 per cent of its capital). 

The activity of IIB is subordinate 
to the interests of cooperation and 
mutual aid. In assisting its mem- 
bers with expertise in the selection of 
projects that are financed by IIB 
credits, the Bank does not resort to 
any interference in the economic life 
of the borrower-countries, and builds 
its relations with them on the basis of 
unconditional recognition of their full 
sovereignty in evolving and implemen- 
ting their national economic policies. 


International Labour Organisation 

(ILO), one of the largest interna- 
tional organisations acting in the social 
sphere. Set up in 1919 as an autono- 
mous body within the League of Na- 
tions; since 1946 a specialised agency 
of the United Nations. Since 1954 
the delegations from the USSR, the 
Ukrainian SSR, and the Byelorussian 
SSR have taken part in the work of 
ILO. The Organisation’s aims are to 
improve working conditions, raise 
working people’s living standards, and 
work for economic and social stability 
(regulated working time, reduced 
unemployment, guaranteed wages, oc- 
cupational safety for women and 
juveniles, and protection of trade 
union rights, etc.). The ILO draws up 
conventions and recommendations on 
the status of working people and their 
working conditions. It also renders 
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technical assistance to the developing 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America and organises professional 
and technical training for the national 
personnel. Delegates from all the 
member states (currently about 150) 
represent governments, trade unions, 
employers (or heads of enterprises). 
The highest body, the General Con- 
ference, meets once a year, with four 
delegates from each country: two 
from the government, one from the 
workers, and one representing the 
employers. The Organisation’s execu- 
tive body, the Administrative Council, 
is elected for a term of three years. 
The ILO’s permanent secretariat is the 
International Labour Office. Its head- 
quarters are in Geneva. 

Some international and regional la- 
bour associations, such as the WFTU, 
as well as a number of non-govern- 
mental social organisations have advi- 
sory status, which gives them some 
influence over ILO’s social, economic 
and political matters. 

Joint actions by socialist and de- 
veloping countries have done much 
to strengthen progressive trends in ILO 
and stimulate its activity on behaif 
of working people, and in defence of 
peace. 

However, in recent years conserva- 
tive trends have taken the upper hand 
in ILO. Thus, under the influence of 
certain circles, chiefly the rightist US 
organisation—the AFL-CIlO—the ILO 
grossly interfered in the internal 
affairs of the Polish People’s Re- 
public by giving moral and political 
support to the drop-outs from the 
former Solidarity organisation and by 
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setting up the so-called “commission 
of inquiry into the Polish question” 
upon “complaints” lodged by rep- 
resentatives of the rightist trade union 
associations. In protest the Polish 
government was forced to suspend its 
cooperation with ILO. In 1983, Viet- 
nam withdrew from ILO. 

The USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries counter such anti-socialist ac- 
tions, propose changes in the archaic 
structure of ILO in accordance with 
the principles of equitable interna- 
tional cooperation. The progressive 
forces inside ILO persistently work to 
bring its activities in line with the 
social and political realities of today, 
meet the interests of working people 
and benefit world peace. 


International Lenin Prize for the 

Promotion of Peace Among Nations 

(Lenin Peace Prize), an award con- 
ferred annually on civic leaders, polit- 
ical figures or statesmen of any 
country, regardless of their political 
views, party affiliation, religious be- 
liefs, or racial origin, for outstanding 
achievements in promoting peace and 
friendship between nations. Institut- 
ed in 1949, it is awarded by the In- 
ternational Lenin Prize Committee, 
which the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet forms from among 
active peace campaigners in the So- 
viet Union and other countries. Nomi- 
nations (with reasons) for the Lenin 
Prize can be submitted to the Commit- 
tee by national and international dem- 
ocratic organisations, scientific 
centres, educational establishments, 
scientific, cultural and art associa- 





tions, and personally by Committee 
members. Those awarded the Interna- 
tional Lenin Prize receive a laure- 
ate’s diploma, a gold chest medal 
with an image of Lenin, and a cash 
award. 

The International Lenin Prize has 
already been awarded to over 150 
peace campaigners on all continents. 
Among them are prominent party and 
state figures, such as Fidel Castro of 
Cuba, Janos Kadar of Hungary, Lud- 
vik Svoboda of Czechoslovakia, Le 
Duan of Vietnam, Urho Kaleva Kekko- 
nen of Finland, Indira Gandhi of 
India, Agostinho Neto of Angola, and 
Samora Machel of Mozambique. It has 
been awarded also to leaders of 
communist parties, Luis Corvalan of 
Chile and Dolores Ibarruri of Spain; to 
leaders of international democratic 
organisations and movements, such as 
Romesh Chandra of India, President of 
the World Peace Council; Enrique 
Pastorino of Uruguay, then Secretary- 
General of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions; Freda Brown of Austra- 
lia, President of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation; Y.Le- 
gay of France, President of the World 
Federation of Scientific Workers, 
and to other progressives of the world. 
The Lenin Peace Prize has been 
awarded to many prominent men of 
science, culture and the arts, among 
whom are scientists Frédéric Joliot- 
Curie of France, John D. Bernal of 
Great Britain, and Linus Pauling of the 
United States; the writers and poets 
Pablo Neruda of Chile, Louis Aragon 
of France, Bertold Brecht, Arnold 
Zweig and Anna Seghers of the Ger- 








man Democratic Republic, Ilya Eh- 
renburg and Nikolai Tikhonov of the 
Soviet Union, Jaroslaw Iwaszkiewicz 
of Poland, Nicolas Guillen of Cuba, 
Jorge Amado of Brazil, Mahmoud 
Darwish of Palestine; artists Pablo 
Picasso and Jean Effel of France, 
David Alfaro Siqueiros of Mexico, 
Herluf Bidstrup of Denmark, Renato 
Guttuso of Italy; musicians Paul 
Robeson of the United States, Ernst 
Busch of the GDR, and Mikis Theodo- 
rakis of Greece. 

The prize-winners have always been 
in the front lines of fighters for peace, 
national independence and democrat- 
ic rights, among them Chilean Pres- 
ident Salvador Allende, South African 
anti-apartheid activist Abraham Fisher, 
leader of the Lebanese Progressive So- 
cialist Party Kamal Jumblatt, all of 
whom gave their lives in the struggle 
against the dark forces of reaction, 
for peace, freedom and social progress. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
an inter-governmental monetary-credit 
organisation which regulates the mone- 
tary relations between its member 
states. The Fund functions as a special- 
ised UN agency on the basis of an 
agreement concluded in 1944 by the 
representatives of 44 countries at the 
United Nations Monetary and Finan- 
cial Conference in Bretton Woods 
(USA). The agreement came in force 
in December 1945, but the IMF be- 
gan to operate on March 1, 1947. 
Its membership is made up of 151 
states (the USSR does not partici- 
pate in the Fund). Closely associated 
with IMF is the International Bank for 
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Reconstruction and Development and 
its branches, which extend credits to 
investment projects. However such 
credits are given only to IMF members, 
making the Fund a dominant body in 
the monetary-financial sphere of the 
capitalist world. The Fund is built in 
such a way as to ensure the hegemo- 
ny of the USA and other countries 
of developed capitalism. 

The capital of IMF is raised by 
member countries in accordance with 
an established quota for each member 
commensurate with its economic 
potential and place in the world econ- 
omy. Votes in the leading IMF bodies 
are distributed among the countries 
in accordance with the size of their 
quota. The basic sum of quotas and 
the largest number of votes in the 
IMF belong to the industrially devel- 
oped capitalist countries, of which 
the Group of Ten has 52 per cent of 
the votes in the leading bodies (the 
USA—19.7 per cent). Thus, the USA 
and several other big capitalist coun- 
tries fully contro] and direct the ac- 
tivity of IMF. At the same time, the 
developing countries, which comprise 
85 per cent of the Fund members, 
account for only 39 per cent of the 
votes, which in effect puts them in a 
dependent position. 

A key function of IMF is to extend 
credits to member countries to pay off 
balance of payment deficits. This per- 
mits the Fund to influence the eco- 
nomic and monetary policy of the 
participating countries. Thus, in 1982 
when Mexico found itself on the brink 
of insolvency, the Fund agreed to 
render “aid” on the condition that the 
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country abolish or relax control over 
4,700 items of commodities, announce 
the closure of 106 state companies 
and agencies and limit the growth 
of nominal wages. Expanding its cred- 
it operations, the IMF increasingly 
plays the role of a world financial 
policeman, an organ for the coordi- 
nation of the economic policies of the 
imperialist powers, primarily those of 
the USA. IMF interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of countries has fre- 
quently been the cause of serious 
conflicts and has aroused the con- 
demnation of world public opinion. 
In recent years, the developing coun- 
tries have stepped up their struggle 
in IMF for a change in its approach to 
their needs and consideration of their 
interests. However, the biggest capi- 
talist countries, led by the USA, still 
control the practical activity and pol 
icy of the Fund. 


International Olympic Committee 

(IOC), the highest body of today’s 
Olympic movement. Set up in 1894 at 
an international congress in Paris on 
the initiative of the French educa- 
tor and philanthropist Pierre de Cou- 
bertin with the idea of holding Olym- 
pic Games on a regular basis, promot- 
ing excellence, encouraging amateur 
sport, and strengthening friendship 
between athletes of all countries. The 
IOC is a standing body which takes 
decisions on _ recognising national 
Olympic committees and determines 
the programme, exact date and venue 
of the Games. The IOC Executive con- 
sists of a president elected for a term 
of eight years, three vice-presidents, 





and five members. IOC sessions are 
held annually, and in Olympic years 
twice a year: during the Winter and 
during Summer Games. 

By the end of 1984, IOC had rec- 
ognised 159 national Olympic 
committees and 29 international 
sports federations, and was also sup- 
porting seven federations for non- 
Olympic sports. 

Previously a rather conservative or- 
ganisation, in the 70s IOC underwent 
considerable democratic change, which 
was reflected in its stand against pol- 
itical and racial discrimination in 
sport. IOC has condemned the racial- 
ist approach in making up sports 
teams in South Africa and does not 
recognise the National Olympic Com- 
mittee of that country. IOC has repeat- 
edly spoken out in favour of broad- 
ening contacts between athletes in 
different countries for the sake of 
strengthening international peace and 
friendship. 

In recent years, IOC has come up 
against serious difficulties in devel- 
oping the international Olympic 
movement. The US-organised boycott 
by several Western countries of the 
22nd Olympics held in Moscow in 
1980 brought great damage to the 
Olympic movement. Four years later, 
with reactionary forces in the Unit- 
ed States whipping up anti-Soviet and 
anti-communist hysteria and planning 
provocations and acts of violence 
against athletes from the socialist com- 
munity, the delegations of the USSR, 
most of the socialist states and a num- 
ber of developing countries were ob- 
liged to cancel their plans and stay 


away from the 1984 Olympics in Los 
Angeles. 

The progressive sports communi- 
ty of the world, especially in the so- 
cialist countries, is confident that 
these difficulties can in the long run be 
overcome, that our civilisation will 
remain committed to the Olympic 
ideals, and that the sacred Olympic 
flame will never be allowed to go out. 


International Organisation of Jour- 

nalists (OJ), the oldest and largest 
international organisation of journa- 
lists, established in 1946 in Copen- 
hagen at the congress of representati- 
ves from 21 countries of the anti- 
Hitler coalition. It admits both natio- 
nal unions of journalists and indivi- 
dual members, uniting over 300,000 
journalists from 120 countries. 

The IOJ has a consultative status 
at UNESCO and the UN Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). It 
publishes “The Democratic Journalist’ 
monthly (in four languages), informa- 
tion bulletins, press communiques, 
books, booklets and posters. 

The IOJ’s supreme body is the 
Congress convened once every five 
years. In the interim between congres- 
ses the Executive Committee headed 
by the Presidium is in charge of 
the IOJ’s activities. The General 
Secretariat with its headquarters in 
Prague is responsible for everyday 
work. 

The IOJ is guided by the UNESCO 
Declaration on the Mass Media and the 
Final Act of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe. 

The IOJ’s aims and purposes are: 
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to maintain peace and strengthen 
friendship and cooperation between 
peoples by way of free, true and ho- 
nest reporting to the public; to 
struggle against dissemination of war 
hysteria and propaganda of war, 
fascism, national and racial discrimi- 
nation; to safeguard the freedom of 
the press and journalists from the in- 
fluence of monopolies and financial 
groups; to protect the right of journa- 
lists to write in conformity with their 
conscience and convictions, to combat 
lies, slander and disinformation on the 
part of the press; to protect the rights 
of journalists and work to improve 
their material conditions. Together 
with other democratic organisations 
the IOJ upholds the universal values 
of humanism, stands for observance 
of the rules of international law, for 
respect for international institutions, 
such as the United Nations opposes 
information imperialism and favours 
consolidation of the new internatio- 
nal information order. 

The IOJ pays much attention to 
training journalists, above all from Af- 
rican, Asian and Latin American coun- 
tries, and improving their professio- 
nal skill. Also prominent in its activi- 
ties is rendering material and techni- 
cal assistance to developing countries 
which are making efforts to establish 
and expand their own mass media. 

The IOJ awards the International 
Press Prize and Julius Fucik Honorary 
Medal (named after the Czech anti- 
fascist journalist killed by the Nazis) 
for progressive professional activities 
promoting peace and the cooperation 
and unity of journalists. On the IOJ 
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initiative, September 8, the day Fucik 
was killed, is marked in many coun- 
tries as the Day of International So- 
lidarity of Journalists. On the initia- 
tive of Finnish journalists, the 27th 
of October is marked annually as 
the European journalists’ Day of Ac- 
tion for Peace. 


International Physicians for the 

Prevention of Nuclear War, the 
international movement of medical 
people initiated by US and Soviet 
scientists and doctors who decided 
to pool the efforts of their colleagues 
in all countries to oppose the nuclear 
threat, in particular with the aim of 
explaining the actual consequences of 
nuclear war. Soviet and American doc- 
tors (Ye. Chazov, L. flyin and M. Ku- 
zin of the USSR and Bernard Lown, 
James Muller and Eric Chivian of 
the USA) met in Geneva in 1980 and 
drew the unanimous conclusion that, 
given the present situation in the 
world when it is a matter of preserv- 
ing the life and health of hundreds of 
millions of people, doctors cannot and 
should not remain silent and aloof. 

The First International Congress of 
the movement was held in Airlie 
(USA) on March 20-25, 1981, and was 
attended by representatives from 
eleven countries. The congress provid- 
ed conclusive material on the medical 
consequences of nuclear war. The 
participants in the forum made an 
appeal to the leaders of the USA and 
the USSR, urging them to avert 
nuclear war and prevent the use of 
nuclear weapons “in any form and on 
any scale’. The appeal to the heads of 











all governments and the UN spoke of 
the need to give highest priority to the 
cause of eliminating the threat of 
nuclear war. 

In 1981 similar medical confer- 
ences were held in the United States, 
Britain, Canada, Japan, West Germany 
and other countries. The Soviet 
Committee of Physicians for the Pre- 
vention of Nuclear War was formed 
under the Presidium of the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences in July 
1981. The ideals of the movement 
found broad support in the Soviet med- 
ical community and in a short while 
more than 60,000 Soviet researchers 
and doctors became its active 
members. 

The Second Congress of the move- 
ment was held in Cambridge (Bri- 
tain) on April 3-6, 1982, and was 
sponsored by Professor D. Black of the 
host country. Over 200 researchers 
and medical people from 31 countries 
attended the congress. In view of the 
NATO decision to deploy US cruise 
and Pershing-2 missiles in some West 
European countries, the congress con- 
sidered different aspects of the possi- 
ble consequences of a nuclear conflict 
in Europe. The participants came to 
the conclusion that ‘‘nuclear war 
threatens civilisation in Europe and in 
fact the whole of civilised life on our 
planet”. As the first step, the congress 
Stressed, it was necessary to freeze 
nuclear weapons and delivery vehicles 
and also pledge not to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons. By late 1982 
national organisations of physicians 
were active in 43 countries, work- 
ing towards a ban on nuclear wea- 
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pons and towards preventing nuclear 
war. 

The movement held its Third Con- 
gress in Amsterdam (Netherlands) on 
June 17-21, 1983, and devoted it to 
the topic ‘“‘Nuclear Illusions: The Hu- 
man Costs”. Adhering to the realis- 
tic positions, the participants rejected 
as untenable the claims by some West- 
ern politicians that nuclear weapon 
stockpiles were the best guarantee of 
peace. Much attention was paid, in 
particular, to the adverse effects on 
mankind of the changes in the 
biosphere inevitable in case of a nuc- 
lear conflict. 

The Fourth Congress of the move- 
ment was held in Helsinki on June 
4-8, 1984, and was attended by about 
500 physicians from 50 countries. 
With its motto “Physicians Say: Nu- 
clear War Can Be Averted’’, the 
congress stressed the need for all nu- 
clear powers to adhere to the non-use 
of nuclear arms first pledge. The ad- 
dress made by the participants to the 
US and Soviet leaders pointed to the 
growing threat of nuclear war, espe- 
cially in Europe where new missiles 
are being concentrated. The members 
of the movement urged anew to take 
concrete steps towards disarmament 
and towards freezing, reducing and 
subsequently eliminating nuclear ar- 
senals. The congress document entitled 
“A Message to My Patients” stated 
that the physicians would be unable to 
cope with the consequences of nu- 
clear war. The only cure therefore is 
to preclude it. 

In the summer of 1985 the Fifth 
Congress of the movement was held 
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in Budapest. It was attended by more 
than 1,000 doctors from many coun- 
tries. The participants expressed spe- 
cial concern over the plans to transfer 
the arms race into outer space. The 
congress pointed out that the imple- 
mentation of the aggressive Star Wars 


programme would mean another 
uncontrolled stage in the nuclear arms 
race. 

More than 3,000 physicians attend- 
ed the movement’s Sixth Congress, 
which took place in June 1986 in 
KG6ln under the slogan “Preserve Peace 
on Earth”. “In the nuclear age the 
only way to guarantee peace and pre- 
serve life lies through disarmament and 
elimination of nuclear weapons,” says 
the Congress Address to the CC CPSU 
General Secretary and the US Presi- 
dent. The Congress called on the US to 
join the Soviet moratorium on all nu- 
clear explosions. 

In 1985, the movement was award- 
ed the Nobel Prize for Peace for its 
activities for the benefit of mankind 
and efforts towards curbing the nu- 
clear arms race. 


International Programme for the 

Development of Communications 

(IPDC), a programme for rendering 
young independent states international 
aid for the creation and development 
of national means of mass communica- 
tion, improvement of information ser- 
vices and inter-regional exchange of in- 
formation. The IPDC is part of the ac- 
tivity of developing states for the es- 
tablishment of a new international in- 
formation order (NYO) and elimina- 
tion of information imperialism. It is 
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supported by the USSR and other so- 
cialist countries. 

The decision to set up the IPDC 
was adopted at the 21st session of 
the UNESCO General Conference 
(1980). An Intergovernmental Council 
(consisting of 35 states, including the 
USSR), which elects the Chairman and 
Presidium, is set up in accordance 
with the endorsed rules. General guid- 
ance of the programme is exercised 
by the Director-General of UNESCO; 
in its activity the Council is account- 
able to the UNESCO General Confer- 
ence (its report was first submitted to 
the 22nd session of the General Con- 
ference in 1983). The programme is 
financed by voluntary contributions of 
member states. The contribution of 
the USSR amounted to 800,000 rou- 
bles, half of which was in convertible 
currency. Moreover, the USSR grants 
50 scholarships annually for the prep- 
aration of specialists from develop- 
ing countries in the sphere of in- 
formation and is prepared to render 
other aid, specifically, to send skil- 
led specialists and equipment to these 
countries. 

A number of Western countries, 
primarily the USA, which seeks to 
prevent the establishment of the 
NIIO and encourages the free flow of 
information, do not support this prog- 
ramme. 

The IPDC is now being implement- 
ed on a wide scale: over 100 regional, 
inter-regional and national projects 
have been recommended; regional 
united information agencies of the 
developing countries—the Pan-African 
News Agency (PANA) and the La- 





tin American Information Service 
(ALASEI)— have been set up and are 
functioning. The programme offers 
assistance to the Organisation of 
Asia-Pacific News Agencies (OAPNA) 
and also to individual countries. 


International Red Cross, an interna- 
tional movement embracing the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC), the League of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies (LRCRCS), 
and a number of national organisa- 
tions. The oldest is the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, founded 
in 1863 by Jean-Henri Dunant of Swit- 
zerland; as a neutral intermediary it 
offers humanitarian assistance in times 
of war; made up entirely of Swiss 
nationals. In 1919, similar bodies in 
other countries united into the League 
of Red Cross Societies (in the Mus- 
lim world such organisations are called 
Red Crescent Societies, and in Iran it 
is the Red Lion and Sun Society). 
Since 1983 it is called the League 
of Red Cross and Red Crescent Soci- 
eties. This umbrella organisation cov- 
ers 136 national societies totalling over 
250 million members. The Soviet 
Union has been represented there 
since 1934 by the Union of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies of the 
USSR. The LRCRCS and ICRC 
headquarters are situated in Geneva. 

The activities of the International 
Red Cross has the approval and sup- 
port of all progressive forces. The or- 
ganisation helps the sick and victims 
of natural disasters, as well as the 
wounded, prisoners of war and other 
Victims of war. It takes an active part 
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in the worldwide campaign for peace 
and disarmament, and for decent liv- 
ing conditions. The First Interna- 
tional Conference of the Red Cross 
held in 1975 adopted a Programme of 
Red Cross Action for Peace, which was 
drafted with the direct participation 
of delegations from socialist countries. 
The Programme calls upon all national 
Red Cross societies to step up their 
campaign for peace. The Second In- 
ternational Conference of the Red 
Cross, convened in September 1984, 
confirmed the relevance of the 1975 
Programme of Action and in the con- 
text of growing world tensions includ- 
ed in its final document the new 
objectives of the organisation. 


International Straits, the world’s 
waterways connecting open and en- 
closed seas; used in international navi- 
gation; open for the passage of all 
ships and the flight of all aircraft 
belonging to all countries on the 
principle of sovereign equality. 

The largest and the most important 
in economic and military-strategic 
terms are the Gibraltar, the English 
Channel, the Pas de Calais (the Straits 
of Dover), the Strait of Magellan, the 
Bab el Mandeb, and the Singapore 
Strait. The legal regime of internation- 
al straits is based on the principle of 
transit passage through such straits by 
ships and vessels. The USSR and the 
overwhelming majority of states 
assume that international straits are 
open for the traffic of vessels belong- 
ing to all countries, irrespective of 
whether they are or are not overlap- 
ped by the territorial waters of coast- 
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al states. Several states situated along 
strait coasts attempted to establish 
full control over the straits, at the 
Third UN Conference on the Law of 
the Sea (1973-82), ignoring the fact 
that the question of the territorial 
waters regime was considered in a 
package with that of transit passage 
through the straits. The UN Con- 
vention on the Law of the Sea adopt- 
ed at the Conference confirmed the 
regime of transit passage by ships and 
vessels and aircraft through sea straits 
with the sole purpose of uninterrupt- 
ed transit passage through the straits. 

International straits that are the 
only outlet to the high seas from en- 
closed seas enjoy a special legal status. 
The shipping regime of such straits 
is often regulated by special interna- 
tional agreements, which in some cases 
envisage certain limitations with 
respect to access to the enclosed seas 
by war vessels of non-coastal states. 
(This applies to the Baltic straits 
and the Black Sea straits). 

The USA and some other Western 
countries try persistently to impose 
the so-called friendly regime of the 
straits by maintaining and strengthen- 
ing their own foothold in the strait 
states. They threaten to use force 
against these states in emergencies. 
The US government does not hesitate 
to include international straits into 
the “zone of US vital interests’. 
In particular, the interventionist rapid 
deployment force is called upon to 
“defend American vital interests’ in 
the Strait of Ormuz (Hormuz), 

The USSR and other states of the 
socialist community use international 
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straits on the principle of justice and 
equality, and taking into consideration 
the rights and interests of all states. 


International Union of Students 

(TUS), an association of democrat- 
ic student organisations. Officially 
constituted in August 1946 at the 
First World Student Congress in 
Prague, which brought together 35 na- 
tional student unions. Today it has as 
members 110 national student orga- 
nisations, including the Soviet Council 
of Students. 

The IUS’s governing bodies are its 
Congress, convened every three years, 
its Executive Committee, and the Sec- 
retariat, which is in charge of the 
Union’s practical activity. Its head- 
quarters are in Prague. The Union oper- 
ates on funds made up of member- 
ship dues paid by the national unions, 
and income from IUS activities. The 
Union issues a journal, “World Student 
News’, which comes out in English, 
French, German, and Spanish, and also 
specialised and regional publications. 

IUS protects the rights and inter- 
ests of students, and promotes friend- 
ship and cooperation between stu- 
dent organisations in different coun- 
tries, taking an active part in the cam- 
paign for peace, democracy and so- 
cial progress, and against imperialism, 
colonialism and neocolonialism, reac- 
tion, fascism and racism. 1US is con- 
cerned with making education more 
democratic, improving conditions for 
student life and study, protecting stu- 
dents’ rights, resisting monopoly pene- 
tration into higher education and the 
militarisation of higher education. 










































From its budget and through its mem- 
ber organisations, IUS gives financial 
support to needy students by furnish- 
ing study aids, technical, sports 
and other equipment, and organising 
free recreation and medical treat- 
ment for them. IUS helps the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth to 
organise World Youth Festivals. It 
takes part in sponsoring the summer 
and winter World Student Games, 
student sport camps and construction 
teams, etc. It helps national student 
unions to organise international stu- 
dent tourist exchange, acting in 
cooperation with the International 
Student Travel Conference. 

IUS is making consistent efforts to 
broaden cooperation in the interna- 
tional student movement, keeping up 
contacts already established and 
making new contacts with national 
and international student unions 
which are not its members. IUS is 
taking concrete action to mobilise the 
world’s progressive-minded students in 
the struggle to avert a new world war. 
For instance, it convened in the FRG 
the International Student Tribunal, 
which condemned US _ imperialism. 
IUS has organised campaigns of 
solidarity with the youth of Cuba, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Angola, Nami- 
bia, Cyprus, Lebanon, Palestine, and 
Afghanistan, which had a wide interna- 
tional response. 


Inter-Parliamentary Union, an in- 
ternational non-governmental organi- 
sation made up of national groups of 
members of parliament who share 
common aims with the Union. It was 


set up in 1899 by pacifist members of 
parliament of several countries for the 
purpose of resolving international dis- 
putes through arbitration. At present, 
the Union includes parliamentary 
groups from nearly 100 countries, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union (since 1955). 
According to its Charter, the Union 
aims to promote personal contacts 
between members of parliaments, 
organised into national groups, to 
unite them for joint action to strength- 
en representative institutions, also 
to promote international peace and 
cooperation (Art. 1). 

The Union’s highest body is its 
annual Conference, held in the capital 
of one of its member states. The 
different national groups are repre- 
sented at this Conference according to 
the population of a given country and 
the parliamentary group’s composition 
in the lower house of its parliament. 
Between conferences the Union is 
governed by the Inter-Parliamentary 
Council, which includes two repre- 
sentatives from each national parlia- 
mentary group. The organisational 
functions are discharged by the 
Executive Committee and the Inter- 
Parliamentary Bureau in Geneva. The 
Union’s funds are made up of mem- 
bership dues paid by national groups 
and revenue from its publications. The 
“Inter-Parliamentary Bulletin’, and 
official reports on its conferences are 
issued quarterly in English and French. 

In the last ten years, progressive 
trends have made themselves increas- 
ingly felt in the Union. Conferences 
have devoted much of their attention 
to disarmament, especially nuclear dis- 
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armament, and the need to ban all 
weapons of mass destruction. The 
Union condemned Israeli aggression 
against Lebanon, reaffirming the right 
of the Palestinian people to self-deter- 
mination and to form an independent 
state, demanded immediate indepen- 


dence for Namibia, and censured 
South Africa for its racist policies. 
In 1971-80, the Union held four Inter- 
Parliamentary conferences on Euro- 
pean cooperation and security, which 
had positive importance. This was 
made possible because of the general 
atmosphere of detente, which itself 
was the result of the constructive 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. 

Yet along with sincere advocates 
of peace and cooperation, the national 
parliamentary groups from the capi- 
talist countries also have reactionary 
elements representing imperialist inter- 
ests, and these are trying to under- 
mine international cooperation, fo- 
ment distrust and antagonism within 
the Union, and aggravate international 
tensions. Such reactionary forces have 
often caused the Union to spend time 
and energy on issues of minor impor- 
tance, to give vague formulation to its 
decisions on major issues, and even to 
violate the principles of its own 
Charter. 


Intervention, a type of unlawful 
resort to force expressed in armed or 
any other interference of one or 
several states in the internal affairs of 
another state. Present-day internation- 
al law prohibits intervention. This is 
recorded in a number of legal docu- 
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ments, including the UN Charter. A 
state may resort to force only to carry 
out forcible measures by decision of 
the UN Security Council or in lawful 
self-defence. 

Depending on its form, an inter- 
vention may be armed, political 
(hatching plots, staging coups, unleash- 
ing civil wars, smuggling in spies, 
terrorists and saboteurs, funding, ar- 
ming and aiding subversive groups), 
economic (dumping, unequal econo- 
mic agreements, discrimination in 
trade, etc.) and ideological (psycholo- 
gical warfare, propaganda of war, 
racial and national hatred with the 
objective of subverting the socio-poli- 
tical system of another country from 
inside). As a tool of imperialist policy, 
an intervention is frequently a combi- 
nation of all these varieties. 

The most reactionary quarters of 
imperialism, American above all, are 
now making wide use of intervention 
as a tool of their aggressive foreign 
policies. The pertinent examples are 
the US aggression against Cuba and 
Korea; the war in Indochina and the 
support for the military-fascist putsch 
in Chile; the undisguised encourage- 
ment of counter-revolutionary forces 
in Poland by the USA (1980-81); US 
interference in the internal affairs of 
developing countries, notably in Latin 
America; the material support and 
flow of arms to Afghan counter-rev- 
olutionaries from the USA and other 
countries, the US undeclared war 
against Nicaragua, Kampuchea, Ango- 
la; the staging of plots to assassinate 
leaders of the national liberation 
struggle, such as Patrice Lumumba, 
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Che Guevara, and M. Rahman. The 
US “human rights” campaigns, its 
“struggle against international terro- 
rism” and the “programme of demo- 
cracy and public diplomacy”’ proclai- 
med by the US President as part of the 
crusade against communism—all these 
are instances of ideological interven- 
tion. 

There have been individual and 
collective interventions, depending on 
the number of countries involved. A 
collective armed intervention was 
committed by the Entente countries in 
1918-20 against Soviet Russia on the 
side of the counter-revolution with the 
aim of overthrowing the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The US interventions in 
Northern Korea (1950-53), Vietnam 
(1964-73), Grenada (1983), and others 
were also collective because the US 
involved some of its allies of various 
military-political blocs in them. The 
Israeli aggression against the Arab 
people and the US _ interventionist 
actions against Libya in 1986 are in- 
stances of individual intervention. 

The USSR and the other socialist 
countries are irreconcilably opposed to 
any form of intervention. In 1965, 
on the initiative of the USSR, the UN 
adopted the Declaration on the 
Inadmissibility of Interference in the 
Domestic Affairs of States, and in 
1981, on the initiative of newly-free 
countries, the Declaration on the 


Inadmissibility of Intervention and In- 
terference in the Domestic Affairs of 
States. The principle of non-interven- 
tion is also entrenched in the Final Act 
of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (1975). 








Inviolability of Borders, one of the 
major principles of international law, 
closely linked with the principle of 
the prohibition of the threat or use of 
force and the principle of the sopv- 
ereign equality of states, and recorded 
in the Declaration on Principles of 
International Law (1970) and in the 
Final Act of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe. 
It signifies not only a renunciation 
of the threat or use of force with the 
aim of violating existing borders, but 
also a renunciation of any claims to 
review state borders. The principle 
of the inviolability of borders is an 
important factor in consolidating in- 
ternational peace and security and 
promoting mutually advantageous co- 
operation between states. The task of 
ensuring European security on the 
basis of the recognition of territorial 
and political realities established after 
World War II is one of the key fac- 
tors of strengthening universal peace 
and promoting detente. Treaties 
between European states, including 
those between the USSR and the 
FRG (1970), the FRG and Poland 
(1970), the FRG and the GDR (1972), 
and the FRG and Czechoslovakia 
(1973), were a great contribution to 
this effort (see “Eastern Treaties” of 
the FRG). 

The undeclared war waged by US 
imperialism against Afghanistan and 
Nicaragua, French interference in Chad, 
the aggressive actions of South Africa 
against Angola and Mozambique, US- 
Israeli aggression in Lebanon and the 
US intervention in Grenada can be 
cited as new violations by imperialist 
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forces of the principle of the in- 
violability of borders. 


Iraq-Iran Conflict arose over a long- 
drawn-out border dispute, and over 
differences of a political, religious 
and national nature; connected with 
the inner political, economic and so- 
cial problems of the two countries and 
the balance of strength in the Mid- 
dle East; the conflict is aggravated 
by interference of the imperialist 
powers. 

The alienation between Iraq and 
Iran goes back to medieval times when 
their border regions were an object of 
bitter fighting between the Turkish 
and Persian empires. Mutual prejudices 
were nourished by religious dis- 
tinctions, and the territorial dispute 
was later aggravated by the inter- 
vention of British colonial authorities. 
In the latter half of the 1970s, Iraq- 
Iran relations deteriorated abruptly in 
the setting of the Iranian anti-monar- 
chic revolution under the banner of 
Islam. The new Iranian leaders pro- 
claimed export of the “Islamic revolu- 
tion” (see Islamic Fundamentalism) 
as one of their chief aims. By the au- 
tumn of 1980 the frequent incidents 
on the Iraq-Iran border grew into full- 
scale hostilities. On September 22, 
1980, the fighting spread to Iranian 
territory. The conflict became a 
destructive war of attrition, in which 
both sides suffered heavy losses in 
lives and property. This seriously com- 
plicated the situation in the Middle 
East. As the fighting progressed, Iraq 
repeatedly expressed readiness to con- 
clude peace on a basis of non-inter- 
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ference in internal affairs and return 
to internationally recognised frontiers. 
The Iranian side, however, rejected a 
peaceful settlement on these terms. 
The many attempts at mediation by 
the UN, the non-aligned countries, 
the Organisation of the Islamic Con- 
ference and the Arab League fell 
through. The mission of Olof Palme 
who was appointed special repre- 
sentative of the UN Secretary-General 
to help settle the conflict in November 
1980, failed as well. The repeated 
mediation attempts of Islamic states 
and non-aligned countries did not 
bring the two warring states clos- 
er together on the question of a cease- 
fire, withdrawal of troops and elab- 
oration of the principles of a settle- 
ment. 

The Iraq-Iran conflict has brought 
about a split of the Arab world. Some 
Arab countries back Iraq, others back 
Iran. 

The conflict tends to cancel the 
anti-imperialist potential of the two 
large developing countries and has 
given certain imperialist powers an 
excuse to intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of the countries in the region 
concerned. The USA and a few other 
Western states are trying to use the 
conflict to buttress their own posi- 
tions in the region and to weaken the 
national liberation movement. Large 
US naval forces are now deployed in 
areas adjoining the zone of the con- 
flict. 

Acting in the interests of peace in 
the region and the rest of the world, 
the Soviet Union calls for the reso- 
lution of the dispute between Iraq 





and Iran by negotiation, ruling out 
outside interference. 


Iron Curtain, a term used by bour- 
geois mass media in Western countries 
to portray the socialist way of life as 
a “closed” society isolated from the 
rest of the world. 

The term was first used by Goeb- 
bels, Hitler’s Minister for Propa- 
ganda, in 1945 to frighten people in 
countries that were being liberated 
by the Soviet Army. At the beginning 
of the Cold War, the expression was 
frequently used by Winston Churchill. 
In substance, use of the term by im- 
perialist quarters was meant to help 
establish a political, economic and 
cultural blockade of the socialist 


countries, hinder the growth and con- 
solidation of the influence of world 
socialism, and promote subversive ac- 
tivities against it. Today, too, the 


term is used by Western bourgeois 
propaganda to distort the truth about 
the socialist countries, and by the 
ruling circles of imperialist states to 
set up a barrier to the “free exchange 
of people and ideas” envisaged in the 
Final Act of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe 
(1975), to fan anti-Soviet and 
anti-ccommunist hysteria, and wreck 
business and cultural contacts between 
countries of the East and West. 


Islam, one of the three most wide- 
spread religions along with Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism. For the num- 
ber of adherents it is second only to 
Christianity. Is divided into two 
branches—the Sunni and the Shiah— 


which are at loggerheads with each 
other. Muslims reside in 120 countries 
and in 35 of them comprise the ma- 
jority. Islam came into being in Ara- 
bia in the 7th century at the time of 
the disintegration of the tribal struc- 
ture among nomads, the emergence 
of class relations in towns, and the 
founding of an Arab state. Mohammed 
(570-632), the founder of the new 
religion, was a religious reformer and 
skilled politician. The sermons of Mo- 
hammed, which were later compiled 
to produce the holy book of Islam, 
the “Koran”, reflected the interests 
of various social forces—both those 
which favoured the revival of commu- 
nal democratic arrangements, and 
those which sought to assert private 
property. The entrenchment of the 
distinctions of the farming and live- 
stock breeding society in specific rit- 
ual had, in its day, facilitated the 
rapid acceptance of Islam by the 
people of many regions in Southwest 
Asia and Northern Africa, while pre- 
venting its spread in other regions of 
the world. The distinctive feature of 
the historical development of the Mus- 
lim African and Asian countries was 
that Islam there retained close ties 
with all spheres of life, including pol- 
itics. For many centuries now, Islam- 
ic injunctions shape social institu- 
tions, the moral code, law, family 
relations, and the everyday life of a 
number of Asian and African coun- 
tries. That is why any ideological or 
political currents that may arise there, 
including progressive ones, usually 
assume a religious colouring. 

The combination in Islam of con- 
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tradictory trends facilitates the use of 
its dogma not only to defend exploi- 
tative arrangements but also to fight 
against oppressors. 

Islam is the dominant religion in 
Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Indone- 
sia, and a number of other coun- 
tries. Recent years have seen a marked 
increase of political activity among the 
adherents of Islam, both from among 
the priesthood and among statesmen 
and public leaders (also see Islamic 
Socialism, Islamic Fundamentalism, 
Organisation of the Islamic Confe- 
rence). 


Islamic Fundamentalism, a religious 
and political current in Muslim coun- 
tries calling for a return to the basics 
of Islam; it addresses itself to Islam’s 
egalitarian and patriarchal democratic 
principles. The point of departure is a 


belief in the all-embracing nature of 
Islam. 

At the time when Muslim coun- 
tries were being made colonies or semi- 
colonies, Islamic fundamentalism be- 
came a form of combating colonialism 
and Western influence. The upswing of 
Islamic fundamentalism in the mid- 
20th century may be traced to the 
increasing contradictions that arose 
over the choice of way for Mus- 
lim countries. Characteristic of pre- 
sent-day Islamic fundamentalism is 
its categorical non-acceptance of all 
“non-Islamic’’, above all lay, ideolo- 
gies, which combines with a readiness 
to strike up temporary alliances with 
diverse political forces. The social 
base consists of artisans, petty trad- 
ers, the urban poor, and a section of 
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the peasantry—all of them dissatis- 
fied with their condition and the grow- 
ing social decline. In this setting, 
Islamic fundamentalism acts as an anti- 
feudal, anti-capitalist and anti-imperial- 
ist force (as in Egypt and Tunisia 
since the latter half of the 70s). In 
countries that opted for the non-cap- 
italist way it expresses the opposi- 
tion of the above-mentioned groups to 
the state-imposed regulation of the 
economy, and objectively serves the 
interests of the feudal landlord, bour- 
geois compradore, and pro-Western 
elements (as in Afghanistan in the 
postwar period). The developments in 
Iran show that Islamic fundamentalism 
is politically contradictory. In it 
radical anti-imperialism blends with 
militant anti-communism and anti- 
Sovietism, playing into the hands of 
imperialism. 

The Iran revolution is clear evi- 
dence that Islamic fundamentalism as 
a movement ‘can unite broad segments 
of the people, but cannot resolve vi- 
tal social problems. In countries that 
opted for the capitalist way, Islamic 
fundamentalism is used to buttress 
capitalism. The ruling regimes there 
thicken the “Islamic camouflage’’ of 
their policy, and use specific interpre- 
tations of fundamentalist slogans to 
set fanatically inclined groups against 
left organisations. This purpose is also 
served by including individual leaders 
of Islamic fundamentalism in the 
government (as in Egypt in the 70s, 
and Pakistan since the late 70s). Coun- 
tries that opted for the non-capitalist 
way cut short any extremist mani- 
festations of Islamic fundamental- 





ism; they strive to block its negative 
tendencies by carrying through socio- 
economic changes that accord with 
the anti-exploitative, egalitarian prin- 
ciples of Islam (Afghanistan, Libya, 
Algeria, Syria of the 80s). Any exacer- 
bation of the social contradictions in 
Muslim countries tends to heighten the 
influence of Islamic fundamentalism. 


Islamic Socialism, a collective name 
for ideological and political currents 
in which the ideas of the Islamic reli- 
gion and of socialism are “‘blended” 
or identified. As an ideological and po- 
litical current, Islamic socialism ap- 
peared in the late 19th century. It 
was a form of rejection of imperialist 
domination in Muslim countries. 

In the present day, with socialism 
and capitalism locked in contest as 
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world systems, the supporters of Islam- 
ic socialism claim that on the basis 
of Islam it is possible to have society 
follow a ‘third way”. The slogans of 
Islamic socialism have on many occa- 
sions led to anti-feudal and anti-im- 
perialist actions—agrarian reform, na- 
tionalisation of foreign property, and 
other progressive changes that expressed 
the aspirations of the petty bourgeoi- 
sie in town and country to a society of 
equality and justice (Algeria, Egypt 
under Nasser). In other countries, Isla- 
mic socialism serves as an ideological 
front for rapid promotion of capitalist 
relations. The theories of Islamic 
socialism are essentially reformist 
(see also Islamic Fundamentalism). 


IUS, see International Union of 
Students. 
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Korean Dialogue, contacts between 
the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (DPRK) and South Korea 
whose aim is to improve their relations 
and ensure the reunification of the 
country. Initiated in September 1971 
under the auspices of the Red Cross, 
the dialogue was subsequently sup- 
plemented by government level con- 
tacts. It began thanks to persistent 
constructive efforts by the government 
of the DPRK directed at creating 
favourable conditions for an indep- 
endent and peaceful reunification of 
Korea. 

The division of Korea after World 
War II was the work of the United 
States, which torpedoed the imple- 
mentation of the decision of the 1945 
Moscow Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters of the USSR, the USA and Great 
Britain on the assistance to the demo- 
cratic forces in Korea in their effort to 
establish a single, independent and 
democratic state; the US also cont- 
ributed to the coming to power in 
South Korea of an  anti-popular 
dictatorial regime in 1948. 

In August 1945, the Soviet Army 
delivered the Korean people from the 
Japanese colonial rule, thus creating 
the conditions for the democratic 
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forces in the country to carry out 
broad social transformations in the 
interests of the working people. 
Nationwide elections in September 
1948 gave birth to the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea. 

From 1949 through 1959, the Unit- 
ed Democratic Fatherland Front, es- 
tablished in Korea in 1949, made pro- 
posals on peaceful reunification. How- 
ever, in 1950 the Syngman Rhee regi- 
me in South Korea, with the connivan- 
ce of, and direct support from, the US, 
provoked an aggressive war against the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
tea, a war which brought untold 
suffering and devastation to Korea. 
Fighting on the South Korean side 
were units of the US armed forces, 
which were subsequently joined by 
those from other capitalist countries. 
At the time, the US and its allies 
enjoyed an automatic majority in the 
UN, and they used the latter to cover 
up its aggression. A “UN Command” 
in Korea was set up. The heroic 
struggle of the Korean people, which 
telied on the support of the Soviet 
Union, China, other socialist countries 
forced the aggressors to negotiate for 
peace and to conclude an armistice 
agreement on July 27, 1953. 





The government of the DPRK 
submitted proposals to the Geneva 
Conference of 1954 which envisaged, 
among other things, free elections to 
an all-Korea national assembly, the 
establishment of a unified government 
and the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces. The proposals were supported 
by the representatives of the USSR 
and the People’s Republic of China. 
The obstructionist position of the 
United States and other capitalist 
countries, however, prevented the 
attainment of an accord. In 1956, and 
again in 1958, the government of the 
DPRK tabled proposals for a number 
of transitional measures with a view to 
the reunification of the country, 
including the establishment of a 
permanent committee of represen- 
tatives of legislatures, governments, 
political parties and public organisa- 
tions of the North and the South; start- 
ing up negotiations on economic and 
cultural exchange; reduction of the 
armed forces of the two sides; and free 
travel between the two parts of Korea. 
It also supported the proposal ad- 
dressed by the United Democratic 
Fatherland Front to the South Korean 
authorities that direct contacts be 
established between the two Koreas. 

In April 1971, a session of the Su- 
preme People’s Assembly of the DPRK 
proposed a far-ranging plan for the 
reunification of Korea. The pian 
envisaged, in part, the establishment of 
a nationwide Korean confederation. 
Alternatively, a nationwide Korean 
economic commission would be esta- 
blished to initiate commercial exchange 
and economic cooperation. Other 
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proposals included the renewal of 
cultural, sports and other contacts. A 
dialogue began between the two sides 
which led to the signing on June 4, 
1972, of a Joint Declaration of the 
representatives of the North and the 
South. The Declaration contained the 
following basic principles for the 


reunification of Korea: (1) independ- 


ence; no reliance is to be made on 
outside forces or outside interference; 
(2) renunciation of armed force 
against each other; (3) ultimate 
national consolidation regardless of 
differences in ideologies and systems. 

The 28th session of the UN Gene- 
ral Assembly in 1973 welcomed the 
beginning of the dialogue and decided 
to dissolve the so-called UN Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea. 

In 1980, on the initiative of the 
DPRK negotiations began between the 
representatives of the North and the 
South Korea to lay the groundwork 
for a meeting of the Prime Ministers of 
the two sides. The South Korean 
authorities, however, motivated by a 
desire to please the US imperialist 
interests which strive to perpetuate the 
division of Korea and use South Korea 
in their strategy of aggression in the 
Pacific, demonstrated a lack of sincerity 
in their dialogue with the represen- 
tatives of the DPRK and tried to 
torpedo the earlier reached under- 
standings. 

The US administration’s course to- 
wards building up the American mili- 
tary presence in the south of the Korea 
Peninsula and establishing a trilateral 
military and political alliance involv- 
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ing the US, South Korea and Japan, 
impedes the Korean dialogue. The US 
has over 40,000 troops and more than 
200 military installations, as well as 
close to 1,000 units of nuclear muni- 
tions in South Korea. Major military 
exercises are held there by the United 
States jointly with South Korea. Un- 
der US pressure, Japan decided in 
1983 to grant 4 billion dollars in eco- 
nomic aid to South Korea, which 
would free significant funds for build- 
ing up the latter’s military might. 

In January 1984 the DPRK propos- 
ed to conduct trilateral negotiations 
involving itself, the United States and 
South Korea, on replacing the current 
armistice agreement by a peace treaty 
and on the withdrawal of American 
troops. It also proposed to conclude a 
non-aggression declaration between 
the North and the South, involving re- 


nunciation by the parties of the use of 
armed force against each other and a 
marked reduction of the latter. That 
would make it possible to put an end 
to military confrontation and to carry 


on the negotiations between the 
DPRK and South Korea on the basis 
of principles already agreed upon. 
These constructive proposals, however, 
were rejected by the US and South 
Korea as these two states intensified 
their joint military preparations. Still, 
the government of the DPRK, proce- 
eding from a position of good will, 
took steps in 1984 to promote the 
resumption of contacts under the 
auspices of the Red Cross and proposed 
to organise in 1985 a meeting of 
deputy heads of government to discuss 
questions related to the conduct of 
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economic negotiations between the 
sides. 

In April 1985 the Supreme People’s 
Assembly of the DPRK proposed to 
the South Korean Parliament to begin 
negotiations between their parliaments 
and discuss a joint declaration on non- 
aggression by the South and the 
North, which would promote mutual 
confidence and lay the foundation for 
their peaceful reunification. The DPRK 
has also made a proposal to declare the 
Korea Peninsula a nuclear-free zone 
and to replace the armistice agreement 
with a peace treaty. Beginning in Feb- 
ruary 1986, it has unilaterally ceased 
all major military manoeuvres on its 
territory. 

Seeking to bring about military 
detente on the Korea Peninsula, in 
June 1986 the DPRK government 
made another proposal to hold tripar- 
tite talks between representatives of 
the armed forces of the DPRK, South 
Korea, and the US Command in South 
Korea. Besides, the DPRK undertook 
not to produce, import or deploy 
nuclear weapons on its territory and 
called upon the United States not to 
build up such weapons in South Korea 
and begin their stage-by-stage with- 
drawal. 

The DPRK also put forward the 
initiative to organise, jointly by the 
North and the South, the 1988 Sum- 
mer Olympic Games. But Washington 
and Seoul have taken the course of 
wrecking the new phase in the Korean 
dialogue: in 1986 they staged unpre- 
cedented manoeuvres, code-named 
“Team Spirit”, and began to imple- 
ment the plans of stationing binar 





weapons and other modern US milit- 
ary hardware in South Korea. 

The USSR, guided by a desire to 
eliminate the dangerous hotbed of mil- 
itary tension on the Korea Peninsula, 
which is situated close to its borders, 
has consistently supported peaceful 
reunification of Korea on a democratic 
basis after the withdrawal of American 
troops from South Korea. The Soviet 
government supports the initiatives of 
creating favourable conditions for an 
effective dialogue between the North 
and the South. 


Krefeld Forum (‘Krefeld Initia- 
tive’), a form of Anti-War Movement 
in the FRG. It emerged as a mass de- 
mocratic movement against the im- 
plementation of NATO’s dual-track 
decision (1979) on the deployment of 
new US medium-range nuclear missiles 
in a number of West European coun- 
tries. Named after the town of Krefeld, 
where a forum of representatives of var- 
ious social strata, public, professional 
and political organisations was held in 
November 1980 under the slogan of 
“Nuclear Death Is a Threat to All—No 
Nuclear Missiles in Europe’. It adopt- 
ed the Krefeld Appeal, demanding that 
the FRG government go back on its 
agreement to deploy Pershing II and 
cruise missiles in Central Europe. The 
organisers of the forum issued a call 
for collecting signatures under the 
Appeal. By 1984, over 5 million 
people in the FRG—workers and 
servicemen, members of parliament 
and scholars, people of various political 
and religious convictions—had signed 
the Appeal. 
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Meetings of the Krefeld Forum are 
held on a regular basis. In their mes- 
sage to the Bundestag, the initiators of 
the Krefeld Appeal said that they in- 
tended .to continue their struggle 
against the buildup of nuclear arma- 
ments on West German territory. The 
fourth Krefeld forum, held in 1984 
under the slogan “Hiroshima Warns 
Europe and the Whole World: Stop the 
Insane Arms Race!” discussed the 
militarisation of public life in the 
FRG. The fifth Krefeld forum (1986), 
attended by delegations from the 
USSR, the USA, France, the GDR, 
and Belgium, was held under the slo- 
gan “Universal Security— Not Confron- 
tation! Take the New Chance to Dis- 
arm!’’, Its final document calls on all 
peace fighters to further consolidate 
their efforts in the name of universal 
security. The forum appealed to the 
FRG government and Bundestag to 
contribute to the struggle for banning 
nuclear tests. 

With the emergence of the Krefeld 
movement, the membership of the 
anti-war movement in the FRG swelled 
considerably to include members of 
various political parties, all branch 
trade unions and religious, primarily 
Protestant, organisations. It roused the 
public in the FRG to action and gave 
an impetus to new mass initiatives of 
supporters of peace and disarmament. 

The Krefeld movement is supported 
by all progressive forces in the. coun- 
try, including the German Communist 
Party, whose — representatives have 
taken part in all its forums. 

In their attempts to discredit and 
split the movement, the right forces in 
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the FRG claim that it is an instrument 
in the hands of the German Commun- 
ist Party. A member of the movement 
K. Stresser emphasised that the anti- 
war movement had repulsed all the at- 
tempts to ostracise the Communists, 
that all those who honestly oppose the 


deployment of missiles in the country 
have a pride of place in the ranks of 
peace supporters regardless of the fact 
whether they are Communists, Social 
Democrats, Christians or non-party 
people. 












Latin American Economic System 

(SELA) is a regional inter-state 
economic organisation of 26 Latin 
American countries, including Cuba. It 
was founded in 1975. At the constitu- 
ent Conference in Panama, the mem- 
ber countries adopted a decision that 
no other country of the Western 
Hemisphere (including the USA and 
Canada) was eligible for membership 
in SELA. 

The objective of SELA is to unite 
the efforts of Latin American coun- 
tries to work out a common regional 
economic strategy which would enable 
them to make the most of the econom- 
ic potential of Latin American coun- 
tries in order to accelerate economic 
development and diminish their de- 
pendence on the West. The main tasks 
of SELA are to coordinate develop- 
ment plans, facilitate regional integra- 
tion, implement economic projects and 
conduct research, and provide for con- 
sultations and the exchange of infor- 
mation. The supreme organ is the Lat- 
in American Council. Its headquarters 
is in Caracas (Venezuela). 

A steady trend towards enhanc- 
ing economic and political unity of 
SELA has been observed in its acti- 
Vities; it coordinates the external 
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economic policies of Latin American 
countries. 

The activity of SELA has gained 
momentum in the 80s. Of great impor- 
tance were documents adopted at its 
Council’s sessions in 1982, 1983, and 
1984, and also at the First Latin Amer- 
ican Economic Conference, held with 
the assistance of SELA (1984). SELA 
member countries condemned a dis- 
criminatory trade act adopted by the 
USA as being detrimental to the econ- 
omies of the countries in the region 
and denounced the blockade imposed 
by the US administration on Cuba. 
The 9th Session of the SELA Council 
called for joint efforts against the US 
and EEC discriminating policies in for- 
eign- trade, against the policy of pro- 
tectionism and sanctions pursued by 
the US in Latin America (against Ni- 
caragua, for example). Action Commit- 
tees have emerged—a total of 13 by 
mid-1984—as new forms of SELA ac- 
tivities aimed at developing coopera- 
tion among its member countries. In 
recent years great importance has been 
attached to the expansion of trade, 
economic and technological coopera- 
tion in the region, and also between 
SELA and other international econom- 
ic organisations. Since 1979 SELA 
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has maintained links with the CMEA 
Secretariat. 


Latin American Integration Asso- 

ciation (ALADI), a trade and 
economic organisation founded in 
1981 under the 1980 Treaty of 
Montevideo to take the place of the 
Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion that had been in existence since 
1961. Its member countries are: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. It is 
divided into three subregional group- 
ings, namely: the River Plate Ba- 
sin Treaty, the Andean Pact (the An- 
dean Group) and the Amazon Pact. 
Some ALADI countries are at the 
same time members of other regional 
integration groupings. The ALADI su- 
preme organ is the Council of Minis- 
ters. Its headquarters are in Montevi- 
deo (Uruguay). 

The ALADI promotes intra-regional 
trade and regional integration through 
regional and subregional and also func- 
tional (bilateral and multilateral) 
agreements, providing for specific meas- 
ures on issues of trade and customs 
policies. Relations governed by these 
agreements encompass both trade and 
cooperation in the fields of industry 
and agriculture, transport, finance and 
currency, etc. Any Latin American 
country and also Asian or African 
countries may enter into these agree- 
ments. 

The ALADI Statute contains no re- 
gulations for governing the operations 
of transnational corporations, thus of- 
fering foreign capital vast opportuni- 
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ties to control the process of economic 
cooperation within ALADI, exert pres- 
sure on individual Latin American 
countries and penetrate ever deeper in- 
to their economies. 


Laws on Safeguarding Peace, see 
War Propaganda, Prohibition of. 


Liberalism, a trend in bourgeois so- 
cial thought that emerged in the 18th 
century in the fierce struggle that the 
rising bourgeoisie was waging against 
dying feudalism. 

Liberalism declared invalid all 
forms of hereditary power and social 
estate privileges, and made man’s free- 
dom and abilities the number one pri- 
ority. In the economic field, these 
ideas were embodied in the principles 
of free competition and the state’s 
non-intervention in the economy. This 
conception most adequately echoed 
the interests of the bourgeoisie of the 
pre-monopoly period and underlay the 
political programmes of many bour- 
geois parties in Europe, the United 
States and Latin America. 

As state-monopoly relations devel- 
oped, liberalism has undergone a ma- 
jor evolution. Thus, in the economic 
area it produced the theory of John 
Keynes and later on the conceptions 
of “welfare state’’; in politics, it was 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. Never- 
theless, the historical decline of liberal- 
ism and the failure to retain its former 
positions resulted from the develop- 
ment of modern capitalism. Appealing 
to those elements of the bourgeoisie 
which seek to preserve the market econ- 
omy and principles of free competi- 
tion, liberalism is still present in the 





majority of capitalist countries and in 
some of them (Belgium, Britain, 
Netherlands, and Sweden) is an impor- 
tant element of the political party 
structure. Trying to adapt to ever- 
changing socio-economic conditions, 
the liberals seek to acquire a stable so- 
cial base among the middle classes and 
unite into parties advocating their in- 
terests. 

At a foundation Congress of the 
Liberal International (April 1947), del- 
egates representing 19 parties adopted 
a Manifesto. Since then it has been 
joined by another 13 parties and also 
by “‘liberals-expellees’, fleeing East 
European countries. Though the main 
foreign policy tasks of the Liberal In- 
ternational were formulated under the 
impact of the Cold War, the objectives 
put forward in the Manifesto, namely, 
to put an end to war and establish 
peace and economic prosperity, signi- 
fied a search for ways to achieve 
peaceful coexistence. In the interna- 
tional arena this search was reflected 
in the Eastern policy of the FRG in 
the 70s. At present the Liberals active- 
ly support the United Nations and 
peaceful settlement of the Middle East 
conflict and denounce dictatorial re- 
gimes and the arms trade. Within the 
EEC the Liberals consistently support 
its strengthening and expansion. They 
have scored a remarkable success 
during the last election to the Euro- 
pean Parliament: the Liberal parties 
have formed a faction, fifth in strength. 


“Limited” Nuclear War, an Ameri- 


can military and political concept per- 
mitting ‘“‘controlled’’ nuclear warfare. 
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This concept has two forms, strateg- 
ic and tactical (theatre of operations). 
The former envisages a limited number 
of nuclear strikes at a limited number 
of targets in enemy territory. The 
tactical concept presumes geographical 
(of hostilities zone) or qualitative 
(kinds of nuclear weapons and targets) 
limitation. It reflects the desire of US 
ruling circles in the context of the 
changing correlation of world forces in 
favour of the peoples fighting for so- 
cial progress, democracy, national free- 
dom and peace, seek to devise ways 
of using nuclear weaponry, to recover 
the ground lost by #mperialism in the 
world arena and to protect to the 
highest possible degree US territory 
from a retaliatory strike. 

Scenarios of a “limited” nuclear 
war were developed in the USA back 
in the 1950s. In the 1970s “limited” 
nuclear war concept was viewed as the 
most acceptable option for the USA 
under strategic parity. A pre-emptive 
nuclear attack would reduce the stra- 
tegic capability of the USSR to 
continue the war. Presidential Directive 
59 issued in 1980 included political 
and military control centres into the 
list of potential targets as well as troop 
concentrations. In the current US 
strategy of “direct confrontation” 
with the USSR, the emphasis is placed 
on preparing for a “limited” nuclear 
war far away from the USA, primarily 
on the European continent, which the 
USA would “win”. According to the 
concept, the targets inside the USSR 
would be destroyed by US nuclear 
missiles based in Western Europe as 
well as by strategic missiles. A major 
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role in these schemes is played by the 
first-strike nuclear missiles (Pershing-2 
and cruise missiles) deployed in West- 
em Europe by the NATO Council 
decision of 1979. 

The theory on the limited use of 
nuclear weapons is intended to make 
the idea of a muclear war more accep- 
table to public opinion. The logic of 
nuclear warfare is, however, such that 
any use of nuclear weapons would inev- 
itably evolve into a total nuclear di- 
saster; no nuclear charge can hit milita- 
ry targets alone. This is confirmed by 
US experts. According to their esti- 
mates, possible civilian casualties as a 
result of strikes at military targets 
would be grave enough for the concept 
of ‘“‘limited’’ nuclear war to be point- 
less. 


Lobbyism, a term denoting a diver- 
sified system of pressure groups which 
influence various bodies of power—leg- 
islative, executive and judiciary—in 
order to secure the interests of monop- 
oly capitalism, in particular, its sepa- 
rate organisations and representatives. 
Lobbyism is most widespread in the 
USA where the activities of the lobby 
rest upon the constitutional right to 
petition the government. At present, 
lobbyist groups are in effect a whole 
system of agencies and offices at vari- 
ous US establishments. The Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the Business 
Roundtable, and the trade union asso- 
ciation AFL-CIO have their own lob- 
byists. The methods used by the 
lobbies are highly diversified: canvas- 
sing voters, mass media campaigns, 
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arranging streams of letters, telegrams 
and telephone calls demanding a 
particular decision, supply of govern- 
ment bodies with specially selected 
information by “impartial experts, 
etc. However, the lobbyists’ main 
means of influence remain _bribe- 
ry, blackmail and other unlawful acts. 

The number of lobbyists officially 
registered by US Congress has in- 
creased every three years at a rate of 
1,000 people, having reached a total of 
6,500 in the 1980s. However, their 
real number exceeds 15,000. This 
averages out to thirty lobbyists for 
each congressman, and the total sum 
spent by them annually exceeds one 
billion dollars. 

Numerous scandals involving cor- 
tupt legislators forced US Congress to 
pass a bill establishing Political Action 
Committees (PAC), which are de- 
signed, at least in principle, to bring 
under public control fund-raising for 
election campaigns. However, the 
lobbyists began to use these commi- 
ttees as supplementary channel for 
bribing legislators. In 1974, the PACs 
made 608 contributions to the campa- 
ign chests of various candidates, while 
in 1983 there were already 3,400 such 
contributions. Needless to say, money 
needed for capturing a legislative seat 
was donated only to candidates 
supported by corresponding lobbyist 
groups. 

Lobbyists’ interference in the deci- 
sion-making process frequently runs 
counter to state interests. However, 
sharp criticism by the democratic pub- 
lic and demands to outlaw lobbying 
have come to nought, since in the 





USA, lobbyism has become an insep- 
arable part of the political mechan- 
ism, serving the interests of monopoly 
capital. 


Local Wars, as distinct from a world 
war, involve a relatively small number 
of states and a limited geographical re- 
gion. 

The concept “local wars” ap- 
peared in the last quarter of the 19th 
century when the struggle of the im- 
perialist states to recarve the already 
divided world turned into a series of 
military conflicts. Local wars became 
particularly frequent after World 
War II. According to the International 
Institute for Comparative Social Re- 
search in West Berlin, since 1946, an 
average of 12 local wars and regional 
conflicts took place in the world 
annually. 

The conception of local wars is a 
component of the “flexible response” 
strategy adopted by the USA in the 
early 1960s which envisaged, without 
abandoning preparations for total nu- 
clear war, waging local wars against the 
socialist countries and nations fighting 
for their liberation from national and 
social oppression. 

The sources of local wars can be 
traced in the historical development of 
various countries and in the social and 
economic conditions of the struggle 
waged by newly-free nations and peo- 
ples striving for their liberation. 

Most local wars occur in the regions 
where imperialist powers seek by force 
to preserve their supremacy and to 
hinder the movement of the peoples 
on the road of building a new society 
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(the Middle East, Africa and Latin 
America). To unleash local wars, the 
imperialists frequently use the armies 
of dependent countries or bands of 
mercenaries, after which an open 
armed intervention usually follows. In 
local wars imperialist powers have used 
almost all types of modern weapons, 
including chernical and biological weap- 
ons, turning the battlefields into test- 
ing grounds for the latest types of 
weapons, as was the case in Vietnam. 

With the present balance of forces 
in the world and the development of 
international ties, the local wars affect 
the interests of the peoples of many 
countries and are fraught with the dan- 
ger that limited wars could escalate in- 
to a world war. 

The countries of socialism and 
other progressive forces in the world 
resolutely oppose any attempts by im- 
perialism to hinder the process of na- 
tional liberation by means of local 
wars and conflicts. They assist and 
support those countries and peoples 
who are fighting for the restoration 
and establishment of their lawful na- 
tional rights, first of all the right to 
freedom and an independent choice of 
their own path of development. The 
USSR stands for the cessation of local 
wars (for example, between Iraq and 
Iran), wars that undermine the posi- 
tions of the national liberation move- 
ment, for resolving the controversial 
issues by peaceful means, through ne- 
gotiation. 


Lomé Conventions, agreements 
adopted in Lomé (capital of Togo), re- 
gulating economic and trade relations 
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between the FEC countries and 66 de- 
veloping countries of Africa, the Carib- 
bean and the Pacific (ACP). The first 
convention, for a term of five years, 
came into force in 1976. The second 
convention was signed in 1979 and 
came into effect in 1981. In 1984, the 
third Lomé convention was signed for 
the years 1985-90. 

The signing of the first Lomé con- 
vention was in keeping with the desire 
of the West European countries—in re- 
sponse to the decisions of the UN Ge- 
neral Assembly on restructuring inter- 
national economic relations and taking 
into consideration the interests of the 
developing countries (see New Inter- 
national Economic Order)—to moder- 
nise their system of relations with ex- 
colonies and dependent countries and 
to elaborate a strategy of cooperation 
which could serve as a basis for the 
development of a North-South dial- 
ogue. Included in the Convention 
were a system of trade liberalisation, 
the stabilisation of profits of the ACP 
countries from exports (STABEX), 
compensation in mineral exports 
(MINEX), “development aid’, “new 
attitude to industrialisation”, etc. In 
exchange the EEC countries gained 
many multilateral and bilateral guaran- 
tees for private investment and unin- 
terrupted supply of various raw mater- 
ials. 

According to the first two conven- 
tions, the EEC countries made duty- 
free practically all the imports of pow- 
er, mineral and agricultural raw ma- 
terials from the ACP countries. The 
loans granted to these countries within 
the STABEX framework could be re- 
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paid within one year, according to the 
first convention, and five years, ac- 
cording to the second. The Euro- 
pean Development Fund began to 
grant subsidies and easy-term credits 
to the least developed countries for 
financing agriculture and development 
projects in industry and social infra- 
structure. Another creditor—the Euro- 
pean Investment Bank—grants credits 
to industry, agroindustrial projects, 
the power industry, transport, etc., on 
the basis of international interest rates. 
The total sum of various kinds of state 
and private loans, credits, and subsi- 
dies amounted to 3.5 billion EUA 
(European Units of Account) under 
the first Lomé convention, 5.5 billion 
under the second, and 8.5 billion 
under the third (or $8.3 billion). 

Over the ten years the conventions 
have been in force serious faults have 
been revealed in the functioning of 
this mechanism. The EEC countries, 
particularly in recent years, have failed 
to meet their foreign trade obligations. 
In the early 80s, because of a severe 
drop in demand, the EEC countries 
sharply reduced imports of raw fuel 
and energy, copper, sugar and cocoa- 
beans from the ACP countries. The 
share of the ACP countries in EEC im- 
ports fell from 7.5 per cent in 1977 to 
4.5 per cent in 1983. The range of 
ACP exports practically has not 
changed. The STABEX system, dealing 
with trade in raw materials, impedes 
the development of the local process- 
ing industry. 

In signing the third Lomé conven- 
tion in December 1984, a sharp debate 
erupted around the issue of EEC con- 








tributions to the ACP fund. Contrary 
to pleas of the ACP countries to in- 
crease the fund, it remained nominally 
at the same level, ignoring high infla- 
tion rates. The EEC countries opposed 
the ACP’s attempts to diversify trade 
relations with the EEC, and, in par- 
ticular, they were against an expanded 





share of some industrial goods export- 
ed to the EEC. Orientation on the 
EEC’s markets sharply curtails intra- 
ACP trade and ACP contacts with 
third countries, complicates the repay- 
ment of their foreign debts, which 
amounted to $170 billion in late 1985. 
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Mafia, a clandestine criminal organ- 
isation that resorts to blackmail, vio- 
lence and murder. The Mafia emerged 
in the early Middle Ages on the island 
of Sicily in Italy as an organised group 
for defending the island against invad- 
ers. Later it was used by large land- 
owners to unleash terror against the 
local population. Over the centuries a 
strictly centralised hierarchical struc- 
ture of Mafia took shape being sancti- 
fied by rituals. It is rooted in uncondi- 
tional subjugation, mutual guarantee 
and merciless terror. As capitalism 
gained a stronger foothold, the Mafia 
spread its activities throughout Italy, 
having monopolised the ‘‘criminal busi- 
ness” —prostitution, gambling-houses, 
contraband, trade in narcotics, etc. Af- 
ter World War II the Mafia, having 
made certain services to the American 
forces occupying Italy, sharply escalat- 
ed its activities, penetrating “respect- 
able” businesses, such as construction, 
transport and banking. Mafia detach- 
ments were used by Italian reaction 
and US secret services to destabilise 
the situation in the country, to terro- 
rise the democratic forces. This al- 
lowed the Mafia to make influential 
friends among politicians, to penetrate 
the justice system and the police. Pos- 
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sessing huge material resources and a 
vast network of informers in all links 
of the state machinery the Mafia has 
become a real political force in Italy, 
exerting an extremely reactionary in- 
fluence on the socio-political develop- 
ment of the country. 

With time, the Mafia far outstepped 
the boundaries of Italy. It had gained, 
for example, a strong footing in the 
USA, where it was known as the Cosa 
Nostra. During prohibition, the Mafia 
made billions of dollars through smug- 
gling and illegal production and distri- 
bution of spirits. Since the end of the 
40s, the Cosa Nostra switched over to 
the manufacture and. distribution of 
narcotics. The money the Mafia 
makes through its criminal activities is 
invested in legitimate ventures. This 
has enabled the Mafia to gain control 
of certain industrial sectors and some 
mass media, to get strong positions in 
the leadership of trade unions, to 
maintain relations with influential bus- 
iness and political circles on a mutual- 
ly beneficial basis. Since World War I] 
the Mafia has maintained close con- 
tacts with US secret organisations, 
which frequently resort to the services 
of the organised crime bosses. The serv- 
ices of Mafia are also enlisted to com- 





mit terrorist acts against the leaders 
of the national liberation movements 
or countries taking the path of inde- 
pendent development. 

As an offspring of particular histori- 
cal conditions, at present the Mafia has 
become a call-name used to denote the 
methods of bringing an unlawful, crim- 
inal pressure to bear on individuals 
and organisations for political ends. 


Masons, an elitist, reactionary sup- 
ra-party organisation uniting different 
factions of the bourgeoisie. The Ma- 
sons call themselves the ‘‘Builders of 
the King Solomon’s Temple’’, referring 
to the myth about the building of the 
Temple of God Yahveh in ancient Jeru- 
salem. Modern freemasonry in Britain 
and other countries dates back to the 
17th century. They took their name 
from the Middle Age shops’ build- 
ers-masons, reinterpreting it in a 
religious-mythical spirit. They are con- 
nected with Zionism and Judaism by 
part of symbolics going back to an- 
cient Jews (the Jerusalem Temple, the 
six-pointed star and the seven-candle 
holder). The class essence of the Ma- 
sonry is camouflaged with assertions 
about its humanistic, educational 
goals. In fact, it is a world organisation 
uniting Masons of different rites and 
pursuing political goals. The Masons of 
the Scotch ritual occupy the leading 
place in the leadership of this organisa- 
tion. 

Masons are notable for their desire 
to penetrate all spheres of public life. 
Prominent features of their activities 
are cosmopolitanism, secrecy and rigid 
hierarchy. Exclusiveness, outward non- 
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partisanship, a skillful cover-up of the 
class interests of the bourgeoisie by re- 
ligious, ethical and mystical symbols 
attract entrepreneurs, the military and 
employees to Masonry. The political 
role played by various Masonic groups 
has never been uniform. In Britain, the 
USA and Germany, they rapidly 
evolved into a conservative force, while 
in France, Italy, Spain and Russia, 
they were for a long time proponents 
of anti-feudal views. The slogan of the 
French Revolution of 1789 “Liberté, 
Egalite, Fraternité!” initially was a 
slogan of one of the Masonic or- 
ganisations. Since the latter half of the 
19th century the Masons’ chief goal 
has been to subjugate the working- 
class movement to their interests. In 
Russia, they sought to stave off a so- 
cialist revolution by a palace coup and 
limited reforms. The Great October 
Socialist Revolution put an end to the 
Russian Masons’ activities. Since 1917 
the Masonic organisations in various 
countries stepped up their penetration 
of the working-class movement, social- 
ist and even communist parties. In 
view of this the Second and the 
Fourth Comintern congresses stressed 
the incompatibility between member- 
ship of a communist party and belong- 
ing to Masonry. Formally, fascism 
waged a struggle with Masonry, having 
banned their organisations and perse- 
cuting those members who advocated 
anti-fascist views. However, it is indis- 
putable that Nazi leaders maintained 
ties with ultra-reactionary Masonic 
lodges. 

After World War II, the United 
States became the main centre of 
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Masonry. The leadership of the Masons, 
having irrevocably sealed its destiny 
with the financial oligarchy, became a 
secret channel for spreading US 
influence throughout the world. Most 
of American presidents and upper 
crust officials in the USA were mem- 
bers of Masonic lodges or were promot- 
ed by them. They were active partici- 
pants of such Western influential 
organisations as the Bilderberg Club 
and the Trilateral Commission. The 
leaders of this branch of the Masons 
have attempted to shape the main 
directions of capitalist states’ home 
and foreign policies. Some of the 
Masons, representing the interests of 
the petty and, partially, middle 
bourgeoisie, operate as an auxi- 


liary apparatus of bourgeois parties in 
their countries. 
The political scandal in Italy that 


erupted over the exposure of the activ- 
ities of the Masonic Lodge P-2, who 
had sought to carry out a coup-d’état, 
revealed the seriousness of the Masons’ 
subversive activities against the inde- 
pendent development and social prog- 
ress of US allies. The scandal also 
revealed close ties between Lodge P-2, 
the US and Italian secret services, the 
ultra-rights and the underworld. Esti- 
mates show that there are 30 million 
Masons in the world, some 8 million in 
the USA, and 1 million in Britain. 


Mass Democratic Movements, one 
of the main motive forces of today’s 
social development. They oppose the 
policies of the imperialist reactionary 
forces and are a component of the 
general struggle for peace and social 
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progress. These movements involve 
people of various political orienta- 
tions and social status: intellectuals, 
office employees, farmers, representa- 
tives of the urban petty bourgeoisie 
and national minorities, women’s 
organisations, the youth, students, etc. 

The existing political-party system 
in bourgeois society offers no opportu- 
nities to realise the need of the broad 
popular masses to participate in re- 
solving vital social problems, which 
fact compels them to depart from the 
customary forms of political activity. 
These movements centre around one 
issue and are non-partisan. Yet they 
accumulate popular protest against 
monopoly domination and the reac- 
tionary policies of the ruling quarters. 
Under certain conditions, social move- 
ments may rapidly expand and spread 
over, which points to their high poten- 
tial. The anti-war movement, for 
instance, has turned into a long-term 
and influential factor of society’s 
life. The ruling quarters’ striving to 
subdue the fear of war and peace 
aspirations is frustrated when the 
gobal problem of war and peace is 
involved. 

The protest actions, harmless at 
first for the ruling class, grew over into 
mass democratic movements which, 
beginning in the late 1960s and 1970s, 
took on a certain socio-political in- 
fluence. This prompted bourgeois poli- 
tical parties to try and use them in 
their own interest. The logic of poli- 
tical struggle these movements have 
joined when participating in election 
campaigns and parliamentary activities 
compels them to form parties, such 
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as the Green Party in West Germany, 
and put forward common economic 
and social programmes of develop- 
ment. In this way they lose their 
one-issue orientation and are increas- 
ingly involved in a broad spectrum of 
issues, Virtually joining the struggle 
for democratic rights. Mass democ- 
ratic movements inevitably undergo 
“politisation” and, simultaneously, 
ideological, political and class stratific- 
ation. 

The inseparable link between the 
main contradiction of capitalism, i.e. 
between labour and capital, and its 
other contradictions underlies the 
need for unity of all progressive forces 
because the fullest realisation of 
mankind’s interests, and the solution 
of social and global problems can 
only be effected on the basis of the 
interests of the working class, which 
is historically most progressive. 


Mass Media, channels through 
which information is collected, pro- 
cessed and transmitted on a mass scale 
and in a systematic manner: the press, 
radio, television, sound-recording and 
audiovisual means, cinema. Informa- 
tion transmission is an inalienable part 
of human communication. Although 
economic and social factors continue 
to play the principal role in this proc- 
ess, the appearance of technical 
means of information transmission has 
made this type of communication fast 
and regular. The appearance of book- 
printing (15th century) marked the 
beginning of the mass production of 
information. The mass media came 
into being in the course of the past 





150 years: telegraph in 1836, tele- 
phone in 1876, radio and cinematogra- 
phy in 1895. 

What we have today in the mass 
media is an ‘information explosion” 
both in quantitative and qualitative 
terms. This is seen in the growing num- 
ber of TV and radio sets, the swelling 
circulation of books, newspapers and 
other periodicals, the expanding vol- 
ume of TV and radio broadcasting, the 
emergence of new means of informa- 
tion transmission, storage and accumu- 
lation, as well as new facilities for 
long-distance communication. UNESCO 
estimates the total number of television 
sets in the world to be nearly 600 mil- 
lion; radios—1,500 million; television 
stations—41,100; radio  stations— 
29,700; book titles(annually)—765 ,500 
(with a total number of copies approx- 
imately 10,000 million); dailies— 
8,220 (with a combined circulation of 
515 million copies); cinemas—238,000 
(seating 70 million people); full-length 
films—approximately 4,000 a year. 

Recently, new types of mass media 
have been added to the “‘traditional’’ 
ones—cable television, direct television 
broadcasting, videotechnology, celullar 
communication, Videotex cable sys- 
tem—based upon fibreglass technolo- 
gy, Microwave communication, satel- 
lite communication, coaxial cables, op- 
tomagnetic technology, etc. Some 
types of mass media have been merg- 
ing with each other and with computer 
technology (telematics, compunica- 
tions). 

The media are an effective instru- 
ment of domestic and foreign policy 
propaganda, a necessary cogwheel in 
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the economic mechanism, a major 
socio-political factor of government 
and the spread of culture, a powerful 
means for acting upon human men- 
tality and conduct. The mechanism of 
mass communication is by its very 
nature an instrument for extensive, 
society-wide exchange of information. 
In exploiting society, however, the 
bourgeoisie continues to use the mass 
media in its own class interests to 
manipulate public opinion and shape 
the mentality and conduct of people; 
it uses them as a weapon in its ideo- 
logical struggle against socialism. As an 
instrument of control over ideas and 
sentiments, the mass media are used to 
impose upon the broad working strata 
ideas and outlooks alien to them, to 
impair their class consciousness. 

In socialist society, the media 
are used for different purposes: to 
help working people become aware of 
their own interests, to promote their 
involvement in state affairs, to develop 
their initiative and sense of responsibi- 
lity. In socialist society, the mass 
media help to mobilise the people for 
fulfilling the tasks of socialist con- 
struction, and promote greater satis- 
faction of their intellectual needs and 
mutual enrichment of various national 
cultures. 

In the international arena, the So- 
viet Union and other countries of the 
socialist community work to make still 
greater use of the vast opportunities 
offered by the mass media in promot- 
ing peace and progress, and building 
up confidence between all nations and 
states. The capitalist states, particular- 
ly the US, see the mass media as a 
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weapon in their psychological warfare 
against socialist countries and young 
independent states. For example, the 
imperialist powers’ mass media tried 
to use the accident at the Chernobyl 
nuclear power plant in the USSR to 
discredit the Soviet Union and its 
foreign policy and divert world at- 
tention from the Soviet programme 
for complete and universal nuclear 
disarmament. 

The current ‘information explo- 
sion” is accompanied by “information 
hunger’, ie., a shortage of objective 
information on crucial issues. This is, 
in part, brought about by information 
imperialism, that is, the uneven 
development of the mass media 
infrastructure in different regions of 
the world and the domination of the 
Western mass media in developing 
countries. News agencies behave like 
commercial firms fighting for control 
of markets. Major bourgeois news 
agencies, which use the latest techno- 
logy of information transmission, have 
completely monopolised this area. The 
Associated Press and the United Press 
International (USA), the Reuters (Bri- 
tain), and FrancePressé (France) ac- 
count for 90 per cent of the total 
volume of information reaching the 
public. 

According to UNESCO, the entire 
system of the bourgeois mass media is 
characterised by concentration and 
monopolisation. Thus, the Australian 
tycoon Rupert Murdoch owns an 
“information empire’? valued at $1.6 
billion. It incorporates 47 newspapers, 
17 magazines, many TV stations, a 
satellite network, enterprises producing 





videocassettes, motion pictures, paper, 
records, and printing equipment. Mur- 
doch also owns transportation firms 
and three oil and gas _ producing 
companies. Sixty per cent of the 7,579 
weeklies and 1,744 dailies put out in 
the US are owned by syndicates. In 
West Germany, the Springer group 
sells over 30 per cent of the combined 
circulation of dailies. Britain’s three 
biggest concerns control more than 80 
per cent of national dailies and weeklies. 
The process of mass media monopoli- 
sation and concentration continues, 
and with it grows the flow of biased 
information. This causes increasing 
indignation among the progressive 
public, particularly in developing 
countries, which call for establishing a 
new international information order. 
The socialist countries support the 
effort by newly-independent states to 
balance out the flow of information. 

By advancing the free flow of 
information concept, the leading capi- 
talist countries, particularly the US, 
seek to impede the establishment of an 
independent non-monopolised system 
of information services which is called 
upon to provide objective coverage of 
world events and to promote peace 
and international security. 


Medium-Range Nuclear Arms Limi 

tation and Reduction in Europe, a 
complex problem of world politics, 
whose solution largely affects radical 
reductions and then full eradication of 
nuclear weapons. It is made especially 
urgent by the fact that the European 
continent is saturated with nuclear 
Weapons and has been assigned a 
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special role in the US strategy of a 
“Timited” nuclear war. 

The nuclear confrontation in Eu- 
rope was begun in the 1950s by the 
USA which deployed there its forward- 
based nuclear forces targeted on the 
Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. In the 1950s and 1960s Bri- 
tain and France began to develop nu- 
clear arms. The Soviet Union developed 
similar systems only in response and 
this cause-and-effect sequence of events 
has persisted until now. 

The USSR has repeatedly proposed 
that talks be held on ridding Europe, 
even partially, of nuclear weapons. Up 
until the end of 1979 the USA would 
not agree to such talks. In December 
1979 the NATO Council took its 
so-called twin-track decision to step up 
the bloc’s nuclear potential by deploy- 
ing 572 new American medium-range 
missiles in the FRG, Britain, Italy, 
Belgium and the Netherlands from 
the end of 1983, and, on the other 
hand, to hold Soviet-American talks 
on nuclear arms limitation in Europe 
which, if successful, could stop the 
NATO “additional armament’’. Pres- 
sure from the powerful anti-war move- 
ment and NATO allies pushed the 
Reagan administration to agree to 
talks in late 1981. During those 
talks the USSR repeatedly put forward 
constructive proposals aimed at an 
earliest possible mutually acceptable 
agreement based on strict observance 
of the principle of equality and equal 
security. In 1981 it proposed that 
while the talks were in progress the 
Soviet and American medium-range 
nuclear arms should be frozen at the 
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existing level, and in 1982 it declared a 
unilateral moratorium on SS-20 dep- 
loyment where they could reach West 
European countries. At the very start 
of the negotiations it made a cardinal 
proposal that all nuclear arms in 
Europe, both medium-range and tactic- 
al, be eliminated. The Soviet Union 
put forward other variants, including 
a proposal that the number of war- 
heads on Soviet missiles should not 
exceed the total of what Britain and 
France possessed on the condition 
that the USA does not deploy its new 
nuclear missiles in Europe (1983). 

However, intent on disrupting the 
existing nuclear parity, the USA was 
all the time counting on the Geneva 
talks to fail in order to have a free 
hand in deploying its new first-strike 
missiles in Europe. When the deploy- 
ment of new US missiles in Europe 
began (1983) the talks were broken 
off. The Soviet Union announced 
counter-measures designed to maintain 
strategic military equilibrium  viz., 
it lifted the moratorium on the deploy- 
ment of SS-20 missiles and stationed 
higher-range operational and _ tactical 
missiles in Czechoslovakia and the 
GDR. 

March 1985 saw a new round of So- 
viet-American talks held on Soviet ini- 
tiative. They concerned the entire set 
of the interrelated problems of space 
and nuclear arms, both strategic and 
medium-range. To facilitate the suc- 
cess of the talks, the USSR proposed 
in April 1985 that in addition to other 
measures the deployment of US medi- 
um-range missiles and the buildup of 
Soviet counter-measures be stopped 
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in Europe throughout the entire pe- 
riod of the talks. As an act of good 
will the Soviet Union introduced a 
unilateral moratorium on the deploy- 
ment of its medium-range missiles and 
suspended the implementation of 
other counter-measures in Europe and 
then deactivated its SS-20 missiles 
which were deployed in reply. In 
October 1985, the USSR made a 
proposal to conclude with the USA a 
separate agreement on medium-range 
nuclear missiles that would not be 
directly linked with space and strategic 
armaments and to start a direct 
exchange of opinion with France and 
Britain concerning the place of the 
nuclear potentials in the European 
balance of forces. In January 1986, 
the Soviet Union advanced a stage-by- 
stage programme of complete and 
universal liquidation of nuclear arms 
by the year 2000, whose first stage 
envisages full liquidation of Soviet 
and American medium-range missiles 
in the European zone. The USSR in- 
troduced an appropriate draft agree- 
ment at the Geneva talks in May 1986, 
a draft which took the West’s positions 
into account on many questions. 

The problem of ridding the Euro- 
pean continent of Soviet and Amer- 
ican medium-range missiles was an ele- 
ment of the “package of agreements” 
at the October 1986 Reykjavik sum- 
mit. The formula of this agreement 
includes: zero medium-range missiles 
in Europe, not counting the nuclear 
potential of Britain and France; a 
freeze on the number of missiles 
with a below-1,000-km range and talks 
on those missiles; reduction of the 
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warheads on Soviet medium-range mis- 
siles in the Asian part of the USSR to 
100 with the USA having the right 
to have an equal number of warheads 
on medium-range missiles on its ter- 
ritory. The USA’s stance on SDI 
prevented these agreements being 
formalised in specific accords. Later, 
backed by its. NATO allies, the US 
started retreating from the Reyk- 
javik agreements. Guided by the wish 
to find mutually acceptable solutions 
in the interests of a nuclear-free world, 
the Soviet Union proposed (1987) that 
the problem of medium-range missiles 
in Europe be delinked and a relevant 
separate treaty be concluded immedia- 
tely. After its signing, it pledged to 
remove its shorter-range tactical missi- 
les from the GDR and Czechoslovakia 
and expressed readiness to liquidate, 
within a short period, its 500- to 
1,000-km-range tactical missiles in Eu- 
rope. The USSR considers this mea- 
sure as a step towards really halting 
the nuclear arms race and reducing 
nuclear weapons, towards fully elimin- 
ating such weapons on the European 
continent. 


Mercenaries (nicknamed in the 
Western press ‘green berets’, “wild 
geese” or “soldiers of fortune’’) are 
persons recruited either locally or 
brought from abroad to form armed 
units engaged in military action against 
progressive regimes and national libera- 
tion movements. According to accept- 
ed standards of international law, in 
Particular to the Additional Protocol II 
(1977) of the Geneva Conventions on 
the Protection of Victims of War 


(1949), they cannot claim the status 
of combatants and consequently are 
treated as war criminals. The 34th ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly 
(1979) classified mercenarism as a cri- 
me against humanity. 

The use of mercenaries runs contra- 
ry to the fundamental norms and 
principles of international law. For 
example, the UN General Assembly 
(1967) defined mercenaries used 
against the movement for national 
liberation and independence as “outlaw 
criminals” and urged the governments 
of all countries to adopt laws declaring 
the recruitment, financing and training 
of mercenaries on their territory to be 
“indictable offences” and banning 
their nationals to enter the service as 
mercenaries. Some states have adopted 
laws that hold mercenaries criminally 
liable. However, in the USA, Britain, 
France, Belgium and the FRG, open 
recruitment and training of mercena- 
ries mainly from the groups of shady 
adventurers and declassé elements 
flourish in brazen disregard of relevant 
legal codes. 

Imperialist and pro-imperialist cir- 
cles extensively employ mercenary re- 
cruits for armed interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of newly-independent na- 
tions. During the post-World War II pe- 
riod alone mercenary troops partici- 
pated in at least 200 military conflicts 
erupting in Asian, African and Latin 
American countries (Zaire, Nigeria, Be- 
nin, Zimbabwe, Angola, the Seychel- 
les, Nicaragua etc., to name just a 
few). It often happens that mercenar- 
ies are resorted to for blackmailing 
political figures and organisations pur- 
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suing anti-imperialist and liberation 
struggles in their respective countries. 

Mercenarism is a dangerous mani- 
festation of state terrorism—a tool ap- 
plied to perpetuate imperialist inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of 
Asian, African and Latin American na- 
tions. In a resolution adopted by the 
39th session of the UN General As- 
sembly (1984), it was pointed out that 
the activities of mercenaries are con- 
trary to fundamental principles of in- 
ternational law and that they se- 
riously impede the process of self-de- 
termination of the peoples struggling 
against colonialism, racism and apart- 
heid and all forms of foreign domina- 
tion. 

An Ad-hoc Committee was set up 
within the US framework in 1980. It 
is now engaged in drafting an interna- 
tional convention banning the rec- 
ruitment, use, financing and training 
of mercenaries. 


Middle East Conflict, on the region- 
al scale, a conflict between Israel, on 
the one hand, and the Arab countries 
and the Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion (PLO), on the other, and, on the 
global scale, a conflict between impe- 
rialism, spearheaded by the US, whose 
interests are expressed by Israel, and 
the national liberation movement as 
represented by the Arab states. The 
core of the issue is the Palestine 
problem connected with the con- 
tinued occupation by Israel of territo- 
ries seized in 1967 and also Israel’s re- 
fusal to accord the Arab people of Pal- 
estine the right to self-determination 
and to an independent state of their 
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own. The conflict is aggravated by the 
Israeli occupation of some Syrian and 
Lebanese lands. The nearly forty-year- 
long history of the conflict has seen 
five wars between Israel and the Arab 
states. During the first war (1948-49) 
Israel occupied the greater part of the 
territory on which the Palestinian 
Arabs were to establish their state. 
Hundreds of thousands of the Palesti- 
nian refugees had to abandon their na- 
tive parts and to settle in neighbouring 
Arab countries. During the tripartite 
aggression staged by Britain, France 
and Israel in 1956, Israeli troops in- 
vaded Egyptian territory and occupied 
the Sinai Peninsula. The firm position 
of principle adopted by the Soviet 
Union, which resolutely denounced 
that aggression and warned its partici- 
pants of the dangerous consequences 
of their adventurist policy, soon made 
Israel withdraw all its troops from the 
Sinai. During the 1967 war Israel 
seized the West Bank of the Jordan, 
including eastern Jerusalem, that is, 
territories which had formed part of 
the kingdom of Jordan since 1949; the 
Gaza Strip—former Palestinian terri- 
tory under Egyptian jurisdiction; the 
Sinai Peninsula which belonged to 
Egypt, and the Syrian Golan Heights. 
Thousands of Palestinian Arabs fled 
the territories occupied by Israel. 
Israel began to build paramilitary 
settlements on occupied territories, 
and this policy continues to this day 
spelling out the “creeping” annexation 
of these Arab lands. 

After the October war (1973) Israel 
signed agreements with Egypt and Sy- 
ria, under which it withdrew from 





some of the Arab lands it had oc- 
cupied, namely, part of the Sinai 
Peninsula (a strip along the Suez 
Canal) and part of the Golan Heights. 

Israel’s aggressive course in the 
Middle East enjoys support by the 
imperialist powers, first and foremost 
the US, which seek to consolidate 
their positions in this strategically 
important region at the junction of 
three continents, the region rich in oil 
reserves. In disregard of the legitimate 
national rights of the Palestinian Arabs 
and the interests of other Arab peo- 
ples, the US and Israel opted for sepa- 
rate deals that, far from facilitating the 
Middle East settlement, further ag- 
gravated the conflict. 

For instance, a separate peace trea- 
ty was signed in 1979 between Israel 
and Egypt under the US aegis and on 
the basis of the Camp David agree- 
ments—Israel pulled its troops out of 
the occupied Sinai, ‘multinational 
forces” (for the most part a contingent 
of US troops) were stationed there, 
Egypt officially recognised Israel, and 
the two countries established diplo- 
matic relations. Against the backdrop 
of Israeli continued occupation of 
territories of other Arab countries and 
acts of aggression against neighbouring 
nations, Egypt’s withdrawal from the 
war was by rights interpreted by other 
Arab countries as an act of capitula- 
tion and betrayal. Nearly all the Arab 
countries officially severed diplomatic 
relations with Egypt. 

The Camp David accords fully ig- 
nored the right of the Palestinian 
people to have their own state, which 
was supplanted by some “administra- 
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tive autonomy” for the Palestinians. 
This would in practice perpetuate the 
Israeli occupation of the Palestinian 
lands. 

The Camp David deal did not lead— 
nor could it have led—to a just settle- 
ment of the Middle East conflict. In 
June 1982 Israel launched a large-scale 
aggression against neighbouring Leba- 
non, where the Palestine Resistance 
Movement had its base. The aggression 
was not directed solely against armed 
Palestinian units: among its victims 
were thousands of Palestinian civilians 
living in refugee camps. The destruc- 
tion of camps and genocide against the 
Palestinian Arabs, with its extreme 
manifestation in the massacres at the 
Sabra and Shatila camps (1982), was 
aimed at intimidating the Palestinian 
refugees and depriving them of the will 
to resist and of hopes to return to 
native parts and establish an independ- 
ent state of their own. 

Israel’s bloody aggression in Leba- 
non was a direct result of the Camp 
David collusion and US-Israeli strategic 
cooperation. The aggressive policy pur- 
sued by Israel fully accords with US 
expansionist line in the Middle East, 
with its final goal to establish the US 
military and political diktat in the re- 
gion. 

As a result of the Israeli aggression 
against Lebanon its southern part was 
occupied by Israeli troops. In May 
1983 the Lebanese government, pres- 
sured by the US and Israel, signed an 
unequal _Israeli-Lebanese _ separate 
peace agreement providing for a with- 
drawal of Israeli troops from Lebanese 
territory on conditions seriously en- 
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croaching upon Lebanon’s sovereignty. 
The Lebanese patriotic forces came 
out against that separate deal and de- 
manded an unconditional withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from the occupied ter- 
ritory of Lebanon. In March 1984 the 
Lebanese side annulled the unequal 
agreement. 

Some NATO countries spearheaded 
by the US in fact also took a direct 
part in the aggression against Lebanon. 
Their contingents within the “‘multina- 
tional forces”, formed in contraven- 
tion of the UN, participated in mili- 
tary operations against the national 
patriotic forces. NATO countries’ 
interference in Lebanon’s domestic 


affairs further exacerbated the situa- 
tion in the region, dangerous as it was. 
An attempt to revive the separate 
Camp David process was made at the 
1986 meeting between King Hasan II 


of Morocco and Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres. The progressive Arab 
public condemned it as an intention 
to replace a just comprehensive Mid- 
East settlement with a series of separate 
deals between Israel and individual 
Arab countries. Syria broke off 
diplomatic relations with Morocco 
in protest at King Hasan’s actions. 

The situation in the Middle East 
was repeatedly discussed by different 
UN bodies, whose resolutions stressed 
the unlawful nature of Israel’s actions. 
Abusing the right to veto in voting on 
draft resolutions denouncing Israel’s 
expansionist policy at the UN Security 
Council, the US not only gives Israel 
diplomatic support but is also respon- 
sible for being in fact an accomplice of 
the aggressor. 
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The USSR invariably advocates a 
comprehensive and just settlement of 
the Middle East conflict in the inter- 
ests of all the parties concerned and 
for the benefit of international peace. 
The Soviet proposals of July 1984 en- 
visage, first, the strict observance of 
the principle of the inadmissibility of 
seizing other people’s land through ag- 
gression, the return of all lands occu- 
pied by Israel since 1967 to the Arabs 
and the proclamation of the inviolabil- 
ity of the borders between Israel and 
its Arab neighbours; second, ensuring 
in practice the inalienable right of the 
Palestinian people to self-determina- 
tion and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent state of their own on the Pa- 
lestinian lands to be liberated from the 
Israeli invaders—on the West Bank of 
the Jordan and the Gaza Strip; third, 
the return to the Arabs of eastern Je- 
rusalem, which was occupied by Israel 
in 1967 and which is to become in the 
future an inalienable part of the Pales- 
tinian state, and the guaranteed free 
access of the believers throughout the 
city to places of reverence of three re- 
ligions; fourth, ensuring the right of all 
states in the region to safe and inde- 
pendent existence and development, 
fifth, an end to the state of war and 
the establishment of peace between 
the Arab states and Israel (which 
means that all the parties to the con- 
flict, including Israel and the Palesti- 
nian state, should pledge mutual re- 
spect of each other’s sovereignty, in- 
dependence and territorial integrity); 
sixth, the working out and adoption of 
international guarantees of the settle- 
ment (with permanent members of the 





UN Security Council or the Security 
Council as a whole acting as a guaran- 
tor). 

A comprehensive, truly just and 
effective Middle East settlement like 
that can be evolved and implemented 
only through collective efforts with 
the participation of all the sides con- 
cerned, including the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation as the only legiti- 
mate representative of the Palestinian 
Arab people. This is the road to an in- 
ternational conference on the Middle 
East proposed by the Soviet Union. In 
the summer of 1986 the Soviet Union 
proposed that a conference prepara- 
tory committee should be formed to 
include the five permanent members 
of the UN Security Council. 


Militarism, a system of political, 
economic and ideological means used 
by the exploiter classes to increase a 
country’s military might for achieving 
the basic goals of a reactionary domes- 
tic and an aggressive foreign policy; it 
is expressed in the stepping up of mili- 
tary preparations by the ruling circles 
of imperialist powers with the aim of 
achieving military superiority over the 
countries of socialism, preparations for 
wars of aggrandisement, struggle against 
national liberation movements and 
also suppression of the working 
people’s actions in the capitalist coun- 
tries. Militarism is marked by an un- 
bridled arms race, swelling military 
budgets, growing military presence 
abroad, knocking together aggressive 
military-political blocs, increasing the 
influence of the military-industrial 
complex in the country’s economy 
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and its foreign and domestic policy, 
the cult of force, mounting chauvinism 
and revanchism, and war propaganda. 
The ideological base of contemporary 
militarism is anti-ccommunism. The 
consequences of militarisation are 
reduced expenditures for social needs, 
growing taxes, inflation, lower living 
standards for a substantial part of the 
population, an aggravated interna- 
tional situation, and heightened war 
danger. 

Militarism is one of the most im- 
portant features of present-day im- 
perialism, American above all. Step- 
ped-up militarism in the US takes the 
form of unprecedented military expen- 
diture ($2 trillion between 1984 and 
1989). The militarist quarters are pay- 
ing special attention to speeding up 
the development of new types and 
systems of mass destruction weapons. 
More and more companies are moving 
over to military production. The milit- 
ary departments and special services 
are being given broader powers. In 
foreign policy, reliance is more fre- 
quently being placed on military force, 
on a policy of state terrorism. The 
mass media ate summoned to serve the 
interests of militarism, whipping up 
militarist hysteria and influencing the 
life of the entire American society. 
Support for military actions abroad is 
now equated to patriotism, and war is 
associated with sports and entertain- 
ment. 

The US is drawing its NATO allies 
and also Japan, South Korea and other 
countries into the orbit of militarism. 
Thus, West German troops account for 
half of the NATO land forces in 
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Central Europe. In the Asian-Pacific 
region, Japanese armed forces are once 
again among the largest, and Japan 
now holds seventh place in the world 
in military spending. 

The USSR and other socialist com- 
munity countries vigorously oppose 
militarism. They regard the effort to 
curb the militarist forces and safe- 
guard peace and security as a cardinal 
issue of today and therefore work for 
the introduction of the new thinking, 
new policies into international life. 


Military Aid, assistance in building 
up and strengthening the armed forces 
of foreign states, supplying them with 
arms, materiel and equipment (includ- 
ing technical documentation to devel- 
op their own war industry), training 
their personnel (including sending in- 
structors and advisers), and direct par- 
ticipation in military operations. For 
the imperialist powers military aid is a 
form of foreign political expansion to 
be used primarily with the aim of pre- 
cluding the development of the revo- 
lutionary process in various parts of 
the world, installing reactionary dicta- 
torial regimes, preparing and waging 
wars of aggression, and strengthening 
economic and political dependence. It 
is also a source of huge super profit 
for the military-industrial complexes 
of the imperialist powers. 

In the postwar period the US gave 
military aid to the tune of $100 bil- 
lion, with more than half of it ren- 
dered in the past twenty years. Israel is 
the biggest recipient of US military 
aid, which in monetary terms exceed- 
ed $20 billion in the period from 1960 
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to 1985. Among the Western countries 
France and Britain are also major ex- 
porters of materiel. 

In pursuance of their international- 
ist duty, the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries give support, includ- 
ing in the form of military aid, to the 
countries that become targets or vic- 
tims of imperialist blackmail and ag- 
gression. The peoples of republican 
Spain, China, Korea, Vietnam, Algeria, 
Angola, Afghanistan, and other coun- 
tries relied on that aid in their struggle 
for national independence and free- 
dom. 


Military Bases, Foreign, areas with 
contingents of various arms of the 
armed forces stationed in them with 
the requisite stocks of military equip- 
ment, weaponry, ammunition, fuel 
and food, and other logistics prepared 
and deployed beforehand outside na- 
tional frontiers (in the territory of 
other countries). They are an instru- 
ment of the militarist policy of impe- 
rialist states, notably the USA which 
has established a ramified network of 
military bases in all strategically im- 
portant regions of the world and used 
them as bases for struggle against 
world socialism and the national 
liberation movement, as buttresses of 
reactionary regimes, and as centres of 
pressure on partners in various blocs. 
The United States also expects that 
part of any retaliatory strike in case of 
a nuclear conflict will be diverted from 
its own territory to the countries 
where its bases are located, thus 
automatically involving them in war. 

At present, the USA has more than 





1,600 military bases and other installa- 
tions in 34 countries. More than half a 
million US servicemen are permanent- 
ly stationed there. The biggest number 
of US military bases are in Western 
Europe in the immediate proximity of 
Soviet frontiers and those of the other 
Warsaw Treaty countries. Some 200 
major US bases and installations are lo- 
cated in the FRG alone. And new 
bases are to be added. The other 
region with many US military bases is 
the Asian-Pacific region, where there 
are as many as some 350 US military 
installations. Under cover of “joint 
defence” the US has also set up bases 
in Latin America, and is now preoc- 
cupied in adding new regions of the 
world to its ‘‘bases strategy’’—above all 
the Middle East and the Indian Ocean 
area. Britain, too, has a system of 
bases abroad (Gibraltar, Cyprus, Falk- 
land Islands, etc.), as does France 
(Djibouti, Cote d’Ivoire, Central Afri- 
can Republic, Gabon, Senegal). 

The stationing of military bases in 
the territory of other nations, which 
is common practice for imperialism 
and neocolonialism, is incompatible 
with the rules of modern international 
law, with respect for the people’s sov- 
ereignty and independence. The USSR 
and the other countries of socialism 
are working vigorously for the dis- 
mantlement of military bases in 
foreign lands. This proposal was made 
by the Soviet Union first in 1957, 
Dismantlement of foreign military 
bases was also envisaged in the frame- 
work of the programme of general 
and complete disarmament advanced 
by the Soviet Union in the early 60s. 
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In 1966, the USSR proposed that 
foreign military bases be closed down 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In 
the Warsaw Treaty countries’ Political 
Declaration of January 5, 1983, a call 
was issued to abstain from stationing 
nuclear weapons in Mediterranean 
non-nuclear states. In the 1986 com- 
munique of the Political Consultative 
Committee, the Warsaw Treaty coun- 
tries reaffirmed their adherence to the 
idea that new efforts should be made 
on an international scale to abolish 
foreign military bases and to withdraw 
troops from foreign territory. These 
initiatives found no support with the 
USA and its NATO allies. 


Military Detente, the elaboration 
and implementation, on both bilateral 
and multilateral bases and in keeping 
with the principle of not impairing 
the security of any state, of effective 
measures directed at terminating the 
arms race, lowering the existing levels 
of armaments, and excluding the 
threat or use of force from relations 
between all states. 

Military and political detente are 
two aspects of the single process of in- 
ternational detente. The Soviet Union 
acts on the assumption that to add mil- 
itary to political detente is the main 
way to restructure inter-state relations 
for the benefit of peace and interna- 
tional security. It has proposed a 
whole set of measures aimed at achiev- 
ing military detente, which involve 
problems of the limitation and reduc- 
tion of strategic armaments and nu- 
clear weapons in Europe, termination 
of all nuclear weapons tests and their 
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further manufacture, and reduction of 
their stockpiles up to and including 
complete liquidation; prohibition and 
destruction of chemical weapons; pro- 
hibition of the development and crea- 
tion of any new types of mass destruc- 
tion weapons; abstention from the 
deployment of any kind of weaponry 
in outer space; lowering the level of 
military confrontation in Europe; ex- 
tension of confidence-building and se- 
curity measures, reducing tensions and 
removing hotbeds of military conflict. 
These initiatives were reflected in a 
number of agreements of the 1970s, 
for example the SALT-] and SALT-2 
treaties and the documents of the 
Stockholm Conference on Confidence- 
and Security-Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe (1986). The 
USSR demonstrated its good will by 
unilaterally reducing its troops and ar- 
maments in Central Europe in 1979- 
80, declaring (1985) a moratorium 
on the deployment of its medium- 
range missiles and on other response 
measures in Europe, and then deactiv- 
ating SS-20 missiles in the European 
zone and suspending, from 6 August 
1985 to early 1987, all nuclear tests. 
However, the USA, which has em- 
barked on a policy of stepping up its 
aggressive military preparations, shows 
ever more clearly that it intends to 
undermine the agreements formerly 
concluded in the field of disarmament, 
it tries to avoid the strict observance 
of the obligations it has assumed 
previously or openly violates them. 
The Soviet Union and the other so- 
cialist community countries hold that, 
despite the aggravation of interna- 
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tional tensions, objective prerequisites 
still exist for implementing both polit- 
ical and military detente. 


Military Expenditure, in the capital- 
ist countries—state expenditures on 
preparing the armed forces and the 
country as a whole for war and on 
waging it. There are direct and indi- 
rect, obvious and hidden military ex- 
penditures. Direct expenditures go to 
maintain the armed forces, while indi- 
rect spending includes payment on war 
orders, servicemen’s pensions and 
allowances. Direct spending is also 
made up of budget appropriations to 
the defence departments (defence bud- 
gets), whereas hidden expenditures go 
to civilian departments (for example, 
some types of space equipment for mil- 
itary purposes are developed in the 
US on NASA appropriations). 

In the postwar period the military 
spending of the imperialist powers was 
constantly growing, reflecting the 
trend towards militarism. Seeking to 
impede progressive changes in the 
world and the strengthening of the so- 
cialist states’ positions, those coun- 
tries, first and foremost the US, 
launched the colossal arms race, raising 
their military spending manifold. In 
1949 the NATO countries’ military 
budgets totalled $18.8 billion, in 1979 
the figure was $218 billion and in 
1980, about $260 billion. The US 
accounts for nearly 60 per cent of the 
military spending of all the NATO 
countries. In the mid-1980s the NATO 
members allocated about $400 billion 
a year on war preparations. In the 
period from 1949 to 1986 overall 





figure of their military 
reached almost $5 trillion. 

According to official data alone 
since 1980 direct US military appro- 
priations doubled, amounting to 
$291.9 billion in the fiscal 1987. More 
than $2 trillion is to be spent, in keep- 
ing with the already adopted military 
programmes, in the coming years. Mil- 
itarist preparations are just as impres- 
sive in other capitalist countries, both 
NATO members and non-members. In 
the period from 1975 to 1983 Britain 
and France trebled their military spend- 
ing and the corresponding West Ger- 
man budget went up by 50 per cent. 
The five-year plan for the modernisa- 
tion and equipment of the Japanese 
armed forces (1983-1987) will cost 24 
trillion yen (about $150 billion). 

The arms race unleashed by the ag- 
gressive elements in the NATO coun- 
tries affects adversely the economies 
of the developing countries. Their 
share in total military spending of the 
capitalist countries rose from 6 per 
cent in 1965 to 16 per cent in 1980, 
amounting to $80 billion a year in 
absolute figures. In some Middle East 
countries military spending in per 
capita terms by far exceeds that of the 
NATO countries. While military spend- 
ing is growing in the developing 
countries, their non-productive ex- 
penses are also growing and allocations 
for the solution of social problems are 
shrinking. 

The inflated defence budgets of the 
imperialist powers are a factor destab- 
ilising the international situation. 

The USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries have no social groups interested 
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in war. Their expenditures on the up- 
keep of their armed forces have been 
reduced to the minimum and are es- 
sentially defence spending. Firmly up- 
holding the principle of peaceful co- 
existence as the only alternative to the 
thermonuclear catastrophe, the USSR 
and the other socialist community 
countries have a realistic idea of the 
obtaining international situation and 
take measures to strengthen their se- 
curity and enhance the combat readi- 
ness of their armed forces. The social- 
ist countries do not seek military supe- 
riority over anybody; at the same time 
they cannot allow such superiority 
over themselves. They want to main- 
tain strategic military equilibrium at 
the lowest possible level. 

Measures to ensure one’s defence 
capability call for certain outlays. The 
Soviet state budget for 1986 appropri- 
ated for the purpose 19.06 billion 
roubles, which amounts to 4.6 per 
cent of the budget spending. 

At the same time the USSR and the 
other Warsaw Treaty member states 
have more than once stated their 
intention to work towards cutting mil- 
itary expenditures on an agreed basis 
with Western countries. They propose 
that their military expenditures and 
those of the NATO countries should 
be reduced in percentage or absolute 
expression. The implementation of 
these proposals would make it possible 
to release material and financial re- 
sources for construction purposes, in 
particular for greater aid to the devel- 
oping countries, which are trying to 
overcome backwardness, reach the 
level of the developed industrial 
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countries, and end their dependence 
on imperialism. 


Military-Industrial Complex, an off- 
spring of present-day state-monopoly 
capitalism, an alliance of the monopo- 
lies in the war industry, the reactiona- 
ry upper crust of the armed forces, the 
government and ideological apparatus 
and militarised science, which initiates 
and pursues the policy of adventurism 
and aggression, the arms race, its 
spread of outer space and opposition 
to disarmament. Its emergence has 
been due to the growing reactionary 
and aggressive tendencies of pres- 
ent-day imperialism, which is inclined 
towards militarism and violence in 
foreign and domestic policy against 
the backdrop of the narrowing sphere 
of its dominion and the exacerbation 
of its inner socio-economic contradic- 


tions. It became especially widespread 
in the US, where the term was first 
used by American President Eisen- 
hower in 1961. 


Major military-industrial compa- 
nies, which have monopolised the pro- 
duction of arms, form the bulk of the 
military-industrial complex. Special 
place among them is occupied in the 
US by 100 major contractors of the 
Defence Department, which get nearly 
two-thirds of the war orders (in mone- 
tary terms). Profit from war orders is 
twice or thrice that to be reaped in 
civilian production. Thus, in the US 
spending on the Star Wars between 
1986 and 1990 alone will exceed $25 
billion, while the entire programme 
will cost $1 trillion; hence the vested 
interest of the military-industrial com- 
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plex monopolies in space militarisa- 
tion, which promises enormous prof- 
its for them. Among the principal SDI 
contractors are large American mili- 
tary-industrial corporations like Mc- 
Donnell Douglas, Lockheed, Boeing, 
and General Dynamics. Representa- 
tives of military-industrial monopolies 
in the state apparatus and Congress, as 
well as groups of lobbyists (see Lob- 
byism) guarding the interests of these 
monopolies, are playing an ever bigger 
part in shaping US state policy. The 
situation was produced by the con- 
stant mass rotation of the personnel at 
all levels between the US Defence 
Department, the defence industry and 
the executive bodies. 

Stronger positions of the military- 
industrial complex in the state power 
machine result in the fact that in some 
capitalist countries state policy is de- 
termined by the boards of major mili- 
tary-industrial corporations rather 
than by government bodies or repre- 
sentative institutions. For the sake of 
selfish interests of these corporations 
the imperialist countries mount war 
preparations, inflate military budgets, 
and block the efforts to curb the arms 
race and prevent it from spreading to 
new spheres, including outer space. 
The military-industrial complex is the 
bulwark of extreme reaction, the 
ever-present source of war danger, the 
proof of the political, social and moral 
bankruptcy of the capitalist system. 
The October 1986 Reykjavik Summit 
showed that the US leadership is too 
dependent on the military-industrial 
complex, on the monopolist groups 
that have made the race in nuclear and 
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other arms a source of super profits. 


Mineral Resource Problem, a major 
disproportion on a global scale at the 
turn of the 70s between growing con- 
sumption of minerals and their pro- 
duction. The problem is due to the 
lack of primary industries adequate to 
the scientific and technological revolu- 
tion: existing techniques of surveying, 
mining, transporting and processing 
some types of raw materials still do 
not make it possible to overcome the 
discrepancy between supply and de- 
mand; the structure of resource utilisa- 
tion is marked by distortions (e.g., the 
hypertrophic consumption of liquid 
fuel). The problem also involves gen- 
eral disbalance between the available 
reserves of raw materials and the scale 
of their consumption. Since World War 
iI humanity has consumed more raw 
materials than during its entire pre- 
vious history. 

However, the emergence of the min- 
eral resource problem is not due to 
the absolute depletion of raw mate- 
rials. In the capitalist world, it is the 
result of objective laws of capitalism 
which lead to disproportions in social 
production solved only by means of 
crises (see Economic Crises). During 
the course of the 20th century the cap- 
italist countries’ raw material resources 
have increasingly become concen- 
trated in the hands of the monopolies 
which dispose of them to their own 
advantage and interest, artificially low- 
ering prices of raw materials, devel- 
Oping for the most part easily access- 
ible deposits and using scarce re- 
sources thoughtlessly. 


In the world capitalist economy, 
use of mineral resources is a sphere of 
acute contradiction because many 
kinds of them are located in the devel- 
oping world, while the industrially de- 
veloped capitalist countries are the 
principal consumers of them. For 
example, in the 70s the developed cap- 
italist countries had 1 per cent of the 
tin deposits, and 18 per cent of the 
manganese ore deposits, while their 
share in consumption of these re- 
sources was 90 and 80-85 per cent re- 
spectively. 

Establishing control over their natu- 
ral resources by nationalisation and 
other means, the developing countries 
seek to realise their sovereign rights to 
achieve economic independence and 
fight neocolonialism. The mineral 
resource problem occupies a major 
place in the developing countries’ poli- 
cy-making demands and their struggle 
for a new international economic or- 
der. 

In their efforts to maintain access 
to sources of mineral raw materials the 
imperialist states want to retain the de- 
veloping countries as the agrarian-raw- 
material appendage of the world capi- 
talist economy. Moreover, despite na- 
tionalisation of the mining industries 
in some developing countries the mo- 
nopolies retain control over raw ma- 
terial supplies, since they control 
transportation, primary processing, the 
distribution network and the system 
of financial operations. Raw material 
supply has become a sphere of politi- 
cal conflict and the object of the ag- 
gressive foreign policies of imperialism. 
This can be seen in areas rich in raw 
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materials and energy resources being 
proclaimed zones of US vital interests, 
the military presence of the US and its 
allies in oil production and transpor- 
tation, repeated threats to use force, 
head-on diplomatic collisions between 
the West and the developing countries 
at sessions of the UN, UNCTAD, and 
during the North-South dialogue (see 
Dialogue, North-South). 

The mineral resource problem is 
being solved in a different way in the 
socialist countries. It does not acquire 
the nature of an antagonistic conflict 
and consists in raising the efficiency of 
developing and utilising raw materials 
by means of a structural reorganisation 
of social production and deepening in- 
ternational cooperation. The socialist 
states are solving these problems in a 
planned fashion, including within the 
CMEA framework. 


The growing role of the socialist 
countries in world economic develop- 
ment provides conditions for increas- 
ing their positive impact on finding a 
solution to the global mineral resource 
problem. 


Monetary-Financial Crisis, the ex- 
plosion of contradictions in the mone- 
tary-financial sphere of capitalism 
caused by its incongruity with the 
conditions of the world capitalist 
economy and with the alignment of 
forces in the capitalist world. During 
the 20th century capitalism has gone 
through three crises of the monetary 
system—the disruption of the gold 
standard during World War I, its final 
collapse in the 1930s and the crisis of 
the gold-exchange standard in the 
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1970s. Capitalist economic, political, 
social and strategic military contradic- 
tions intertwine in the monetary- 
financial crisis, as the monetary system 
is closely linked with capitalist repro- 
duction, its structure and also interna- 
tional and national markets of capital 
and the entire content of international 
economic relations. The monetary- 
financial crises reflect the instability 
inherent in the present-day capitalist 
economy and are caused by it. 

The establishment after World 
War II of the Bretton Woods Monetary 
System manifested heightened at- 
tempts at the state regulation of the 
monetary-financial sphere. The system 
was underpinned by the recognition of 
the US dollar as equivalent to gold, the 
tying of the capitalist countries’ cur- 
rencies to dollar on the basis of fixed 
exchange rates (which meant the turn- 
ing of the dollar into a means of inter- 
national payments and forming curren- 
cy reserves on a par with gold), the set- 
ting up of fixed exchange rates with an 
admissible 1 per cent deviation from 
parity (which the states pledged to 
maintain with the. help of economic 
and monetary policy) and the use of 
inter-state credit with the participation 
of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) to maintain the stability of the 
system. 

The postwar period saw frequent 
currency crises in the capitalist coun- 
tries, numerous devaluations and reval- 
uations and gold market crises, which 
reflect the growing clash of interests 
among the Bretton Woods System 
member countries. The main reason 
for the collapse of that system was the 








ambitious US currency policy, which 
increasingly disagreed with the steadi- 
ly narrowing role of the US in the 
world capitalist economy and the 
growing role of West European coun- 
tries and Japan. The devaluation of the 
dollar and the chronic US payments 
balance deficit as a result of deficit fi- 
nancing, the arms race and US capital 
expansion have undermined the dol- 
lar’s status of a means of international 
reserves and payments. The growing 
exacerbation of currency differences 
among the three centres of power of 
the capitalist world led to the moneta- 
ty-financial crisis of the early 70s and 
the resultant collapse of the Bretton 
Woods System. 

The new rules of currency relations 
among the capitalist countries, adopt- 
ed on Jamaica in 1976 and endorsed 
by the IMF in 1978, formalised the 
spontaneously formed system—float- 
ing exchange rates were legalised, spe- 
cial drawing rights were introduced to 
supplant gold as the currency unit, of- 
ficial payments in gold were abolished, 
and the countries were allowed to use 
special drawing rights and foreign cur- 
rencies as a reserve and payment 
means. 

The Jamaica system failed to bring 
the desired currency stability. West 
European countries formed their own 
European Monetary System in a bid to 
check US dollar expansion. The inter- 
national currency market, whose trans- 
actions defy regulation by state and in- 
ternational bodies, has been growing 
vigorously since the 70s. All this 
breeds ground for fresh conflicts and 
contradictions in the monetary-finan- 
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cial sphere. Among the main factors of 
its instability in the 80s were enor- 
mous debts of the developing coun- 
tries and the US policy of manipulat- 
ing bank discount rates and dollar 
exchange rate. The growing national 
debt of capitalist countries has taken 
on noticeable importance, as has the 
worsening international situation as a 
result of the aggressive policy pur- 
sued by US imperialism. Coupled with 
growing crisis processes in the capital- 
ist economy and mounting _inter- 
imperialist contradictions, any of these 
factors can lead to a new monetary- 
financial crisis in the capitalist world 
system, 


Moratorium, deferment of fulfil- 
ment of commitments or refraining 
from certain actions officially estab- 
lished by the government of a country 
on its own initiative or as a result of an 
international agreement. A moratori- 
um is announced for a definite period 
or for the duration of special circum- 
stances (war, natural calamity). It may 
be general, embracing all types of activ- 
ity (general moratorium), or partial, 
relating to definite actions (special 
moratorium). In present-day interna- 
tional relations a moratorium has 
become an important instrument in 
the effort to curb the arms race. Spe- 
cifically, in 1977, with the aim of 
facilitating agreement on the complete 
and universal prohibition of nuclear 
weapon tests the USSR proposed, along 
with banning for a definite period all 
nuclear weapon tests, also a mora- 
torium on nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes. In 1982, the USSR 
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called on all states possessing nuclear 
weapons to declare a moratorium on all 
nuclear explosions, including for peace- 
ful purposes, until the conclusion of a 
treaty on the universal and complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. In 
1985, the Soviet government respond- 
ed positively to the initiative of the 
Delhi Six and the leaders of the 
American organisation Centre for 
Defence Information, which had called 
on the USSR and the USA to declare a 
moratorium on nuclear weapon tests 
as of 6 August 1985—the 40th an- 
niversary of the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima. The USSR later prolonged 
it more than once unilaterally up to 
early 1987. The Soviet compre- 


hensive programme of disarmament 
(January 1986), which envisages full 
and general stage-by-stage liquidation 
of nuclear weapons by the year 2000, 


includes an immediate end to all 
Soviet and American nuclear explo- 
sions at the first stage with an appeal 
to other states to join the morato- 
rium as soon as possible at the second 
stage. The question of a halt to nuclear 
tests as a measure for effecting Soviet 
and American disarmament by 1996 
was included in the package of major 
proposals put forward by the USSR at 
the Soviet-American summit in 1986 
(see Reykjavik: Soviet-American 
Summit). 

In 1981, the USSR proposed a mor- 
atorium on the deployment of new 
Soviet and NATO’s medium-range 
nuclear weapons in Europe; in March 
1982, it announced a_ unilateral 
moratorium on the deployment of 
medium-range nuclear arms in the 
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European part of the USSR. However, 
after the NATO decision was made to 
deploy US cruise missiles and Pershing 
2 in Western Europe, the USSR 
annulled the moratorium as a retalia- 
tory measure to ensure its security and 
the security of its WTO allies. In April 
1985, the Soviet Union, seeking to 
facilitate the success of Soviet-US talks 
in Geneva on the entire complex of 
space and nuclear weapons, proposed 
that the USSR and USA introduce for 
the duration of the talks a moratorium 
on the development, research, testing 
and deployment of space strike 
weapons, freezing their strategic offen- 
sive arms with the simultaneous stop- 
ping of the deployment of US medium- 
range missiles in Europe and, accord- 
ingly, of the stepping up of Soviet 
retaliatory measures. At the same time 
the Soviet Union also introduced as an 
act of good will a unilateral morato- 
rium on the deployment of medium- 
range missiles and suspended the im- 
plementation of other retaliatory 
measures in Europe. Then it deactivat- 
ed the SS-20 missiles that had been 
deployed as part of those measures. 

In 1986, the USSR expressed 
readiness to introduce along with the 
USA a moratorium on the produc- 
tion and development of chemical 
weapons. Together with the other 
WTO members, it made a proposal to 
the NATO countries to declare, on a 
reciprocal basis, a one or two year 
moratorium on the military expendi- 
ture of the members of these two 
alliances. The USSR regards a mora- 
torium not as an end in itself but 
merely as a first step towards curbing 











the arms race and disarmament which 
should strengthen mutual trust and 
create favourable conditions for ela- 
borating appropriate international 
agreements. While observing a unilater- 
al moratorium in a number of instan- 
ces, the USSR persistently advocates 
that it should become a multilateral 
action. 


Most Favoured-Nation Treatment, 
one of the principles regulating eco- 
nomic (including commercial) rela- 
tions between countries, which envis- 
ages that the negotiating parties grant 
each other all rights, advantages and 
privileges they may (or will) be grant- 
ing to any third party. The principle 
may be spread to imports and exports, 
customs duties, industry, navigation, 
and the legal status of legal and natu- 
ral persons. 

Also applied in the practice of trade 
agreements is the principle of the con- 
ditional most favoured-nation treat- 
ment, which consists in the following: 
if a country grants or intends to grant 
in the future a certain privilege to a 
third country, the other party to the 
given agreement will enjoy this privi- 
lege, too, on the condition that it itself 
grants equal benefits to the first party. 

Alongside the most favoured-nation 
treatment, capitalist countries also ap- 
ply in their mutual economic relations 
the principle of national treatment, 
which envisages that the rights, advan- 
tages and privileges accorded to local 
nationals, enterprises and corporations 
Shall be extended to foreign nationals, 
as well as the foreign trading, industri- 
al and other enterprises and corpora- 


tions. As a rule, this principle is ap- 
plied with respect to the economic 
rights of nationals and enterprises 
(e.g., the right to settlement, acqui- 
sition of property, effecting trade and 
industrial operations, judicial protec- 
tion), internal taxation, shipping and 
the use of ports, rail freightage and 
transit. 

The United Nations recommends 
that, in their relations with the devel- 
oping countries, industrialised states 
should grant unilateral benefits to 
them without extending these to other 
industrialised states, and that certain 
special privileges developing countries 
may accord to one another should not 
be extended to industrialised states. 

The capitalist countries undermine 
the principle of the most favoured- 
nation treatment by forming exclusive 
economic groupings, whose activities 
are based on establishing for their 
members a privileged treatment that is 
not extended.to other countries: 

Today many imperialist states try 
to restrict, or not to apply this prin- 
ciple at all, replacing it with certain 
types of compensation, apply ing discri- 
mination with respect to some coun- 
tries and granting preferences to 
others. This is most typical of the 
USA, which violates the provisions of 
the document adopted by UNCTAD 
(1964), the General Principles Govern- 
ing International Trade Relations and 
Trade Policies, which rule that interna- 
tional trade shall be mutually profit- 
able and shall comply with the said 
treatment, and that actions detriment- 
al to the trade interests of other 
countries are illegitimate. The USA 
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refuses to grant the most favoured- 
nation treatment to the Soviet Union, 
referring to the discriminatory Jackson- 
Vanik Amendment to the Trade Act 
of 1974. 

The most favoured-nation treat- 
ment underlies the economic relations 
of the socialist countries both among 
themselves and with capitalist and de- 
veloping countries. For instance, the 
USSR maintains economic relations 
based on this principle with more than 


80 countries. This principle is applied 
in economic relations among the so- 
cialist countries to consolidate and 
extend trade links based on the states’ 
genuine equality and mutual benefit. 
The USSR favours the implementation 
of this principle in international rela- 
tions on a non-discriminatory basis, 
considering it an important condition 
for developing genuinely equitable 
international economic links. 
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Namibian Problem is that of granting 
independence to Namibia, at present 
under a de-facto occupation by South 
Africa, and of stamping out the last 
resort of colonialism in the continent 
of Africa. Namibia (prior to 1968 
known as South West Africa-SWA) 
was a former German colony (since 
1881). After World War I it was 
brought under a League of Nations 
mandate, which in 1920 transferred 
the land to the administration of the 
Union of South Africa (now the Re- 
public of South Africa). Following 
World War II South Africa refused to 
concede SWA to the International 
Trusteeship system, thus practically 
annexing it. In 1966, the UN General 
Assembly decreed null and void the 
mandate issued by the League of Na- 
tions thus discontinuing South Africa’s 
authority over this territory and set up 
a special UN Council for Namibia 
(1967) with the aim of preparing this 
country for independence. More than 
once the UN Security Council includ- 
ed the Namibian issue in its agenda, 
condemning its illegal occupation and 
re-confirming the demand to withdraw 
colonial administration from its terri- 
tory. In 1978, it approved a UN plan 
for Namibia (Resolution 435), regard- 


ed by the community of African na- 
tions as the only acceptable basis for 
the peaceful solution of the Namibian 
problem. This UN plan provides for a 
ceasefire and the holding of free elec- 
tions under UN supervision. 

The implementation of the UN plan 
has been frustrated by actions on the 
part of the South African regime, which 
brazenly tramples on the elementary 
principles of international law, cynical- 
ly rejects the UN decision and con- 
tinues to occupy Namibia and plunder 
its natural resources. 

The South African racists are eager 
to ‘‘settle’’ Namibia’s situation along 
neocolonialist lines in order to preserve 
its control over this country and thus 
prevent the achievement of its inde- 
pendence. They resort to various polit- 
ical manoeuvres. Thus, in June 1985 
they played a political farce by trans- 
ferring “limited administrative powers” 
to Namibia’s “provisional government” 
composed of puppets, members of so- 
called internal parties in the service of 
South Africa. 

The true purpose of such actions is 
to prevent the advent to power by 
SWAPO, which carries on a long strug- 
gle against the colonial-racist regime 
and is recognised by the UN, the OAU 
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and the Non-Aligned Movement as the 
sole and true representative of the 
Namibian people. 

The racist actions are backed by 
the Western powers, primarily by the 
US administration, which pursue a pol- 
icy of “constructive cooperation” with 
South Africa. The USA and its Western 
allies have been ignoring the UN 
General Assembly decision of com- 
prehensive sanctions against South 
Africa and extending their relations 
with it in different spheres. 

The so-called Contact Group repre- 
sented by the USA, Canada, Britain, 
the FRG, and France (which quitted it 
in 1983) has done essential damage to 
the settlement of the Namibian issue. 
It has assumed the function of a “fair 
middleman” in the talks between the 
parties concerned and in fact narrowed 
down the issue to an agreement to the 
detriment of the Namibian people’s in- 
terests and for the benefit of South 
Africa and Western countries. 

World public opinion condemns 
and rejects the political manoeuvres 
of the colonialists and their patrons 
aimed at perpetuating the domination 
of the alliance of the South African 
racists and international imperialism in 
Namibia. These “‘initiatives’’ are strong- 
ly opposed by the African nations 
and the Non-Aligned Movement as a 
whole. The September 1986 Eighth 
Non-Aligned Summit Conference in 
Harare expressed resolute support for 
the Namibian people and its legitimate 
representative-SWAPO, and demand- 
ed an immediate end to the occupa- 
tion of Namibia by the South African 
authorities and political independence 
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for the people of that country. 

The “front-line” nations, viz. Ango- 
la, Botswana, Mozambique, Tanzania, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe, shoulder the 
main burden of political and diplo- 
matic activity aimed at a peaceful 
settlement of the Namibian issue. 
They have to withstand tremendous 
economic, military and political pres- 
sure exerted on the part of South 
Africa and its patrons in the West, who 
wish to morally and materially exhaust 
the resources of the “front-line” 
nations and SWAPO and weaken the 
Namibian patriotic forces. 

The South African authorities, 
backed by the USA, have linked the 
issue of granting Namibia statehood 
with their demand for the withdrawal 
of Cuban forces from Angola. Such 
“linkage” has no justification in inter- 
national law, as it was stressed at 
various international forums. It repre- 
sents flagrant interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of an independent African 
state, encroachment on its sovereignty 
and intentionally procrastinates the 
settlement of the Namibian problem. 
Such a solution would only serve to 
help maintain the colonial status of 
the country and also bolster up the 
shaky overall positions of racism and 
imperialism in the south of the African 
continent. It is clearly evident that an 
attempt is being made to force Angola 
and the other ‘‘front-line” nations to 
discontinue any assistance to the pat- 
riots of SWAPO. Political negotiations 
with the African states, directly or in- 
directly involved in the conflict, are 
alternated with acts of aggression on 
the part of South Africa against the 
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“front-line’’ neighbours. Over the past 
few years South African troops have 
continued to break into Angola’s 
southern provinces, occupying a num- 
ber of areas. Another “front-line” 
state, Mozambique, has for some time 
been the target of direct military pres- 
sure from South Africa, the latter 
fostering sabotage and terrorist activi- 
ties of the counter-revolutionary gangs 
of the so-called Mozambique national 
resistance. 

The Soviet Union strongly con- 
demns all the actions of South African 
racist authorities aimed at the frustra- 
tion of the settlement of the Namibian 
problem. It advocates the adoption of 
appropriate measures under the UN 
Charter, including the use of sanctions, 
in order to secure the implementation 
by South Africa of the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolutions on granting Namibia 
genuine independence. It expresses its 
solidarity with Namibia’s patriotic 
forces, with SWAPO, their militant 
vanguard. 


National Liberation Movement, one 
of the three main component currents 
that make up the world revolutionary 
process. Its appearance dates back in 
history to the period of the emergence 
of capitalism and the formation of na- 
tional states. However, in Europe and 
North America the national liberation 
movement exhausted its reformatory 
potential with the development of cap- 
italism into its imperialist stage. The 
1905 Russian Revolution ushered in a 
new era, that of national liberation 
revolutions in the countries of the East, 
e.g., Iran, Turkey, and China. Never- 
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theless, while capitalism remained the 
all-embracing and dominant system, 
the liberation of the oppressed colonial 
and semi-colonial peoples from foreign 
supremacy was problematic. It was in 
the period following the victory of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution 
(1917) that both the objective prere- 
quisites and the content of the nation- 
al liberation movements were deter- 
mined not only by internal but also by 
external factors and the role played by 
the latter continued to grow with the 
gradual strengthening of world social- 
ism. 

The defeat of German fascism and 
Japanese militarism in World War II 
and the general weakening of the overall 
system of capitalism gave a mighty 
impulse to the steady rise and momen- 
tum of the national liberation move- 
ments and led to the downfall of colo- 
nialism. In the countries where the 
proletariat happened to be at the head 
of such movements, the goals of the 
national liberation and social emancipa- 
tion merged, this resulting in the victory 
of socialist revolutions in Vietnam, 
Korea, China and later, in Cuba. 

As the socialist world system con- 
tinued its consolidation process, a 
number of states obtaining independ- 
ence were able to take up a non-capi- 
talist path of national development. In 
many such countries that pattern their 
progressive development after social- 
ism, radical and progressive transforma- 
tions are taking place: foreign-owned 
enterprises are being nationalised, the 
public sector is steadily becoming 
more prominent in the course of in- 
dustrialisation, feudal ownership of 
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the land is being done away with, 
natural wealth is being brought under 
national control, important measures 
are being undertaken in the formation 
of national medical care systems, 
people’s education, and personnel 
training. This cannot but influence the 
processes going on in the countries 
that still remain within the system of 
capitalism. Some of them attempt to 
“synthesise’’ certain elements of capi- 
talism with some features of socialism, 
others declare socialism the only fea- 
sible perspective (see Socialist Orienta- 
tion). 

The struggle for economic, political 
and ideological reforms in the countries 
where national liberation movements 
are active is more concerned with 
overcoming the domination of foreign 
monopolies and imperialistic oppres- 
sion. The programme for a new inter- 
national economic order put forward 
by the developing nations is indicative 
of the above. Enjoying full support of 
the socialist countries, the developing 
nations have secured in international 
law a number of principles important 
for their development. They have won 
definite concessions in trade, in clearing 
off foreign debts and in general forced 
the imperialist monopolies out of cer- 
tain key positions. At the same time, 
the Non-Aligned Movement has been 
consolidating its positions as an impor- 
tant and influential factor of present- 
day international relations. However, 
at the end of the 70s and beginning of 
the 80s, the national liberation move- 
ments came under massive attack on 
the part of world imperialism, led by 
the USA (see Neoglobalism). Those 
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countries representing the truly revolu- 
tionary and anti-imperialistic tenden- 
cies received the brunt of these at- 
tacks. While applying sophisticated 
methods of enticement in an effort to 
split the united front of such national 
liberation movements (e.g., such orga- 
nisations of developing countries as 
the Organisation of African Unity), 
reactionary and neocolonialist forces 
resort to stirring up hostility, provoking 
armed conflicts (e.g., between Iran and 
Iraq), subversive activities (in India 
and Sri Lanka) and state terror- 
ism (in Grenada, Lebanon, Libya and 
Nicaragua). 

The Soviet Union and other social- 
ist community countries, true to the 
principles of proletarian international- 
ism, render support to national libera- 
tion movements, strengthening and 
expanding their multisided relations 
with the newly-free nations. 


Nationalism, the ideology and polli- 
tics treating nations as the supreme 
form of social unity, independent of 
the historical era, in which all social 
strata are linked together by common 
national interests. In its final shape 
nationalism is a product of capitalist 
relations and, as a rule, bears a bour- 
geois character. It is the petty bour- 
geoisie and backward sections of popu- 
lation that are most susceptible to it. 

Under different historical condi- 
tions, nationalism may play different 
roles. For example, during the period 
of the bourgeoisie’s ascent to power, 
nationalism generally had a progressive 
content (e.g., the struggle of American 
colonies for their independence). How- 
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ever, even at that stage negative sides 
of each individual brand of national- 
jsm, which in fact served as a cover for 
oppressing “alien nations’, were evi- 
dent. Capitalism’s development into its 
imperialist stage and the aggravation of 
contradictions among major bourgeois 
states have resulted in the complete 
loss of nationalism’s former progres- 
sive features and in the appearance of 
extreme racist forms of nationalistic 
hatred, in the proliferation of great- 
power chauvinism. Nationalism then 
becomes an ideological foundation for 
the discrimination and persecution of 
national minorities, for wars of ag- 
grandisement and annexation, and, 
given the conditions of fascist or mili- 
tary dictatorship, it assumes the 
character of genocide (eg., fascist 
Germany, Turkey at the beginning of 
this ¢entury under the Young Turks, 
Guatemala, etc.). 

In the countries struggling for na- 
tional liberation, nationalism is mani- 
fest as a primary form of anti-imperial- 
ist consciousness and is expressed in 
their demands for political and eco- 
nomic independence. However, na- 
tionalism may at the same time bear 
a conservative and even reactionary 
content in the newly-free countries, 
the idea of protecting nationwide 
interests being used in the fight against 
the workers’ movement and for the 
defence of the narrow class interests of 
the bourgeoisie. In a variety of its 
manifestations, nationalism relies on 
concepts of racial, national or relig- 
fous supremacy (e.g., Negritude, Zio- 
nism and Panturkism). 

After the USSR and the socialist 


world system came into being, the 
forces of international reaction tried, 
under nationalist slogans, to interfere 
in the internal affairs of socialist states. 
Nationalism merges with anti-com- 
munism and anti-Sovietism and serves 
those who wish to split the united 
anti-imperialist front. 

Nationalism in its extremes is often 
used by Western ruling circles to divert 
workers’ attention from worsening 
economic and domestic political prob- 
lems to international tensions and to 
justify an aggressive foreign policy (in 
Britain—in connection with the Falk- 
lands crisis; in the USA—in connection 
with the takeover of Grenada). 

Socialism, while doing away with 
antagonistic classes, also eradicates the 
social roots of nationalism; however, 
vestiges of its manifestations and, in 
general, of national narrow-mindedness 
do not automatically fade away. The 
USSR Constitution (Art. 36) ensures 
the equality of citizens of different 
races and nationalities; any advocacy 
of racial or national exclusiveness, 
hostility or contempt is punishable by 
law. 


NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganisation), the principal military and 
political bloc of capitalist nations 
founded in 1949 as the result of a 
treaty signed by the USA, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Canada, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Portugal, Norway, 
Denmark and Iceland. In 1952, Greece 
and Turkey joined NATO, in 1955—the 
FRG, and in 1982—Spain. NATO’s 
headquarters is in Brussels (until 
1967—in Paris). Its governing bodies 
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are the North Atlantic Council and 
the Defence Planning Committee. The 
Council meets twice a year at a For- 
eign Minister level. The Permanent 
Military Representatives of the mem- 
ber states carry on its activities in 
between the Council’s sessions. Day- 
to-day work (except for military 
activities) is carried out by the Inter- 
national Secretariat presided over by 
the NATO Secretary-General (since 
June 1984 this post has been occupied 
by Britain’s former Secretary of State 
for Foreign and Commonwealth Af- 
fairs, Lord Carrington). The NATO 
military organisation is directed by the 
Defence Planning Committee. It has 
been operating since 1966, meets at 
Defence Minister level twice a year 
and deals with the military matters 
of the joint armed forces, and also 
NATO’s strategic planning. Overall 


guidance of the bloc’s military organi- 
sation is exercised by the Military 
Committee, which holds at least two 
sessions a year at Chiefs-of-Staff level. 
The permanent military committee at 
the level of military. representatives 
carries on routine activities. Among 


the leading bodies is the Nuclear 
Planning Group, set up in 1967. It 
coordinates matters connected with 
nuclear weapons. The Group’s meet- 
ings are attended by Defence Mini- 
sters. NATO’s Eurogroup, established 
in 1968, deals with military coopera- 
tion between the European NATO 
members. 

NATO’s zone of responsibility is 
divided between three Joint Com- 
mands: the European Command, the 
Atlantic Ocean Command, and the 
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Channel Command, and also the 
Canada-US Regional Planning Group. 
The Supreme Allied Commander com- 
mands the Allied NATO forces in 
Europe. This post is permanently 
occupied by an American (at present, 
John Galvin), who performs his duties 
through the commands of the three 
European theatres of military opera- 
tions, North European, Central 
European and South European. 

Formally, NATO was established to 
ensure collective defence and maintain 
peace and security but in fact its ap- 
pearance split Europe into opposed 
military and political groupings and 
was an obstacle to the formation of 
a general European collective security 
system. It is a factor which whips up 
the arms race and a principal source of 
international tension and _ military 
danger in Europe and throughout the 
world. NATO is an aggressive bloc, the 
main instrument of imperialism’s poli- 
cy, which is aimed against the socialist 
community, the national liberation 
movement, and the progressive forces 
inside the capitalist countries. 

NATO’s military doctrine rests on 
an orientation towards nuclear war so 
as to liquidate socialism as a social 
and political system, towards deliver- 
ing a first nuclear strike, and towards 
achieving superiority over the W7O in 
all categories of arms. In the 50s, such 
NATO’s strategy doctrine was known 
as ‘‘massive retaliation”, in the 60s it 
became the concept of ‘“‘flexible 
response’, which in 1984 was sup- 
plemented with the so-called Rogers 
Plan envisaging a buildup of conven- 
tional weapons on a new qualitative 








level and their use to strike deep into 
the enemy rear. 

The USA is by far the uncontested 
Jeader in NATO determined to turn 
the territories of its West European 
allies and bloc partners into a spring- 
board for aggression and to drag their 
armed forces, military-industrial capac- 
ities and manpower into war opera- 
tions. In 1977, the USA imposed on 
its NATO allies a decision to make an 
annual increase in military budgets of 
3 per cent in real terms. In 1978, the 
NATO Council adopted a long-term 
programme (up to 1993) of further 
building up the NATO members 
military might. By decision of the 
1979 Brussels session of the NATO 
Council, US intermediate-range mis- 
siles were deployed in Western Europe 
in order to upset the military and 
strategic balance between the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation and NATO, tip- 
ping it to the detriment of the USSR 
and its allies. It was under pressure 
from the USA that in March 1985 the 
NATO Nuclear Planning Group for- 
mally voiced its support of the Strateg- 
ic Defence Initiative (SDI). In 1986, 
the NATO Council approved a Pen- 
tagon plan to modernise the American 
arsenals of chemical weapons intended 
for use in Western Europe. 

The hegemonist and aggressive de- 
signs of the US ruling circles along 
with conflicts between the economic 
and political interests of the USA and 
West European countries, have caused 
Contradictions among the bloc mem- 
bers. In 1966 France left the NATO 
military organisation (although con- 
tinuing cooperation through its parti- 


cipation in it), On several occasions 
between 1974 and 1980 Greece re- 
fused to participate in the bloc’s mili- 
tary organisation, as did Spain at the 
end of 1982 (Spanish representatives 
attend the meetings of a number of 
NATO military bodies as observers). 
Denmark and Greece are against the 
deployment of US missiles in Western 
Europe, and the governments of 
France, Denmark, Norway, Greece, 
the Netherlands and Canada have 
refused to take part in the US Stra- 
tegic Defence Initiative. The Nether- 
lands, Greece, Denmark, and Norway 
opposed the American plans to pro- 
duce a new generation of chemical 
weapons. 

The USSR and other members of 
the socialist community stand for the 
simultaneous disbandment of both 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organi- 
sation (or, as a first step, the disband- 
ment of their military organisations). 
In the context of the two blocs’ 
existence they favour such a modus 
vivendi that would take the edge off 
the present confrontation. In particu- 
lar, normalisation of the international 
situation could be favoured by con- 
cluding a treaty on non-use of force 
and upholding peaceful relations be- 
tween the member states of the two 
military and political alliances, by 
developing a dialogue between WTO 
and NATO countries, including direct 
contacts between the two organisa- 
tions aimed at reaching appropriate 
agreements, and also by substantially 
reducing the arms in Europe—from 
the Atlantic to the Urals. Such pro- 
posals are contained in documents of 
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the 1986 Budapest meeting of the 
Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative 
Committee. 


Neocolonialism, a system of unequal 
exploiter-ty pe relations, foisted by the 
advanced capitalist countries and mo- 
nopoly capital on the developing states. 
All possible means (including political, 
ideological, military, etc.) are employed 
to keep the developing countries within 
the world capitalist economy and to 
use their resources in the interests of 
the centres of imperialism. Neocolo- 
nialism replaced the system of colonial 
exploitation, which collapsed under 
the onslaught of the national libera- 
tion movements. The basic elements of 
neocolonialism are: unfair world trade 
giving capitalist states one-sided ad- 
vantages and damaging the economies 
of developing states; foreign invest- 
ments and the activities of transnation- 
al corporations in newly-free coun- 
tries that bring about big profits to 
capitalist countries; the sale of technol- 
ogies; the system of loans which has 
trapped the newly-independent coun- 
tries in a web of foreign debts (see 
Debts of the Developing Countries); 
use of foreign labour on discriminato- 
ry terms and the brain drain from 
developing countries; “hunger black- 
mail” and the drawing of these count- 
ries into the arms race, a lucrative 
practice for the military-industrial 
monopolies of the West. 

Neocolonialism obtains support of 
the sections of the population in the 
newly-free countries who cooperate 
with foreign capital to the detriment 
of their national interests. It increases 
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the gap in the development rate be- 
tween the newly-free states and pro- 
motes greater differentiation in their 
midst. 

Neocolonialism encourages capital- 
ist development in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, and, at the same time, 
by widening the economic gap between 
the centre and the outlying regions of 
the capitalist world economy, slows 
down the developing nations’ rate of 
progress and increases their external 
dependence. 

The distinguishing feature of neo- 
colonialist profits, most of which are 
not reflected in statistics, is their covert 
and sly nature. According to published 
data, for instance, transnational corpo- 
rations exported an annual average of 
$9 billion in profits from the develop- 
ing countries in the 70s, which is al- 
most twice as much as was transferred 
into these countries in the form of 
direct foreign investments. The trans- 
nationals received an additional, un- 
revealed annual profit of nearly $16 
billion through the use of transfer 
prices during the same period. Soviet 
economists estimate that neocolonial- 
ists made about $90 billion in annual 
profit in the early 80s. The figure is 
even greater if taken together with the 
developing countries’ payments on 
their foreign debt, which have lately 
shown a tremendous increase. All in 
all, the imperialist states fleece the 
developing countries to the tune of 
$200 billion annually. 

The USSR and other socialist 
countries are resolutely supporting the 
struggle of the newly-free states 
against neocolonialism and for pro- 





gressive social and economic change, 
including the nationalisation of foreign 
monopolies’ property, expanding the 
public sector of the economy, strict 
government control over foreign trade 
relations designed to promote national 
development, and for effective steps to 
restructure the international economic 
order on the principles of equality, 
mutual benefit and non-interference in 
the internal affairs of sovereign states. 


Neofascism, see Fascism and Neo- 
fascism. 


Neoglobalism, an aggressive US 
foreign policy concept underlying the 
policy of suppressing national libera- 
tion movements and triumphant revo- 
lutions. The Reagan administration has 
been actively pursuing this policy, 
especially since the mid-1980s. 

The essence of this concept is that, 
under the flag of anti-communism and 
anti-Sovietism, the USA assumes the 
“right” to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries and declares 
readiness to support reactionary forces 
in any corner of the globe to defend 
“freedom and democracy” and “US 
vital interests’. 

Neoglobalism has been given a ma- 
terial base. The CJA is no longer 
banned from conducting secret opera- 
tions abroad, and funds for the secret 
services have been doubled (about 
$24 billion in 1987). A special inter- 
departmental body directs the secret 
Operations. The striking power of the 
interventionist rapid deployment force 
and special task troops, such as the 
Green Berets, Rangers, Delta Force, 





and SEALS, is being built up. The 
system of American military bases 
abroad makes up the infrastructure 
for conducting the aggressive strategy 
of neoglobalism. The Special Plan- 
ning Group for Public Diplomacy and 
the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy have been intensifying psycholog- 
ical warfare against “unfriendly coun- 
tries”. Part and parcel of neoglobal- 
ism is the concept of ‘‘low-intensity 
conflicts’. Claiming that the develop- 
ing countries’ struggle to follow an 
independent policy is inspired by 
Communists, this concept “sub- 
stantiates” the use of American mili- 
tary force on a regional level, includ- 
ing delivery of preventive strikes. 

Principal among the means em- 
ployed to realise the policy of neoglo- 
balism is state terrorism in relation to 
countries whose orientation is at odds 
with US plans. Neoglobalism in prac- 
tice is the American aggression against 
Grenada (1983), the undeclared war 
against Nicaragua, Afghanistan, and 
Kampuchea, the US interventionist 
actions in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East, the piratical actions 
against Libya (1986), support for 
UNITA anti-government groups in 
Angola, encouragement of the Preto- 
ria racists in expanding the conflict 
in Southern Africa, and support for 
the dictatorial regimes in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America (Chile, El Salvador, 
South Korea, etc.). 

Neoglobalism is an attempt to 
use the USA’s growing military might 
to revive the policy of “rolling back 
communism’, giving it new shape 
and level. It is the warmongering 
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credo of the most reactionary circles 
of American imperialism, which want 
forcibly to hold back the course of 
world history and dream of social 
revanche, ignoring the political reali- 
ties of the modern world and the 
universally recognised rules of interna- 
tional law. Neoglobalism inflames exist- 
ing regional conflicts and kindles new 
ones. In a broader context, neoglobal- 
ism is used by the militarist circles to 
hide far-reaching plans to destabilise 
the international situation, plans which 
are extremely dangerous for uni- 
versal peace. 

The USSR consistently advocates 
recognition of each people’s inalienable 
right to freedom and independence, 
and independent choosing of the ways 
and forms of its development, and op- 
poses all attempts at imperialist inter- 
ference. The Soviet Union condemns 
the policy of neoglobalism and renders 
disinterested assistance and support to 
the peoples fighting for national 
liberation and social progress. Full 
respect for the sovereignty of all coun- 
tries and peoples is a very important 
element of a comprehensive system of 
international security. 


Neutrality, a special status of a 
state in international law. A distinc- 
tion is made between eventual (during 
wartime) and permanent neutrality. 
Eventual neutrality is a state’s non- 
participation in a particular war. The 
rights and duties of a neutral state 
during wartime are regulated by a 
number of international documents, 
such as the Hague (1899, 1907) and 
Geneva (1949) Conventions. A neutral 
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state has a right to the inviolability of 
its territory, nationals (non-combat- 
ants), property (except cases of war 
contraband) and to the defence of its 
neutrality by means of arms (armed 
neutrality). It should by no means 
render assistance in military operations 
between two belligerents by allowing 
the passage of troops through its 
territory, the erection of military 
installations or the formation of 
military units. Permanent neutrality 
means the obligation by a state to 
refrain from unleashing or participat- 
ing in war (except cases of self-de- 
fence) and from a policy that can be 
conducive to war. In peacetime a 
permanently neutral state cannot join 
military alliances or blocs or make its 
territory available for foreign troops, 
foreign military bases, and the like. 

Independence, territorial integrity 
and permanent neutrality of such a 
state can be guaranteed (guaranteed 
neutrality) or recognised by other 
states. Permanently neutral states are 
Switzerland, since 1815 (guaranteed 
neutrality), Austria, since 1955 (non- 
guaranteed neutrality, recognised uni- 
laterally by other states) and Malta, 
since 1981. Neutrality actually observed 
for a long period of time is called 
traditional (Sweden). The concept ofa 
positive, active, and constructive neu- 
trality became current in international 
usage after World War II, prompted by 
the formation of newly-independent 
developing countries pursuing non- 
aligned policy as regards military-po- 
litical blocs (see Non-Aligned Move- 
ment). 

The USA, NATO and the right 





forces in the neutral countries them- 
selves work endlessly to deflect these 
countries from their chosen path, to 
drag them into the global strategy of 
international #mperialism. Disregarding 
the neutral status of Austria, Sweden 
and Switzerland, the USA keeps on 
trying to draw them into a “trade 
war’ against the USSR and other 
socialist states, and impose on them 
COCOM export restrictions. Encroach- 
ing upon Austria’s neutrality the USA 
plans to incorporate the Austrian early 
warning system into the corresponding 
NATO system. The USA brings 
pressure to bear upon Sweden so as 
to involve it in NATO’s military pre- 
parations in northern Europe, for 
example by expanding cooperation in 
military technology. The world public 
assessed as a deliberate provocation 
against Swedish neutralism the passage 
by the US nuclear-carrying battleship 
“lowa’’ through Swedish territorial wa- 
ters in 1985. 

A consistent policy of neutrality 
and strict observance of the status of 
neutrality not only serve the security 
interests of the neutral countries but 
also are an important factor in the 
struggle for peace and _ universal 
security. This policy allows the neutral 
countries to play a more active role on 
the international scene and enhances 
their international prestige. In partic- 
ular, neutral and non-aligned countries 
played a positive role at the Madrid 
and Stockholm conferences by taking 
important joint initiatives concerning 
the limitation of armaments, above all 
nuclear. 

The USSR, true to its peaceloving 
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foreign policy, invariably respects the 
neutrality of other countries and 
actively upholds in the world arena the 
need to observe their status. 


Neutron Weapons, a type of nuclear 
weapons with a low-yield charge. The 
explosion of such a charge produces 
enhanced neutron emission. Con- 
sequently, penetrating radiation is the 
main factor affecting military personnel 
and civilians, with the blast wave and 
light emission playing a lesser role. 

Neutron weapons are an extremely 
dangerous type of mass destruction 
weapons. This is an offensive weapon 
intended to destroy sheltered person- 
nel; an offensive can begin immediately 
after its use. Conceived exclusively as a 
means of large-scale annihilation of 
people, the neutron weapons are partic- 
ularly inhumane. Their use in densely 
populated Europe will inevitably cause 
tremendous losses among the civilian 
population. The United States was the 
initiator of the development of neu- 
tron weapons. In 1978, under the 
pressure of world public opinion, the 
USA temporarily postponed the pro- 
duction of neutron weapons. However, 
in 1981, the American administration 
announced its decision to begin their 
full-scale production. The United 
States has already stockpiled 1,500 
neutron warheads that can be used for 
the Lance missiles and large calibre 
howitzers possessed by NATO coun- 
tries and US armed forces deployed in 
other regions, for example, in South 
Korea. US plans for neutron weapons 
aim at military superiority over the 
USSR in tactical nuclear weapons, and 
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this could further complicate the prob- 
lem of nuclear arms limitation and 
reduction. 

Work on neutron weapons is in 
progress in Britain and France. 

The Soviet Union resolutely de- 
mands that neutron weapons be 
banned. In 1977, it proposed to the 
United States that an agreement be 
negotiated on a mutual renunciation 
of their production. In 1978, jointly 
with other socialist countries, it 
proposed a draft convention on ban- 
ning the production, stockpiling, de- 
ployment and use of neutron weapons 
in the Disarmament Committee (now 
the Conference on Disarmament). In 
1981, the USSR proposed the holding 
of talks on this issue, a special working 
group to be set up for the purpose in 
the Committee. The deadlock on the 
issue was due to the negative position 
of the Western states that took part in 
the work of the Committee. 

The idea of banning neutron weap- 
ons is widely supported by the world 
public. On the initiative of the GDR 
and other socialist countries, the UN 
General Assembly, in 1981, adopted a 
resolution supporting this measure in 
view of the danger created by the plans 
to produce and deploy such weapons. 
The demand that neutron weapons be 
prohibited was reiterated at subsequent 
UN General Assembly sessions. 


New International Economic Order, 
a conception put forward by the Ge- 
veloping countries on restructuring in- 
temational economic relations on ajust 
and equal basis. This demand was first 
formulated at the Fourth Conference 
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of the Heads of State or Government 
of the Non-Aligned Countries (Algiers, 
1973). A new international economic 
order was declared to be the aim of 
the developing countries in their 
struggle for economic independence 
and the elimination of unequal and 
unjust relations between the industrial- 
ised capitalist countries and the newly- 
independent states within the world 
capitalist economy. 

The principal demands for arestruc- 
turing of world economic relations were 
formulated in three documents—the 
Declaration on the Establishment of 
New International Economic Order, 
the Programme of Action, and the 
Charter of the Economic Rights and 
Duties of States—approved by the 6th 
and 7th special sessions and 29th ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly 
(1973-74). The basic principles of a 
new international economic order were 
declared to be: sovereignty and equality 
of all states, their territorial integrity 
and non-interference in their internal 
affairs; the right of every country to 
choose its own road of development; 
the sovereignty of every state over its 
own natural resources and national 
economy; control over the activity of 
transnational corporations; and eco- 
nomic aid without any political or 
military strings. Other principles in- 
clude: preferential treatment for de- 
veloping countries in all areas of 
international economic cooperation, 
restructuring of the world currency 
system, an equitable correlation be- 
tween prices on raw materials and 
manufactured goods, the regulation of 
raw-material markets, better conditions 





for the transfer of advanced know-how 
and technology, and accelerated in- 
dustrialisation. 

The movement for a new interna- 
tional economic order arose due to the 
existence of the socialist world system, 
which curbs the imperialist policy of 
aggression, consolidates the position of 
the young states on the world scene, 
and creates objective preconditions for 
their independent foreign policy. So- 
cialism has established in international 
economic relations its inherent forms 
of equal and mutually advantageous 
economic intercourse which differ in 
principle from the capitalist practice. 
The struggle for a new international 
economic order is today being actively 
waged by the Group of 77, the Non- 
Aligned Movement, UNCTAD, UNIDO, 
and a number of regional organisations. 
In this struggle they rely on the social- 
ist countries. The principal method 
used by these forces continues to be 
multilateral talks. 

The growing economic troubles in 
the developing countries in the late 
70s and early 80s have led them to 
give priority to the more urgent prob- 
lems, often at the expense of the 
basic new international economic order 
principles. These problems include 
foreign debts and protectionism in 
world capitalist trade (see Debts of 
the Developing Countries). 

The plan of action for setting up a 
new international economic order con- 
tains a whole complex of progressive, 
anti-imperialist principles: chief among 
them is the recognition of the fact that 
the problems of development are insep- 
arable from the problems of peace 
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and curbing the arms race, that there is 
a need to seek solutions through global 
negotiation on international economic 
cooperation and that there must be 
greater economic cooperation among 
the developing countries themselves. 
Some conservative regimes in the 
developing world see the new interna- 
tional economic order as a good 
chance to get more privileges from the 
industrialised capitalist countries, who 
in turn are trying to use partial conces- 
sions to preserve intact the existing 
system of relations and, by diluting 
the developing nations’ programme, 
reduce it to negotiations on particular 
issues. It is especially opposed to 
unilaterally granting the developing 
countries any concessions in trade, to 
setting any kind of limits on private 
enterprise, or putting any curbs on the 
transnational corporations. 

The programme of a new interna- 
tional economic order has from the very 
start been supported by the Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist com- 
munity. The 1984 CMEA Economic 
Summit called on all states to work 
actively for restructuring international 
economic relations on a just and dem- 
ocratic basis, for establishing a new 
international economic order. The 
establishment of a new international 
economic order is an important com- 
ponent of a comprehensive system of 
international security which is aimed 
at maintaining peace on earth. 


New International Information Or- 
der, a concept proposed by the 
developing countries aimed at restruc- 
turing international exchange of in- 
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formation on a just and equal basis. 
The developing countries are substan- 
tially lagging behind in providing mass 
media services to the population. 
Together with the old structure of the 
acquisition and dissemination of in- 
formation, this makes the developing 
states primarily dependent on United 
Press International, Associated Press, 
Reuters and France-Pressé, the four 
major news agencies of the capitalist 
world, and perpetuates their state of 
dependence on the metropolitan coun- 
tries, now pursuing a policy of infor- 
mation imperialism. This term is 


understood to mean the content, 
methods and forms of imperialist 
propaganda in relation to develop- 
ing countries. Using the latest tech- 
nical means and a far-flung worldwide 
network of correspondents, the West- 
em agencies supply developing coun- 


tries with processed information about 
world developments and thus make 
Asian, African and Latin American 
people accept developments in the 
world and also in their own countries 
in a distorted way. Likewise misinter- 
preted information about “Third 
World” developments is given to the 
public in Western countries. This 
situation is also made worse by the in- 
formation flow imbalance: the number 
of reports going from the West to the 
developing countries exceeds many 
times over the number of those going 
in the opposite direction. 

In 1962, the UN General Assembly 
passed a resolution urging the forma- 
tion of national news agencies in the 
developing countries which could co- 
operate with the news agencies of other 
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countries. Over 90 states of the world 
possessed their own information insti- 
tutions by the early 80s, but the de- 
pendence of the news agencies of de- 
veloping states on Western mass media 
for the acquisition and dissemination 
of information has not yet been over- 
come. The desire of the newly-free 
countries to cooperate in the field of 
information led to the creation of a 
Pool of news agencies of the non- 
aligned states (1976). This Pool serves 
to help disseminate objective informa- 
tion covering progressive economic, 
social, political and cultural develop- 
ment and enhances the cooperation 
and joint ventures of participating 
states. A number of regional news 
agency pools, such as PANA in Africa, 
OANA in Asia, etc., were set up and 
are now operating. 

In 1978, the 20th Session of the 
UNESCO General Conference adopted 
a Declaration, sponsored by the USSR, 
which called for a balanced dissemina- 
tion of information, a stop to the 
ideological expansion of the imperialist 
communication monopolies and the 
introduction of strict international 
norms governing the dissemination of 
information. 

In the course of the last few years 
the issue of promoting a new interna- 
tional information order was discussed 
at some regional intergovernmental 
conferences of developing countries. 
Their efforts have yielded positive 
results. Thus, in 1985 the amount of in- 
formation broadcast by PANA reached 
20,000 words a day, which is one- 
fourth the Reuters’ volume of infor- 
mation. That year 20 African coun- 





tries received PANA information. In 
1986, as many as 93 countries were 
participating in the Pool, transmitting 
almost 160,000 words a day. The 
Pool has become a multilateral sys- 
tem of equal cooperation in the area 
of information. 

Considerable advance has already 
been made in providing the popula- 
tion of the developing countries with 
mass media. For example, the number 
of TV sets per 1,000 went up overall 
from three in the early 1960s to 30 in 
the mid-1980s, though the lag behind 
the developed capitalist countries is 
still very great (in the USA there were 
650 TVs per 1,000 in the mid-1980s). 

In January 1986, the non-aligned 
countries set up a special mass infor- 
mation organisation—NAMEDIA. 

The imperialist powers seek to pre- 
serve their monopoly of the collection 
and dissemination of information, re- 
garding it as an important means of 
ideological struggle and an instrument 
of its foreign policy and economic 
aims. They set off the concept of ‘‘/ree 
flow of information” against the estab- 
lishment of a new __ international 
information order. 

Efforts of the progressive public to 
block information imperialism have 
the support and understanding of the 
socialist countries, which advocate 
making the system of international 
exchange of information serve the in- 
terests of peace and understanding 
among nations, 


“New Poor”, a category of people 
that have emerged as a result of re- 
Structuring the capitalist economy 
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during the scientific and technological 
revolution. Their appearance is one of 
its negative social consequences. The 
“new poor’ include skilled workers 
who can find no job because of struc- 
tural unemployment; young people 
who have found no work since com- 
pleting their studies; pensioners whose 
welfare payments are below the 
subsistence minimum; farmers who 
have gone bankrupt; and the popula- 
tion of old industrialised regions 
doomed by the deformed develop- 
ment of the capitalist economy. The 
appearance of the “new poor’ is a 
natural result of the development of 
bourgeois society since production 
modernisation under capitalism con- 
stantly reduces the number of jobs 
irrespective of the phase of the eco- 
nomic cycle. 

“New poverty” is latent: one may 
have a roof over one’s head but be 
without a job, or live in one’s own 
home starving. Structural unemploy- 
ment has changed the social composi- 
tion of those on welfare. As a rule, 
they used to be the disabled, the 
sick or the old, but now they are 
able-bodied and skilled but out of 
work. For many of the “‘new poor’ 
welfare is the only source of exis- 
tence, while in the 1960s and 1970s 
it represented additional aid to the 
needy. The situation of an increasingly 
large category of the ‘“‘new poor’, 
many of whom will lose the right to 
social benefits with time, is being 
steadily worsened by the dismantling 
of the working people’s social gains of 
the 1960s and the policy of reducing 
appropriations for social needs. 
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It is difficult precisely to determine 
the number of the ‘new poor” be- 
cause, psychologically, they find it 
hard to accept their transition to the 
lowest steps of the social ladder and 
avoid registering at labour exchanges 
and welfare offices. 

Unable to find a job in line with 
their qualifications, the “new poor’ 
are forced to accept partially paid or 
casual work. The “new unemployed” 
are skilled workers dismissed from 
traditional §industries—auto-making, 
construction, coal mining, metallurgi- 
cal and textile. They end up as day 
labourers in a position of forced 
slavery. 


Nobel Prize for Peace, an interna- 
tional prize bearing the name of Alfred 
Bernhard Nobel, a Swedish chemist 
and engineer, inventor and industrialist, 
awarded annually. Under his will the 
capital he left in trust was used to 
make up Nobel foundation, income 
from which is to be distributed yearly 
as prizes. The prize for peace may be 
granted to a person who has “done 
most to promote the fraternity of 
nations and abolition or diminution 
of standing armies and the formation 
and increase of peace congresses’’. 
The peace prize is awarded by a com- 
mittee of five, elected by the Nor- 
wegian parliament from among its 
members. It may be awarded to a 
person, institution, association or di- 
vided between two or more recipients 
or occasionally not awarded at all. 
The prize is presented on December 
10, the anniversary of Nobel’s death, 
by the Nobel Committee chairman in 
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the presence of the King of Norway 
in Oslo. As a rule, upon its presen- 
tation Nobel prize winners read a 
public lecture. The amount of the 
prize is dependent upon the annual 
income of the foundation: 67.5 per 
cent of the income is distributed as 
prizes. 

Often the Nobel Committee’s deci- 
sions have an unambiguous political 
colouring. For example, the practical 
activity of such prize recipients as 
former US Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger or Prime Minister of Israel 
Menachem Begin is at variance with 
the status of the prize and Nobel’s 
noble intention. 

This prize was twice awarded to 
dissidents from socialist countries, 
which meant in fact the moral and ma- 
terial support for the activity aimed at 
undermining the social system in these 
countries, the activity that contradicts 
the idea of strengthening “fraternity 
of nations’. At the same time the 
worldwide peace movement has af- 
fected the Nobel Prize Committee’s 
decisions. In 1985, the Nobel Prize for 
Peace was awarded to the organisation 
International Physicians for the Pre- 
vention of Nuclear War, which has 
won a high prestige in the anti-war 
movement. 


Non-Aligned Movement, the devel- 
oping countries largest intergovern- 
mental political association. Its mem- 
bers number 99 countries of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, Oceania and 
Europe, and two national liberation 
movements—the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) and the South 











West African People’s Organisation 
(SWAPO). The Non-Aligned Move- 
ment embraces countries with dif- 
ferent social-political orientations. It 
includes five socialist countries: the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Lao 
People’s Democratic Republic, the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea, the Republic of Cuba, and Yugos- 
lavia. Apart from _ plenipotentiary 
participants, its conferences are attend- 
ed by a number of states with obser- 
ver or guest status. 

The term “non-aligned movement” 
was first recorded in the documents of 
the Third Conference of Non-Aligned 
Countries (Lusaka, 1970). Its emer- 
gence was preceded by the inception 
of the non-alignment doctrine at the 
end of the 1940s and the early 50s and 
the espousal of non-alignment by most 
of the countries that had liberated 
themselves at the junction of the 
1950s and 60s. 

The Non-Aligned Movement emerged 
in a stormy period of postwar history 
as a collective protest of countries that 
had flung off the colonial yoke against 
imperialism’s efforts to keep them 
within the sphere of its political and 
military influence, held in an econom- 
ic vise by means of neocolonialism. It 
took root as the newly-established 
states’ instrument of political self- 
expression strengthening their interna- 
tional position. 

Uniquely, the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment has no charter to define its 
Purposes, principles and structure or 
to regulate the tasks and activity of 
its various organs. 

Its main programme documents are 





adopted at regularly held conferences 
of heads of state or government 
(Belgrade, 1961; Cairo, 1964; Lusaka, 
1970; Algiers, 1973; Colombo, 1976; 
Havana, 1979; Delhi, 1983; Harare, 
1986). The country hosting the 
statutory summit conference becomes 
the coordinating country until the 
next conference, while its leader 
becomes chairman of the movement. 
The coordinating country and chair- 
man are entrusted with preparing 
forums of the Non-Aligned Movement 
and its documents. Conferences of 
foreign ministers are held to discuss 
topical issues (usually 18 months after 
the statutory summit conference). It is 
also a custom for the foreign ministers 
of non-aligned countries to meet on 
the eve of the opening of UN General 
Assembly sessions with the object of 
coordinating their positions. Between 
summits and foreign ministers con- 
ferences the activities of the Non- 
Aligned Movement are conducted by 
the Coordination Bureau. It organises 
all the current activities of the move- 
ment. By the early 80s specialised 
agencies emerged in the framework of 
the movement to deal with economic 
and social issues, information, and 
other problems. 

In the international arena, the Non- 
Aligned Movement pursues an anti-war, 
anti-imperialist, anti-colonialist and 
anti-racist orientation. It promotes the 
principles of peaceful coexistence and 
works for the restructuring of interna- 
tional economic relations. 

Since the end of the 70s, when the 
more aggressive imperialist quarters, 
notably those of the United States, 
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mounted an offensive against the policy 
of detente, the movement has been 
devoting ever more attention to safe- 
guarding peace and averting nuclear 
disaster. More than any of the previ- 
ous forums, the Eighth Summit Con- 
ference in Harare (1986) broadly 
demonstrated the desire of the Non- 
Aligned Movement to increase its 
contribution to the struggle to elli- 
minate the danger of a nuclear catas- 
trophe. Its political declaration wel- 
comed the USSR’s comprehensive nuc- 
lear disarmament programme and 
noted that its aims were close to those 
of the non-aligned countries. An ap- 
peal from the congress to the Soviet 
and American leaders expressed the 
movement’s profound interest in an 
early agreement blocking nuclear war. 

Owing to substantial distinctions 
between the social forces holding pow- 
er in various non-aligned countries, 
the Non-Aligned Movement members’ 
positions on certain international issues 
do not always coincide. Capitalising on 
the differences among non-aligned 
countries in the setting of the develop- 
ing world’s social-political differentia- 
tion, imperialism strives to aggravate 
relations between them and to disrupt 
the anti-imperialist basis of their co- 
operation. 

The Soviet Union considers the 
Non-Aligned Movement an important 
factor in international relations. The 
USSR is against the Non-Aligned 
Movement being regarded in the 
light of the East-West confrontation, 
and is fully in sympathy with the non- 
aligned countries’ desire not to partic- 
ipate in military blocs, to pursue an 
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independent policy, and to determine 
their path of development themselves. 
For the Soviet Union, the develop- 
ment of friendship and cooperation 
with these states has been and will 
remain a very important direction of 
its foreign policy. For all the diversity 
of its membership, the USSR sees the 
Movement as a powerful force oppos- 
ing war and aggression, imperialism, 
colonialism and racism, a force which 
enhances the potential for peace, 
reason and goodwill in international 
relations. 


Non-Interference in Internal Affairs, 
one of the basic principles of modern 
international law and the peaceful co- 
existence of states with different social 
systems, prohibiting interference, di- 
rect or indirect, into the affairs es- 
sentially within the competence of 
states in any form—by military, eco- 
nomic or diplomatic means. This 
principle is embodied in the United 
Nations Charter and other documents, 
among them the Declaration on the 
Inadmissibility of Interference in the 
Domestic Affairs of States, adopted in 
1965 on the initiative of the Soviet 
Union, and the Declaration on the 
Inadmissibility of Interference and 
Intervention in the Domestic Affairs 
of States, initiated by the developing 
countries (1981), as well as in the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (1975) and 
many other inter-state agreements. 

The non-interference principle is a 
constitutional principle of Soviet for- 
eign policy (USSR Constitution, Art. 
29). The Soviet Union and the other 








socialist community countries strictly 
observe this principle both in relations 
between themselves and in relations 
with third countries, and resolutely 
defend it in the entire system of 
international relations. 

As for the imperialist states, they 
regard interference into the affairs of 
other states and peoples as a norm of 
behaviour in the international arena. 
For example, between 1946 and 1975, 
the USA has resorted more than 215 
times to military force for political 
ends, including armed intervention and 
military occupation of other states 
(Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Viet- 
nam, Korea, Grenada and others), to 
interfere into civil wars on the side of 
reactionary forces or regimes (Guate- 
mala, El Salvador) or to support ex- 
ternal aggression (Israeli aggression in 
Lebanon). The ruling circles of the 
West are financing, arming, and spear- 
heading the subversive activities of 
counter-revolutionary gangs against 
states which have opted for the non- 
capitalist path of development (Nica- 
ragua, Afghanistan, Angola and Kam- 
puchea), and destabilising the internal 
situation in order to overthrow the 
governments pursuing independent pol- 
icies (Libya, India). More than once 
the US government has also interfered 
in the internal affairs of its allies. Thus, 
the USA have coerced West European 
countries to sharply curtail commercial 
and economic ties with the socialist 
countries and influenced the election 
results in France, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Provocatively using the slogan of 
human rights campaign, the imperialist 
circles of the West, first and foremost 
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the American ones, are attempting to 
interfere into the domestic affairs of 
the socialist community countries 
(Poland). 


Non-Militarisation of Outer Space, 

Problem of, a key military and 
political problem (the phrase “‘preven- 
tion of an arms race in outer space’’ is 
used more frequently today). The 
extension of the arms race to outer 
space would undermine prospects for 
limiting and reducing armaments, 
escalate the arms race, sharply destabi- 
lise the military and political situation 
in the world, increase the danger of 
nuclear war, and divert colossal 
material resources from peaceful uses. 
An arms race in outer space should be 
averted as quickly as possible before a 
breakthrough in this field, unpredict- 
able in its consequences, is made. In 
practical terms this means that no type 
of weapons, whether conventional, 
nuclear, laser or particle beam wea- 
pons, should be put into orbit or 
stationed in outer space. No space 
armaments should be developed, test- 
ed or deployed for an anti-ballistic 
missile defence, as anti-satellite wea- 
pons or for use against targets on 
the Earth. The use of force in outer 
space and also from space against the 
Earth must be banned once and for ail. 
The approach leading to the prohibi- 
tion and elimination of a whole class 
of armaments, ie., of space strike 
weapons, including any land-, air- and 
sea-based weapons designed to hit 
objects in outer space, could provide 
a basis for reliable control over the 
observance of the parties’ obligations 
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in this field. 

The USA has been aiming to mili- 
tarise outer space since the late 1950s, 
taking particularly dangerous steps in 
this direction in recent years: in 
1980 the base was laid for using the 
Shuttle spaceships for military pur- 
poses; in 1982 a directive was given 
to develop and deploy a new genera- 
tion of anti-satellite weapons (ASAT); 
in 1983 the Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive (SDI), known as the Star Wars 
programme, was put forward; and 
in 1984 work got under way on that 
programme, and it was planned to 
develop a permanent orbital station 
capable of carrying out strategic mis- 
sions. A Joint Space Command was 
established in the US armed forces 
in 1985. The ASAT system has been 
tested against a target in space; ABM 
systems are being developed on the 
basis of new land-based anti-missile 
systems; and chemical laser tests and 
tests aimed at developing an electro- 
magnetic gun and an X-ray nuclear- 
pumped laser have been conducted. 
Over the ten years from 1984 to 
1993 it is planned to spend on the 
arms race in space a sum exceeding 
the $60 billion appropriated during 
the previous three decades. US efforts 
to create space strike weapons have 
been launched simultaneously with the 
buildup of strategic offensive nuclear 
arms and are designed to create a 
first strike potential, enable the US 
to undertake a nuclear aggression 
with impunity behind this ‘“‘space 
shield”, and to achieve military 
superiority over the Soviet Union, 
ie., in effect—to eventually achieve 
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world domination. 

A nation which pioneered peaceful 
space exploration, the USSR resolute- 
ly opposes its militarisation. It has 
again made its position clear when it 
put forward one of many proposals 
at the UN General Assembly Session 
in 1958. The Treaty Banning Nuclear 
Weapon Tests in Atmosphere, in Outer 
Space and under Water was concluded 
in 1963 with the active support of 
the USSR, as was the Treaty on 
Principles Governing the Activities of 
States in the Exploration and Use of 
Outer Space (1967), which banned 
the stationing of any types of mass 
destruction weapons in outer space. 
The termless Soviet-American Trea- 
ty on the Limitation of ABM Systems 
signed in 1972 has served as an impor- 
tant obstacle in introducing the arms 
race in outer space, because it bans 
the deployment of the ABM systems 
on the respective territories of the two 
countries, the creation of a ground- 
work for such systems and also the 
development, testing or deployment of 
the ABM systems or their sea-, air-, 
space- or mobile land-based compo- 
nents. The Convention of the Prohibi- 
tion of Military or Any Other Hostile 
Use of Environmental Modification 
Techniques (outer space being part of 
the environment) concluded in 1977 
was an important achievement aimed 
against an arms race in outer space. 

Soviet-American talks on anti-satel- 
lite systems were held in 1978 and 
1979, but were broken off by the US 
side. 

In 1981 the USSR proposed a ban 
on deploying any types of weapons in 








outer space, and in 1983 submitted 
a draft treaty on banning the use of 
force in outer space and from space 
against the Earth for consideration by 
the UN General Assembly. The USSR 
simultaneously announced a unilateral 
moratorium on putting any anti-satel- 
lite weapons into orbit for as long as 
other countries, including the US, 
refrain from such launchings. In 1984, 
the Soviet government offered to start 
bilateral talks with the US on prevent- 
ing the militarisation of outer space 
but they were not begun through the 
US fault. 

In March 1985, new Soviet-Ameri- 
can talks, initiated by the USSR, began 
in Geneva on space and nuclear arma- 
ments. Their task is to prevent the 
arms race in outer space, to stop it on 
the Earth, to limit and reduce nuclear 
arms, and to strengthen strategic 
stability. Shortly after they began the 
USSR proposed that the two sides de- 
clare, for the duration of the talks, a 
moratorium on developing, testing and 
deploying space strike weapons and 
freeze their strategic offensive wea- 
pons and intermediate missiles in 
Europe. The USSR also proposed that 
the Soviet Union and the USA should, 
in binding form, confirm, their adher- 
ence to the termless ABM Treaty, and 
that they should, on a mutual basis, 
halt all work on developing new 
anti-satellite systems and liquidate the 
Ones already in existence, including 
those whose testing is not yet com- 
plete. In October 1985 the USSR 
advanced a radical proposal—to reduce 
by half the nuclear weapons of the 
Soviet Union and the US that can 
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reach each other’s territory. Renuncia- 
tion of the creation, testing and de- 
ployment of space strike weapons is a 
component of the programme for 
stage-by-stage liquidation of nuclear 
arms by the year 2000 advanced by 
the USSR in January 1986. 

Sticking firmly to seeking mutually 
acceptable agreements, at the October 
1986 Reykjavik summit the Soviet 
side proposed that the USSR and the 
USA make a mutual undertaking not 
to withdraw from the ABM Treaty 
and strictly to observe it for the 10 
years needed, as had been agreed, to 
liquidate the Soviet and American 
nuclear arsenals; that work on SDI 
should be confined to laboratory 
research and testing, and that at the 
end of the 10 years the entire problem 
should be considered at talks to 
determine how to proceed further. 
However, wanting to dominate in the 
military sphere, the USA was unwil- 
ling to come to agreement on prevent- 
ing an arms race in outer space. The 
US stance on Star Wars remains the 
principal obstacle to nuclear arms 
reduction and liquidation. 

The USSR has been working for a 
peaceful outer space at multilateral 
international forums as well. At the 
Conference on Disarmament, the So- 
viet Union proposed that an inter- 
national agreement be concluded to 
ensure the immunity of space objects 
and ban anti-satellite systems (1986). 
In 1987 it favoured international con- 
trol over measures to prevent the sta- 
tioning of weapons in outer space. 
In 1985-86 the USSR introduced 
at the UN a broad programme for in- 
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ternational cooperation in the peace- 
ful exploration of space and proposed 
that a World Space Organisation be 
set up within the UN framework. 
In 1986 it proposed the establishment 
of an International Centre to assist the 
developing countries in exploring 
outer space. The USSR’s principled 
stance is widely recognised throughout 
the world (see also Exploration and 
Use of Outer Space). 


Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Arms, 
one of the most important trends in 
the struggle to stave off the threat of a 
world nuclear war and an essential fac- 
tor of maintaining strategic stability. 
The Soviet Union sponsored the estab- 
lishment of an international regime of 
nuclear arms’ non-proliferation. Its 
basis is the Treaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons, which was 
signed in 1968 and entered into force 
in 1970. Nearly 130 states participate 
in this Treaty. The purposes of the 
Treaty are to raise a barrier on the path 
of proliferation of nuclear arms, to ef- 
fect international control over the ful- 
filment by states of their pertinent 
obligations, and to create conditions 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Under the 1968 Treaty the states pos- 
sessing nuclear arms (except the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and France) 
have pledged not to transfer nuclear 
weapons or control over them to other 
states, while non-nuclear states have 
undertaken not to produce or acquire 
them from others. The Treaty imposes 
on the participating states the obliga- 
tion to conduct negotiations concern- 
ing effective measures aimed at stop- 
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ping the nuclear arms race and achiev- 
ing nuclear disarmament. Control over 
the non-proliferation of nuclear arms 
is exercised by the [AEA. The con- 
ferences held in 1975, 1980 and 1985 
to review the Treaty confirmed that 
it is effective as an instrument of 
peace and security. 

The Treaty does not cover about 40 
countries, including two nuclear pow- 
ers—France and the People’s Republic 
of China—and also a number of 
“nuclear-capable’’ states which possess 
appropriate economic and _ scientific 
potentials for developing nuclear de- 
vices. Some of them, primarily Israel, 
South Africa and Pakistan, are a source 
of great concern in this regard. 

While opposing nuclear prolifera- 
tion in word, the USA has been con- 
niving in deed at the “trickle” of fis- 
sionable materials, nuclear weapon 
parts, and equipment to its strategic 
allies—Israel, South Africa and 
Pakistan. 

In order to prevent the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons, the Soviet 
Union consistently seeks to prevent 
the use of international nuclear ex- 
change for military purposes. In 1982, 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
adopted special regulations governing 
the export of nuclear materials, 
technology, equipment, and _ installa- 
tions in strict conformity with the 
1968 Treaty. The Soviet Union pur- 
sues a policy of extending the number 
of the states parties to the Treaty and 
increasing the efficacy of the IAEA’s 
control. The non-proliferation regime 
would be greatly strengthened by the 
application of the IAEA safeguard 








































principle to all nuclear activity, 
regardless of whether a country 
has acceded to the 1968 Treaty or 
not. The USSR’s policy in the sphere 
of non-proliferation is, on the one 
hand, not to allow the appearance of 
new countries possessing these weapons 
of mass destruction, and,on the other 
hand, to promote the development of 
its relations with other countries in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. 


Non-Use of Nuclear Arms First, a 
commitment which the USSR has 
undertaken unilaterally in 1982 and 
proposed that the other nuclear 
powers follow suit to reduce the threat 
of nuclear war. This would be an 
important step towards strengthening 
international security; it would create 
new preconditions for outlawing nu- 
clear weapons and facilitate disarma- 
ment without impairing the security of 
neither parties. The PRC has also pled- 
ged not to use nuclear weapons first. 
The USSR and other countries of 
the socialist community have consis- 
tently made proposals to reject the 
first use of nuclear armaments. In 
1976, they suggested that all countries 
participating in the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
conclude a treaty on not using nuclear 
weapons first against one another. 
Upon the initiative of the USSR, the 
36th UN General Assembly Session 
(1981) adopted a declaration on 
preventing a nuclear catastrophe, which 
termed the first use of nuclear weapons 
a grave crime against humanity and 
resolutely condemned all doctrines 
allowing it. Only the US and its close 


allies voted against this declaration. In 
1983 the Soviet Union called on the 
nuclear powers to assume a commit- 
ment not to use nuclear arms first and 
to take other urgent measures, such as 
freezing the nuclear arsenals of all 
nuclear powers, particularly those of 
the USA and the USSR. The point on 
the non-first-use of nuclear arms is also 
included in the code of conduct of the 
nuclear powers, which the USSR 
proposed to sign in 1984. In 1983 the 
WTO made a proposal to NATO to 
conclude a treaty on the mutual re- 
nunciation of force and the mainten- 
ance of the relations of peace. Such 
an agreement should be based on 
their obligation not to use first neither 
nuclear nor conventional weapons 
against each other. A similar draft 
treaty was submitted by the socialist 
countries at the Stockholm Confer- 
ence (1985). 

The USA and its NATO allies are 
against adopting such a pledge, since 
they have set their stakes on dealing 
a pre-emptive nuclear strike. This is 
the essence of their military strategy. 
That is exactly why the United States 
is building up its nuclear potential and 
drawing up programmes for developing 
space strike weapons. 


North Atlantic Bloc, see NATO. 


Nuclear Explosions for Peaceful 

Purposes, explosions used in solving 
engineering problems: for large-scale 
mining operations, extraction of min- 
erals, etc. Since from the technologi- 
cal viewpoint there is no fundamental 
difference between nuclear munitions 
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used in nuclear weapons and nuclear 
devices for explosions for peaceful 
purposes, the conduct of such explo- 
sions has a number of complex aspects 
involving international law, linked 
primarily with the non-proliferation of 
nuclear arms and the prohibition of 
nuclear weapon tests. 

The Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons (1968) forbids 
non-nuclear countries to create nuclear 
devices for conducting nuclear ex- 
plosions for peaceful purposes. It si- 
multaneously stipulates that the po- 
tential good from the peaceful use of 
nuclear explosions under international 
supervision and through corresponding 
international procedures should be 
accessible to states parties to the treaty 
which do not possess nuclear weapons, 
and which may receive them in ac- 
cordance with a special international 
agreement, through the corresponding 
international body (JAEA) or on a 
bilateral basis. 

The USSR and a number of other 
countries who advocate the total ex- 
clusion of a possibility of conducting 
nuclear weapon tests by claiming 
them to be for peaceful purposes, 
at the same time hold that the prob- 
lem of peaceful nuclear explosions 
should not hamper the conclusion 
of a treaty on the universal and 
complete banning of nuclear weapon 
tests. In 1974, the USSR and the 
USA signed the Treaty on the Limita- 
tion of Underground Nuclear Weapon 
Tests, and in 1976, a Treaty on Under- 
ground Nuclear Explosions for Peace- 
ful Purposes, which excluded the 
use of peaceful nuclear explosions for 
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military aims and limited the force of 
single and group nuclear explosions 
to 150 kilotons and 1.5 megatons, 
respectively. The US side has not yet 
ratified this treaty. In 1977 the USSR 
announced its readiness to establish a 
moratorium on nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes. At the 37th UN 
General Assembly Session (1982) the 
USSR proposed that all states posses- 
sing nuclear weapons declare a mor- 
atorium on all nuclear explosions, 
including those conducted for peaceful 
purposes, until the conclusion of a 
treaty on banning nuclear weapon tests. 
An end to all Soviet and American 
nuclear explosions has been envisaged 
from the very outset by the Sovier 
comprehensive programme of disarma- 
ment towards the year 2000. In 1985, 
the USSR unilaterally introduced a 
moratorium on all nuclear explosions 
and then repeatedly prolonged it (until 
early 1987), urging the USA to follow 
its example. 

The American side has not been 
displaying readiness to take a con- 
structive approach to resolving these 
important problems. Aiming at mili- 
tary superiority over the USSR and its 
allies and at developing space strike 
weapons, the US continues nuclear 
arms tests, subordinating its policy on 
nuclear explosions to hegemonistic 
pretensions to world domination. 


Nuclear-Free Zone, territory free of 
tests, production, deployment, storing 
and transit of nuclear weapons which 
cannot be used within its limits and 
against it. Nuclear-free zones can em- 
brace entire regions and individual 


states or parts of states. Formal en- 
dorsement by international law helps 
make the status of a nuclear-free zone 
more effective. The idea of forming 
nuclear-free zones appeared in the 
mid-5Os as an alternative to the 
growing threat of nuclear war and was 
first formalised in the Antarctic Treaty 
in 1959. The year 1967 saw the 
signing of the Treaty for the Prohibi- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons in Latin 
America (the Tlatelolco Treaty) 
and also the Treaty on Principles 
Governing the Activities of States 
in the Exploration and Use of Outer 
Space Including the Moon and Other 
Celestial Bodies, which bars objects 
carrying mass annihilation weapons on 
board from being deployed in space or 
brought to the near-Earth orbit. In 
1971, the floor of the seas and oceans 
was also excluded from the sphere of 
nuclear activity for military purposes. 
Efforts to set up nuclear-free zones 
are winning growing support through- 
out the world, as is borne out by plans 
to establish these zones in Central and 
Northern Europe, in the Balkans, the 
Iberian Peninsula, the Mediterranean, 
the Middle East, Africa, and the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, and the South 
Pacific. The Faeroe Islands and Green- 
land proclaimed themselves nuclear- 
free zones in 1984, while Iceland laid 
claim to nuclear-free status when in 
1985 it banned nuclear weapons from 
the island and closed its ports and 
territorial waters to American and 
British ships with atomic power 
plants or nuclear weapons on board. 
In 1985 Australia, New Zealand, 
Papua New Guinea and ten island 


states of the region signed a Treaty 
on a Nuclear-Free Zone in the South 
Pacific. Many territorial and adminis- 
trative units in West European coun- 
tries, the USA, Canada and Japan 
declared themselves free of nuclear 
weapons. Some parties in Britain, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Norway, and 
Denmark advocate declaring their 
countries nuclear-free zones and voice 
their intention to take corresponding 
measures if they come to power. 

The United States and other NATO 
countries, which follow the course of 
the arms race and of surrounding the 
socialist countries with nuclear bases, 
obstruct the implementation of the idea 
of establishing nuclear-free zones, see- 
ing them as a threat to their power 
politics. 

The USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries consistently support the move- 
ment for the establishment of these 
zones. In 1956 the USSR came out with 
the idea to establish a nuclear-free zone 
in Central Europe and another one in 
the Balkans in 1959, and in 1963 it 
proposed that the entire Mediterranean 
area should be declared a zone free of 
nuclear weapons. The Warsaw Treaty 
countries support the idea of creating 
the corridor free of theatre nuclear 
weapons along the line of contact 
between the WTO and NATO states, 
and also a corridor free of nuclear 
weapons in general. The WTO wel- 
comes the efforts of a number of 
countries to establish a nuclear-free 
zone in Northern Europe. The USSR 
stated readiness not only to pledge to 
respect its non-nuclear status but also 
to consider corresponding measures 
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with respect to its own territory 
adjoining the North European zone; 
it undertook a number of unilateral 
steps in that direction. The USSR also 
backs the idea of giving the non-nu- 
clear status to the Baltic Sea area 
within the framework of the proposals 
to make the North the nuclear-free 
zone. In 1986 the Warsaw Treaty 
countries appealed to the European 
states, the USA and Canada to facilitate 
implementation of the proposal for 
nuclear-free zones in Europe. Of great 
help here would be realisation of the 
1985 WTO proposal that the USSR 
and the USA should mutually under- 
take not to deploy any nuclear weap- 
ons on the territory of states where 
there were no such weapons, and not 
to build up stocks or replace them 
with new ones in countries where 
they had been deployed. 

The WTO regards the creation of 
nuclear-free zones in various regions 
as an important measure in the effort 
to curb the arms race, strengthen the 
regime of non-proliferation of nuclear 
arms, and enhance international secu- 
rity, stability and trust. The Soviet 
Union believes that if a country does 
not acquire nuclear weapons and does 
not have them on its territory it has 
the right to strong and effective secu- 
rity guarantees (see Guarantees of 
Security of Non-Nuclear States). In 
1982 the USSR unilaterally undertook 
not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons, further enhancing the regime 
of security guarantees for non-nuclear 
states. 

Regarding the legal endorsement of 
the non-nuclear status of states as an 
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important way of strengthening securi- 
ty and trust, the USSR believes that 
agreements on nuclear-free zones 
should be in keeping with the uni- 
versally recognised rules of inter- 
national law and should ensure strict 
observance of their actual nuclear- 
free status under reliable monitoring, 
and that the nuclear states should 
refrain from using or threatening to 
use nuclear weapons against the states 
making up those zones. The USSR 
repeatedly voiced its readiness to 
conclude with the states participating 
in the nuclear-free zones bilateral or 
multilateral agreements guaranteeing 
the observance of their non-nuclear 
status. In 1986 the Soviet Union was 
the first nuclear power to sign two 
Protocols to the Rarotonga Treaty. 


Nuclear Planning Group of NATO, 
see NATO. 


Nuclear War, a war in which nuclear 
weapons are the chief means of de- 
struction. The United States has been 
staking on nuclear war since after World 
War II, which was reflected in all the 
official strategic doctrines of the USA 
and NATO, such as “massive retalia- 
tion” and ‘‘flexible response’’, in the 
US plans to wage ‘“‘limited’” and 
“all-out”, “protracted” and “quick” 
nuclear wars. 

If unleashed by #mperialism, a nu- 
clear war would affect all countries and 
peoples and could endanger the very 
life on the Earth. Scientists believe 
that the use of nuclear weapons will 
radically change the climate on the 
Earth because gigantic fires and the 





discharge into the atmosphere of an 
enormous quantity of combusted ma- 
terial will bring about a “‘nuclear 
night” and upset the planet’s radia- 
tion balance, resulting in a “‘nuclear 
winter”, with surface temperatures 
falling to about —20°C and flora and 
fauna being destroyed en masse. 
Death from cold, hunger, lack of 
drinking water, epidemics and radia- 
tion will befall the population of 
even non-belligerent countries far 
from the region of conflict. Such 
could be the consequences of nuclear 
explosions with a total yield of 100 
megatons. Yet there are almost 50,000 
nuclear warheads with a total yield of 
almost 15,000 megatons stockpiled in 
the world. 

The scale and character of the 
threat facing humanity and the greater 
risk of an accidental war because of 
the very nature of nuclear weapons, 
which are becoming increasingly au- 
tomatic, necessitates a new political 
thinking, new approaches to the 
problems of war and peace, and re- 
cognition of the objective fact that 
there is no alternative to peaceful 
coexistence and disarmament. The 
joint Soviet-US Communique on the 
1985 Geneva summit made note of 
the common understanding that nu- 
clear war should never be unleashed 
and that it could never be won. 

Bent on heightening confrontation 
with the countries of socialism, on 
stockpiling arms without limitation 
and achieving military superiority, 
the US militarist imperialist circles 
have in fact been ignoring this conclu- 
sion. 


However, nuclear war is not fatally 
inevitable. Imperialism’s aggressive pol- 
icy is opposed by the consistent 
peace-promoting policy of the social- 
ist countries, the policy of the over- 
whelming majority of Asian, African 
and Latin American states, and the 
worldwide anti-war movement. 

The USSR believes that nuclear 
disarmament is the most radical means 
of preventing nuclear war. This con- 
viction was reflected in the Soviet 
comprehensive programme of disarma- 
ment for stage-by-stage liquidation of 
nuclear weapons by the year 2000 
and in the package of major measures 
proposed by the USSR at the October 
1986 Soviet-American summit in Rey- 
kjavik. The USSR attaches great 
importance to the adoption of polit- 
ical and international-law guarantees. 
On its initiative, the UN approved a 
declaration condemning nuclear war 
as a crime against peace and human- 
ity (1983), agreements were concluded 
between the USSR and the USA, and 
the USSR and the UK on preventing 
nuclear war (1973, 1977), and an 
exchange of letters took place with 
France on preventing accidental use of 
nuclear weapons (1976). At the 
Second Special Session of the UN 
General Assembly on Disarmament 
(1982), the USSR pledged not to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons and 
urged the other nuclear powers to do 
likewise. In 1983, the WTO sug- 
gested that a treaty should be conclud- 
ed on mutual non-use of force and 
the maintenance of relations of 
peace between the WTO and NATO, 
and in 1985 a similar proposal was 
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made by the socialist countries to 
the states participating in the Con- 
ference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. In 1986, the USSR 
put forward the concept of a com- 
prehensive system of international 
security based on a broad approach 
to the problems of ensuring interna- 
tional peace; together with India 
it made the Delhi Declaration of the 
Principles of a Nuclear-free and Non- 
violent World, and supported the UN 
Secretary-General’s proposal on creat- 
ing a multilateral centre within the UN 
for reducing the war danger. The 
USSR and other socialist countries 
are prepared to consider any measures 
capable of lessening the risk of nuclear 
war, but the USA and its closest al- 
lies either ignore the socialist coun- 
tries peace initiatives or sabotage 
business-like consideration of them. 


Nuclear Weapons, weapons of mass 
destruction based on the use of inner 
nuclear energy. The basic destruc- 
tive factors of nuclear weapons are: 
shock wave, luminous radiation, pen- 
etrating radiation, radioactive con- 
tamination, and electromagnetic im- 
pulse. Nuclear weapons include various 
munitions (missile and torpedo war- 
heads, bombs and depth charges, 
artillery shells and others) and also 
means for delivering them to the target 
(missiles, aircraft, torpedoes, artillery 
pieces and others) and means of 
control. According to the type of 
charge nuclear weapons are divided 
into atomic, thermonuclear, neutron, 
and others. Nuclear weapons belong to 
different arms and services and may be 
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used to fulfil various missions—tactical, 
operative and strategic. Strategic nu- 
clear arms are the most menacing part 
of the nuclear arsenals. They are based 
on the “strategic triad’: interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), sub- 
marine-launched ballistic _ missiles 
(SLBMs), and strategic bombers. The 
armed forces of the USA, the USSR, 
the UK, France and the PRC are 
equipped with nuclear arms. The 
USA and the USSR have the most 
powerful nuclear potential, an ap 
proximate parity existing between 
them since the 70s (see Strategic 
Military Equilibrium). 

Bent on breaking the strategic- 
military parity, in 1981 the USA 
adopted a ‘‘strategic’’ programme for 
the 80s which calls for a quantitative 
build-up and qualitative improvement 
of the “strategic triad’, enhancing 
its first strike capability. It is planned 
to deploy 100 MX ICBMs with 10 
MIRV warheads each. A mobile 
Midgetman ICBM is being developed. 
More powerful warheads are being 
developed for Minuteman ICBMs. 
US AF is to get about 100 B-1B stra- 
tegic bombers, each carrying up to 
30 cruise missiles. Work is underway 
to develop the “Stealth” Advanced 
Technology Bomber, new types of 
Trident II SLBMs, and long-range 
cruise missiles. In 1983, the deploy- 
ment of the American medium-range 
Pershing-2 and cruise missiles began 
in Western Europe, missiles which are 
strategic weapons in relation to the 
USSR since they can destroy stra- 
tegic targets on Soviet territory. A new 
generation of nuclear weapons is being 





developed within the SDJ programme. 

Britain and France are also build- 
ing up their nuclear arsenals (see 
Nuclear Weapons of Britain and 
France). 

Use of nuclear weapons is fraught 
with catastrophic consequences; nu- 
clear war will actually mean the end 
of civilisation. There are more than 
50,000 nuclear warheads in the world 
today, whose total yield could destroy 
all life on the Earth many times over. 
A further arms race increases the risk 
of war. The realities of the nuclear- 
space age call for a new political 
thinking: the awareness of the need 
for detente, real disarmament and 
guaranteed security. 

As a consistent opponent of nu- 
clear weapons ever since their appear- 
ance (1945), the USSR opposes the 
US and NATO policy of building up 
nuclear arsenals and preparing for 
Star Wars with a detailed programme 
for liquidating nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000 and prohibiting space strike 
weapons (see Soviet comprehensive 
programme of disarmament), and the 
idea of creating a comprehensive 
system of international security . Paral- 
lel with this, the USSR wants partial 
nuclear arms limitation and reduc- 
tion measures, such as a moratorium 
on nuclear explosions and complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapon tests, 
the freezing and radical reduction of 
nuclear arsenals, strengthening of the 
regime of non-proliferation of nuclear 
arms, nuclear-free zones in various 
Tegions, an international convention 
banning the use of nuclear weapons, 
and so on. The USSR has more than 
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once made such proposals at different 
forums and taken a number of major 
unilateral steps. In 1986, the Soviet 
Union and India signed the Delhi 
Declaration of the Principles of a 
Nuclear-free and Non-violent World. 
The October 1986 Soviet-American 
Reykjavik summit showed that there 
is reason to hope for a nuclear-free 
world. 


Nuclear Weapons of Britain and 

France, a substantial component 
of the nuclear confrontation in Europe. 
They include tactical nuclear weapons 
(with a below-1,000 km range) and 
nuclear weapons capable of striking 
the territory of the USSR and other 
WTO countries. The latter make up 
about a fourth of NATO’s relevant 
nuclear potential in Europe and 
number (as of 1986) over 200 carriers, 
with more than 500 warheads. The 
nuclear arsenals of Britain and France 
are being continuously built up 
and modernised with the active 
participation of the USA. 

Forming the basis of Britain’s 
nuclear missile potential are 64 Polaris 
MIRVed missiles carrying from three 
to six warheads each. They are de- 
ployed on four atomic submarines 
which are to be replaced (in the 90s) 
by more powerful systems with 
Trident II missiles (16 missiles on 
each submarine with 7-14 warheads 
each). 

The core of France’s nuclear force 
is formed by 114 ballistic missiles (of 
which 96 one-warhead or MIRVed 
missiles are carried by six atomic 
submarines, and 18 one-warhead mis- 
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siles are in silos), and 28 Mirage-IV 
bombers. Under construction is a 
seventh submarine which will be 
equipped with new longer-range mis- 
siles with six MIRV warheads. Another 
four submarines are to be re-equipped 
for MIRVed missiles. Work is under 
way to improve French land-based 
medium-range missiles. It is possible 
that in the 1990s mobile land-based 
MIRVed missile complexes will come 
into service. On the whole, it is esti- 
mated that Britain and France will have 
about 1,200 nuclear warheads by 
1990. Assertions on the allegedly 
“limited size’? of the British and 
French nuclear potential do not 
survive criticism. According to Western 
military experts, the use of the British 
Polarises alone could result in the 
death of 50 million people. 

The Soviet Union cannot overlook 
the danger posed by the British and 
French nuclear forces to itself and its 
allies. It has to take them into account 
as a really existing part of NATO’s 
nuclear potential. They were taken 
into account as a factor of the stra- 
tegic situation at the Soviet-American 
strategic arms limitation and reduc- 
tion talks in the 1970s. A similar 
approach was taken by the USSR at 
the talks on limiting medium-range 
nuclear arms in Europe, proceeding 
from the principle of equality and 
equal security. Bearing in mind the 
statements by British and French 
leaders that they would be ready to 
join the nuclear disarmament process 
when the USSR and the USA substan- 
tially cut their nuclear arsenals, in 
1985 the Soviet Union urged a direct 
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exchange of opinions with France 
and Britain on the role of their nuclear 
arms in the European balance. A num- 
ber of relevant proposals were made to 
Britain in 1986. The Soviet compre- 
hensive programme of disarmament 
advanced in January 1986, provides 
for liquidation of nuclear weapons 
in three stages by the year 2000 with 
a simultaneous ban on space strike 
weapons and envisages that at the 
first stage these countries will not 
build up their long-range nuclear 
arms, will freeze them at the second 
stage, and destroy them at the third. 
Liquidation of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons will be carried out by all nuclear 
powers at the third stage after the 
USSR and the USA have reduced the 
nuclear weapons capable of reaching 
each other’s territory. 

Persistently seeking ways to take 
the problem of nuclear disarmament 
out of the impasse at the Soviet-Amer- 
ican nuclear and space weapons talks 
in Geneva, in 1986 the USSR took an 
important step by agreeing not to 
compensate for the number of British 
and French warheads if the USA does 
not supply other countries with me- 
dium-range and strategic missiles, and 
if Britain and France refrain from 
quantitatively building up their weap- 
ons of that type. The Soviet Union 
went even further at the October 1986 
Soviet-American Reykjavik summit. In 
its compromise package proposal to li- 
quidate the Soviet and American 
nuclear arsenals by 1996 while con- 
fining the SDJ to laboratory research 
and tests, the USSR agreed to leave 
aside for the time being the question 





of British and French nuclear weapons. 

The official circles of Britain and 
France refuse to think in terms of a 
nuclear-free world. Claiming a special 
status for their nuclear arsenals and 
the right to build them up quantita- 
tively and qualitatively, they have 
been coming up with new demands 
not only for prior substantial cuts in 
Soviet and American nuclear forces 
but also a solution to the question 
of chemical weapons, elimination of 


the WTO’s “‘superiority”’ in conven- 
tional weapons, and the like. These 
arguments are demolished not only 
by objective data on the correlation 
of WTO and NATO forces, but also 
by the radical Soviet and Warsaw 
Treaty proposals for armed forces and 
conventional arms cuts in Europe from 
the Atlantic to the Urals (1986) and 
for eradication of chemical weapons 
and the industrial base for their 
production (1986). 


O 


OAPEC (Organisation of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Countries) is an 
Organisation set up by oil producing 
countries of the Arab region in 1968 
in order to protect their rights and 
interests as oil-exporters. Its members 
are Algeria, Bahrein, Egypt, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Tunisia and the United Arab 
Emirates (Egypt’s membership was 
suspended in 1979 after it signed a 
separate peace treaty with Israel). 
The supreme policy-making body of 
OAPEC is the Council of Ministers 
made up of the oil ministers of the 
participating countries, which con- 
venes twice a year. The OAPEC 
Secretariat is headed by a Secretary 
General who is elected for a three-year 
term. The Bureau manages the every- 
day affairs and the Legal Department 
attends to internal disputes. The 
headquarters are in Kuwait. OAPEC 
provides the framework for coopera- 
tion of the member nations and shares 
in various international meetings, 
symposia and scientific seminars 
sponsored by international, govern- 
mental and non-governmental organis- 
ations, universities and corporations. 
OAPEC pursues activities along dif- 
ferent lines. It has permanent ties with 
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OECD and EEC, through which it 
maintains economic relationships with 
oil consuming capitalist countries. 
OAPEC contributes to Arab regional 
development and cooperates with 
developing countries. 

The drop in the world demand for 
oil cut sharply into the OAPEC mem- 
ber nations’ oil production: from 
1,015 million tons in 1979 to 507 
million tons in 1985. The price re- 
duction on the world market caused 
OAPEC oil revenues to plunge. 

In the 70s, OAPEC sponsored the 
Arab Institute of Petroleum Research 
and five inter-governmental corpora- 
tions, which leads to making OAPEC 
a “common market” of oil and oil 
products. The creation of a common 
Arab market of commodities, capitals 
and workforce for the oil industry in 
the region is viewed by OAPEC 
member nations as a condition for 
their industrial development. 


OAS (Organisation of American 
States) is a regional organisation of 
30 countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, including the USA, founded by 
the Ninth Inter-American Conference 
in Bogota, Colombia, in 1948. The 
OAS member nations are allied 








through the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (the Rio de 
Janeiro Pact, 1947) and other mili- 
tary treaties. The OAS is dominated 
by the United States, which contri- 
butes 70 per cent of the budget. The 
supreme body of OAS is the General 
Assembly, convened annually in capi- 
tals of successive member nations. 
Current activities are run by the 
General Secretariat. Since 1971 perma- 
nent observers from Canada, France, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Spain, West 
Germany, and other states have been 
accredited with the OAS. The organisa- 
tion’s headquarters are in Washington. 
For many years the OAS followed 
the policy of Pan-Americanism as for- 
mulated in the Monroe Doctrine 
(“America for the Americans’’, ““Pan- 
American solidarity”, “economic 
interdependence’, etc.), which was 
designed to justify the political and 
economic ambitions of the USA in 
the Western Hemisphere. These ideas 
were the foundation of the OAS 
Charter. The doctrine of priority 
settlement regarded every dispute in the 
region as a sphere of competence of 
the OAS rather than the UN and this 
“legitimised’’ OAS decisions to invade 
countries of the region, for instance, 
Guatemala in 1954 and 1966-68, 
Cuba in 1961, and the Dominican Re- 
public in 1965. The doctrine of “in- 
compatibility” claiming that no state 
that has chosen the socialist path 
of development can take part in the 
work of OAS or its bodies, was used 
by the United States to expel Cuba 
from the OAS in 1962 and to make 
the OAS member nations break diplo- 
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matic and economic relations with 
Cuba in 1964. In 1965, the so-called 
Inter-American Peace Force was set up. 

Since the mid-70s, however, Latin 
American states have endeavoured to 
follow an independent political line. 
The Protocols of Buenos Aires and San 
José adopted in 1967 and in 1975 
made amendments to the OAS Char- 
ter that reflected changes in the align- 
ment of political forces on the conti- 
nent, specifically, a certain weaken- 
ing of the US hegemony and the 
striving of Latin American countries 
for independence in their foreign pol- 
icy. These documents call for peace- 
ful settlement of disputes between 
states, censure aggression, fix the prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality of states 
and expand the Organisation’s econom- 
ic scope. Approval of joint action in 
the case of a “threat to the peace in 
America” now needs a_ two-thirds 
majority of the total OAS mem- 
bership. The consultative meeting of 
the Organisation’s foreign ministers in 
1975 adopted a resolution which gave 
the member states the right to decide 
on their own relations with Cuba. This 
signified in effect the abolition of anti- 
Cuban sanctions. The emergency meet- 
ing of the OAS foreign ministers in 
1979 rejected the US administra- 
tion’s plan to set up “inter-American 
armed forces” to save the Somoza 
dictatorship in Nicaragua. 

In recent years the OAS was joined 
by several small countries which 
played an unseemly role in the inva- 
sion of Grenada in 1983. On the 
whole, however, opposition is growing 
stronger to the US, a country which 
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has flagrantly violated OAS princi- 
ples. Thus, during the Anglo-Argen- 
tine conflict over the Falkland (Mal- 
vinas) Islands the US sided with the 
colonial interests of its NATO ally, 
Great Britain, and undertook the 
invasion of Grenada, an event which 
aggravated the differences between the 
Latin American countries and the 
USA. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
OAS General Assembly sessions (1984) 
denounced the aggressive US policy in 
Central America and confirmed the 
Charter principles of peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflicts, non-use of force and 
non-intervention, direct or indirect, 
into the affairs of neighbouring states, 
etc. 

In recent years, these changes have 
developed more radically to reject 
the US domination of OAS. Many Lat- 
in American countries are working 
either for reorganisation of OAS or 
for establishing a new regional organ- 
isation without the USA. They want 
to have the right to determine their 
own political and economic develop- 
ment outside the OAS framework. 


OAU, see Organisation of African 
Unity. 


OECD, see Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development. 


OPEC (Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries) includes the 
main oil producers of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. OPEC was founded in 
1960 for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of oil exporting developing 
countries from exploitation by world 
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finance capital, increasing the export 
earnings and encouraging the develop- 
ment of the oil wealth of the mem- 
ber nations: Algeria, Ecuador, Gabon, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, 
Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates, and Venezuela. 
The supreme body is a Conference 
convened twice a year, every mem- 
ber nation having one vote. The 
Conference adopts the main polit- 
ical line, amends the Charter, admits 
new members, approves the composi- 
tion of the Board of Governors and 
appoints its President, Secretary Gen- 
eral and his deputies. Its headquarters 
are in Vienna. 

OPEC activities are aimed at es- 
tablishing and safeguarding the nation- 
al sovereignty of the member nations 
over their petroleum resources, en- 
couraging the economic development 
of these nations, coordination of their 
oil policies as a counterweight to the 
activities of transnational corpora- 
tions, and achieving equal economic 
relations between developed capitalist 
and developing countries. 

In the 70s, OPEC took advantage 
of the favourable situation in the 
world capitalist oil market and, using 
oil as a political weapon, succeeded 
in significantly increasing the price 
of oil, from $1.8 per barrel in 1970 
to $34 in 1981. This gave the oil 
producing developing countries a 
measure of sovereignty in pricing their 
primary export product. As the 
demand for oil in the world market 
declined under the impact of the 
economic crisis in capitalist countries 
and of the increased oil output in non- 





OPEC countries such as Britain, Mex- 
ico and Norway, the OPEC mem- 
ber nations were forced to cut the 
price to $29 per barrel and reduce 
output. In 1986 oil prices fell to 
$9-12 a barrel. By the mid-80s, the 
OPEC member nations accounted for a 
mere 30 per cent of world oil produc- 
tion as compared with 45 per cent in 
1980. The deteriorating market exa- 
cerbated the differences between some 
OPEC member nations. This served to 
weaken the organisation’s common 
position vis-a-vis the oil monopolies. 
On the other hand, the growing 
progressive tendencies in OPEC activ- 
ities were countered by stiff resis- 
tance on the part of the world capitalist 
centres. 

As the consumption of oil and 
incomes from oil sales continued to 
drop, OPEC set up, in 1976, a special 
fund for financing development proj- 
ects in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
(since 1980, the OPEC International 
Development Fund) that acts as a 
coordinator in financial aid to newly- 
free states. The Fund has about $4 
billion in capital and provided loans to 
over 80 developing countries, chiefly 
in Africa and Asia. OPEC member 
nations also provide financial aid to 
developing countries through other 
funds and also on a bilateral basis. 

The soaring oil prices of the 70s 
and increased oil production enabled 
OPEC member nations to invest sig- 
nificant sums into economic de- 
velopment and some managed to lay 
aside significant currency reserves. How- 
ever, the decline of incomes from oil 
sales in the 80s has put some of the 
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member nations into a difficult finan- 
cial and economic situation. 


Open Door Policy, an economic 
policy pursued by a number of devel- 
oping countries to boost their eco- 
nomic development through an inflow 
of capital, technology and know-how 
from industrially developed capitalist 
countries by favourable taxation and 
the granting of exclusive rights to West- 
ern entrepreneurs in the socio-eco- 
nomic field. Unlike equitable and mu- 
tually beneficial economic cooperation 
sought by the majority of developing 
countries, the open door policy, if 
appropriate government control is 
lacking, provides ample opportunities 
for foreign capital to exploit the man- 
power and natural resources of these 
countries, to export profits on a 
practically unlimited scale and to 
exert a strong influence upon the for- 
mation of their economic structures in 
order to make these countries totally 
dependent upon the foreign monop- 
olies. In this way the monopolistic 
circles in the West seek to gain a “foot- 
hold” in foreign countries, so as to 
consolidate their economic positions 
in the given region. 

Industrialised capitalist countries 
use the open door pattern in cooper- 
ation with developing countries to 
sustain private-capitalist elements in 
the developing countries’ economies, 
to keep these countries within the 
system of the capitalist division of la- 
bour, and to promote the pro-West- 
ern orientation of these countries’ 
foreign policies. 

The open door policy gives rise to 
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disproportions in developing econo- 
mies. Western investors, mindful of the 
unstable economic and political situa- 
tion in these countries, prefer to invest 
in those industries which make it 
possible to recover outlays in a rela- 
tively short time and secure high 
retums (light and pharmaceutical in- 
dustries, production of manufactured 
goods, tourism, raw materials extrac- 
tion, processing industry, assembly 
plants, etc.). At the same time, foreign 
capital transfers into the recipient 
country either the initial or the final 
stages of the technological chain rath- 
er than establishing independent eco- 
nomic complexes, which leads to the 
country’s increasing economic depen- 
dence upon capitalist states. The irre- 
placeable natural resources of the de- 
veloping countries are being exploited 
to provide exports. Furthermore, co- 
operation of this kind is based on 
terms of credit that substantially 
increase these countries’ debt to 
capitalist states. 

Egypt provides an example of the 
negative consequences entailed in open 
door policy “‘infitakh”. It results in 
greater disproportions in the national 
economy, a wider gap between the 
production of goods and the demands 
of the national economy. At the same 
time, “‘infitakh”’ provides a source of 
profit for a small group of the bour- 
geoisie connected with foreign capital, 
while further deteriorating the 
condition of the working people and 
stimulating corruption, profiteering 
and contraband. ‘‘Infitakh’” has failed 
to increase Egyptian exports, while 
Egypt’s dependence upon foreign fi- 
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nancial sources has become great- 
er and the country’s socio-economic 
and political contradictions have in- 
tensified. 

Experience has shown that the free 
operation of foreign capital, with the 
government failing to hold the key po- 
sitions in the national economy, un- 
dermines progressive trends in de- 
veloping countries’ economic policies, 
strengthens the positions of the local 
middle and big bourgeoisie, extends 
the private economic sector, stimu- 
lates conservative and reactionary ele- 
ments in governments’ activities, wors- 
ens the condition of the working 
people, intensifies social contradic- 
tions and increases internal political 
tensions. 

Today the People’s Republic of 
China is actively pursuing an open 
door policy provided for in the 1982 
Chinese Constitution. Given the tech- 
nological gap between China and 
the industrially developed countries, 
the inflow of foreign capital is consid- 
ered an important means of acquir- 
ing modern technology and manage- 
tial technique. In 1979, China started 
to set up ‘“‘special economic zones” 
in order to stimulate foreign invest- 
ments. According to Chinese fore- 
casts, throughout the 1980s China will 
be able to draw in foreign capital to 
the tune of $40 to 50 billion, while by 
the year 2000 foreign investments will 
reach approximately $200 billion. At 
present, roughly fifty per cent of all 
foreign investments are earmarked for 
non-productive industries (foreign 
tourism, trade, services, public utili- 
ties). Key sectors of the manufacturing 
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industry—which to a considerable 
extent determine the level of technol- 
ogical progress—absorb no more than 
20 per cent of foreign investments. 
Moreover, the West is trying to mani- 
pulate the scale of its top investors’ 
participation in financing and sup- 
plying China’s economic modernisa- 
tion to obtain political and economic 
concessions. 


Organisation for Economic Co- 

operation and Development (OECD), 
an organisation of capitalist states 
founded in 1960 on a US initiative to 
replace the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 
Its aims are to coordinate the eco- 
nomic and trade policies of the mem- 
bers and to work out common pol- 
icies of aid to developing countries. 
The organisation was established 
because developed capitalist countries 
wished to join efforts in the face of 
the growing economic potential and 
political prestige of the socialist coun- 
tries and the development of the nation- 
al liberation movement in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, to counter- 
act the division of the capitalist world 
into opposing economic groupings, as 
well as to reduce the scale of rivalry 
between the US, West European coun- 
tries and Japan. 

OECD was formed following a con- 
vention signed in Paris in 1960, which 
came into force in 1961. As of 1986, 
the organisation’s members are 24 
developed capitalist countries; its 
headquarters are in Paris. 

The governing body of OECD is the 
Council where each member country 
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is represented. Current matters are 
handled by the Secretariat, headed by 
a Secretary-General, who is appoint- 
ed by decision of the Council for a 
term of five years. The organisation 
carries out its practical work through 
the Executive Committee and a num- 
ber of specialised committees, such as 
Economic Policy Committee, Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee and Trade 
Committee, etc. 

In recent years, coordination of 
economic policies and search for a new 
economic strategy of capitalist coun- 
tries have acquired increased impor- 
tance in OECD activities. OECD has 
been active in looking for ways 
and means of overcoming cyclic and 
structural crises and in drawing up new 
conceptions of economic develop- 
ment. One example is the OECD’s 
theory of locomotives evolved on the 
threshold of the 1980s, which holds 
that the most economically advanced 
countries, i.e., the US, the FRG, and 
Japan, must act as an integral motive 
force of economic growth, with other 
countries supporting their effort. 

However, the member countries fre- 
quently fail to implement OECD deci- 
sions not because they are not binding 
on them but mostly due to the diver- 
sity of interests within the OECD. 
Efforts by leading capitalist countries 
to provide for a coordinated economic 
policy do not eliminate inter-imperialist 
contradictions. These efforts clash 
with the tendency towards national 
isolation as well as with attempts by 
some countries to solve their problems 
at the expense of other, less developed 
countries. The selfish financial poli- 
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cies of the US in the early 80s, which 
caused its partners serious economic 
difficulties, provide a striking example. 
The fact that the organisation’s impor- 
tance is decreasing and that there is 
a growing conflict of interests between 
the major capitalist powers, on the one 
hand, and smaller countries, on the 
other, can be seen at meetings of the 
Big Seven, where leaders of the indus- 
trialised capitalist countries have re- 
peatedly tried to work out a common 
strategy to be followed by the entire 
capitalist world. 


Organisation of African Unity 

(OAU), the largest political organ- 
isation of African countries which 
comprises 50 nations (except South 
Africa). It was founded in 1963 by 
a Conference of heads of state and 
government of independent African 
countries. 

The goals of the OAU, as formulat- 
ed in its Charter, include develop- 
ment of comprehensive political and 
economic cooperation between 
African countries and consolidation of 
their international influence, protec- 
tion of their sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and independence, and 
coordination of their activities in for- 
eign policy, economics, defence and 
culture. A major trend in the organi- 
sation’s activities is fighting colonial- 
ism on the continent and actively op- 
posing imperialist interference into the 
affairs of African countries. The pro- 
claimed fundamentals of the OAU pol- 
icy are non-alignment and coopera- 
tion in the spirit of the UN Charter. 

The OAU supreme body is the 
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annual Assembly of Heads of State 
and Government. The supreme execu- 
tive organ is the Council of Foreign 
Ministers which convenes twice a year. 
The current administrative functions 
are performed by the General Secre- 
tariat. The OAU organs include sev- 
eral committees and commissions. Its 
headquarters are in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

The OAU plays a major consoli- 
dating role in the making of indepen- 
dent Africa and in the general polit- 
ical, economic and cultural devel- 


opment of the continent. It has 
been successful in strengthening coop- 
eration between African countries in 
all spheres of their contacts and in 
settling disputes on the continent 
while consistently following an anti- 


imperialist and anti-colonialist line. 

The struggle of African peoples for 
peace, freedom and solidarity is, how- 
ever, being opposed by imperialist 
forces trying to paralyse and split 
OAU. In particular, its unity is subvert- 
ed by stirring up differences over 
Western Sahara problem. The USA is 
doing everything possible to incite en- 
mity among the African states, iso- 
late progressively oriented countries 
which are combating imperialism and 
neocolonialism, and to support right- 
wing forces in order to perpetuate its 
own military, political and economic 
presence in Africa. 

The USSR has _ unswervingly 
supported OAU as an influential inter- 
national body which is instrumental 
in solving the problems facing Africa. 
It opposes imperialist attempts to 
split the African countries and to hin- 





der the anti-imperialist, anti-colonial- 
jst and anti-racist activities of OAU. 


Organisation of American States, 
see OAS. 


Organisation of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries, see OAPEC. 


Organisation of Central American 

States (ODECA), a regional organ- 
isation consisting of Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
Nicaragua that was founded in 1951. 
The organisation’s higher authorities 
are the conferences of heads of govern- 
ment of the member states and of For- 
eign Ministers; its permanent working 
bodies are the Executive Council and 
the General Secretariat. ODECA’s 
headquarters are in San Salvador. 

ODECA’s official purpose is to pro- 
mote the political, economic and cul- 
tural cooperation of Central American 
states. In fact, the organisation’s pol- 
icies are to a considerable extent in- 
fluenced by the US, which seeks to 
turn it into an anti-communist mili- 
tary bloc to be used against the nation- 
al liberation movement in Central 
America. Several of the organisation’s 
members are tied to the US by bilat- 
eral military agreements. In 1962, the 
US pressured ODECA into forming a 
Central American Defence Council 
(CONDECA), the decision being ju- 
Tidically formalised in 1965. The 
Council’s basic objective is to promote 
“tegional defence”, “collective se- 
curity”, and integration of the mem- 
ber countries’ armed forces. In 1966, 
the US imposed upon ODECA an 
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agreement on cooperation with the 
OAS. 

In the late 60s, ODECA found itself 
in a crisis brought about by the polit- 
ical and economic contradictions be- 
tween its members as well as by their 
different political orientations. Its in- 
tervention in Cuban and the Domi- 
nican Republic’s affairs led to Costa 
Rica’s withdrawal from CONDECA 
(1967) and subsequently from ODECA 
(1969). Honduras withdrew from 
ODECA in 1971. After the victorious 
revolution in Nicaragua, ODECA and 
CONDECA have been, in fact, in- 
effective. 

Recent years have seen increasing 
dissent among the Central American 
countries, in particular the dispute in- 
volving El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Honduras. The bone of contention is 
the latter’s claim to leadership in Cen- 
tral America and that country’s partici- 
pation in US military manoeuvres. 
Similarly, these countries display dif- 
ferent attitudes as regards the Conta- 
dora Group activities aimed at a peace- 
ful settlement of the Central American 
conflict (see Central America, Situa- 
tion in). In May 1986 the Presidents of 
five countries signed a joint declara- 
tion on setting up a Central American 
Parliament as a consultative body. The 
forces of militarism, led by the United 
States, have been trying to revive 
ODECA and CONDECA, and to use 
them for the purposes of aggres- 
sion against Nicaragua. 


Organisation of the Islamic Confer- 
ence (OIC), an international organ- 


isation which unites 45 Islamic states 
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in Asia and Africa and the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) on the 
basis of religious community. Since 
1975 it has had observer status in the 
UN. It was founded in 1972 on the 
initiative of conservative Arab coun- 
tries. The supreme body is a triennial 
summit meeting. The executive organ 
is an annual Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. The General Secretariat, 
headquartered in Jidda (Saudi Arabia), 
is a permanent body. According to its 
Charter, the goals of OIC are to 
encourage Islamic solidarity and de- 
velop cooperation between the mem- 
ber nations, arrange consultations 


between them in international orga- 
nisations, promote abolition of racial 
discrimination and elimination of colo- 
nialism in all its forms, take measures 
to maintain world peace and security, 
support the struggle of the Palestinian 


people for the restoration of its rights 
and liberation of its lands, coordinate 
efforts for the preservation of Muslim 
holy places, etc. 

OIC activities are inconsistent due 
to the significant differences in the lev- 
els of socio-economic development of 
the member nations and in their in- 
ternal and foreign policies. Concern- 
ing the Palestine problem OIC emphas- 
ises liberation of Jerusalem with its 
al-Aqsa Mosque, one of the most 
revered Muslim holy shrines, rath- 
er than the PLO programme of creat- 
ing an independent Palestinian state. 
Pursuing an anti-imperialist policy, 
many member nations also adhere to 
the line of anti-ccommunism. The most 
notorious example of this has been the 
OIC position on events concerning Af- 
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ghanistan. In January 1980, the mem- 
bership of the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan in OIC was suspended and 
the so-called “Afghan problem” is con- 
tinuously kept on the Conference 
agenda by its reactionary wing for 
anti-Afghan and anti-Soviet purposes. 
The events in the Middle East in the 
late 70s and early 80s (the Camp Da- 
vid Accords, the Jraq-Iran conflict, the 
tise of Islamic fundamentalism) made 
the differences inside OIC sharper. 


Organisation of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries, see OPEC. 


Orthodoxy, one of the three main 
trends in Christianity (the others being 
Catholicism and Protestantism); it 
emerged as its Eastern branch after the 
disintegration of the Roman Empire 
(395) and took its final shape after the 
separation of the Roman and Constan- 
tinople Churches (1054). Orthodoxy is 
spread chiefly in Eastern Europe and 
the Middle East. Initially it was the 
official religion of the Byzantine Em- 
pire; subsequently, however, under the 
impact of certain specific features of 
its historical development, both the 
religious dogma and the organisation 
of Orthodox Churches changed. The 
Orthodox Church renounces a number 
of dogmas upheld by the Catholic 
Church and prescribes modified sac- 
raments and other rites. As distinct 
from the Catholic Church, the Ortho- 
dox Church has no single religious 
centre and no single head of the 
Church. There are 15 independent 
branches, among them the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, the Georgian Church, 


















the Church of Cyprus, the American 
Orthodox Church, etc. 

Prior to 1917, the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church was the biggest property- 
owner in Russia and comprised a 
component part of the anti-popular, 
exploitative regime; in 1923 it re- 
nounced its anti-Soviet activities, and 
in 1927, it called on believers and the 
clergy to be loyal citizens of the 
USSR. The Orthodox Church exists 
in the USSR on voluntary donations 
by believers; it has two theological 
academies and several seminaries, 
and publishes ecclesiastical books. 

Despite the difference in the church 
rules and organisation, and in the 
assessments of vital contemporary 
problems, the Orthodox Churches all 
maintain mutual contacts, take part in 
the’ ecumenical movement and in all- 
Orthodox conferences convened since 
1961. 

The Orthodox Church maintains 
regular ecumenical contacts and a dia- 
logue with the Catholic and Protes- 
tant Churches, and vigorously partici- 
pates in the work of the World Coun- 


cil of Churches (WCC) and the Confer- 
ence of European Churches (CEC). 
Recently, owing to the mounting 
threat of nuclear war, the Orthodox 
Church has assumed a more active 
peacemaking stand within the frame- 
work of these organisations. Thus, the 
Orthodox delegation at the General 
Assembly of the WCC held in 1983 
in Vancouver, Canada, came forward 
with several peace initiatives and took 
an active part in the discussion of and 
voting on resolutions condemning the 
US aggressive policies in Central Amer- 
ica, the racial policy of South Africa, 
the Israeli policy of seizures and annex- 
ation, etc. Many Orthodox Churches 
are engaged in intensive social charity 
work, providing relief to hunger- 
stricken developing countries, and 
assisting the International Red Cross, 
Peace Committees, and other anti-war 
organisations. The Orthodox Church 
plays a considerable part in world de- 
velopments today, turning its efforts 
towards improving the international 
climate and preventing a nuclear 
catastrophe. 
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PaasikiviKekkonen Line, the for- 
eign policy course Finland has been 
pursuing since the end of World 
War II, which is aimed at maintaining 
and developing friendly, goodneigh- 
bourly relations with the USSR. The 
policy named after Finland’s Presi- 
dents Juho Kusti Paasikivi and Urho 
Kaleva Kekkonen, is based on the 
Soviet Finnish Treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation and Mutual Assistance 
(1948), the term of which has been 


extended three times without any 
changes—in 1955, 1970 and 1983. 
The chief principle underlying the 
Paasikivi-Kekkonen Line is a streng- 
thening and development of friendship 


and cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. This foreign policy is con- 
sonant with Finland’s striving to 
maintain friendly relations with all 
countries. Finland does not partici- 
pate in military blocs or the arms 
race; it supports collective efforts 
by all states to ensure peaceful co- 
existence between states, irrespective 
of their social system. In accordance 
with this policy, Finland backed the 
initiative of the USSR and other 
socialist countries to convene the 
Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe, the concluding stage 
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of which was held in Helsinki, Finland’s 
capital. The code of inter-state inter- 
course principles adopted at the 
Conference and known as the Helsin- 
ki Accords largely absorbed the time- 
tested experience gained in the rela- 
tions between the USSR and Fin- 
land. 

Opponents of detente and politi- 
cal cooperation between East and West 
try to discredit the real content of 
Soviet-Finnish relations, showing them 
in a false light. To do so, the Western 
mass media have coined the term 
“Finlandisation’”, implying that there 
is a certain “threat from the East” 
for states that develop friendly rela- 
tions with the USSR. The absurdity 
of such allegations has been proved 
by the way the Paasikivi-Kekkonen 
Line has been exerting a favourable 
influence on political reality through- 
out the postwar period. The impor- 
tance of Soviet-Finnish goodneigh- 
bourly relations and of the foreign 
policy Finland has been pursuing since 
the end of World War II goes far 
beyond the framework of bilateral 
relations; it exemplifies equitable and 
mutually beneficial relations of peace- 
ful coexistence and friendly coopera- 
tion between a great and a small 





country with different socio-economic 
systems. These relations have a stimu- 
lating effect on Finland’s economy, 
and promote its international prestige. 
The Paasikivi-Kekkonen Line is ac- 
claimed by the Finns as the founda- 
tion of the peace and wellbeing they 
have been enjoying longer than ever 
before. Meeting the vital interests of 
the peoples of both countries, Soviet- 
Finnish relations serve to deepen and 
expand the process of European 
cooperation and to strengthen peace 
throughout the world. 


Pacific Community, a _ regional 
grouping in the Pacific Ocean to 
consist of the USA, Japan, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Korea 
and the ASEAN member states con- 
templated by the ruling circles in 
certain imperialist countries, partic- 
ularly the USA and Japan. 

The idea arose in Japan in the late 
1960s in the hope that Japanese 
monopolies would benefit most from 
the region’s economic integration. In 
the late 70s the idea was supported 
by the USA, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand hoping that they would 
gain easier access to the markets and 
resources of the region’s countries 
and also weaken the impact of Japa- 
nese products on their national markets. 
Intending to lend this association a 
military-political nature, the US ruling 
circles link it with their plans to knock 
together another, Eastern front to 
fight the socialist countries through 
combining NATO, ANZUS, US bi- 
lateral alliances with Japan and South 
Korea into a single chain of blocs and 
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also involving the ASEAN countries. 
As the USA sees it, the Pacific Com- 
munity is also aimed at cutting the 
ASEAN members away from the 
Non-Aligned Movement, preventing 
the countries of Southeast Asia from 
becoming a Zone of peace and neutral- 
ity, oppose countries in the region 
with different social systems to each 
other which in practice would worsen 
the international atmosphere even 
further. 

The ASEAN countries on the whole 
have adopted a watchful attitude to 
the idea fearing, with good reason, 
that the community would become a 
carrier of neocolonialism, would con- 
tribute to their economic enslavement 
by the transnational corporations and 
would link them closer to Washington’s 
aggressive foreign policies. Australia 
and New Zealand expressed disagree- 
ment with the plans to create a Pacif- 
ic Community along American and 
Japanese lines. Under the circum- 
stances, Japan in 1985 put forward 
the concept that cooperation with 
the Pacific Community should be 
confined to economic, scientific and 
technical ties and culture. 

The USSR resolutely opposes the 
attempts to use the Pacific Commun- 
ity to veil a closed regional grouping 
capable of becoming yet another mili- 
tarist bloc. It calls upon all peoples in 
Asia and the Pacific to pool their ef- 
forts in searching for ways towards 
peace, security and prosperity in the 
region. An easing of tension in the 
Asia-Pacific region and a solution to 
the pressing economic problems is pos- 
sible through broad cooperation on 
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the basis of the equality and mutual 
advantage of all countries of the region 
irrespective of differences in social sys- 
tem. The Soviet Union expresses wil- 
lingness to take a very active part in 
such cooperation. In 1986 it particip- 
ated (for the first time) in the Confer- 
ence on Pacific Economic Cooperation 
as an observer and expressed readiness 
to become a full-fledged member of 
this non-governmental organisation. 


Pacifism, a trend in the anti-war 
movement in Western countries, the 
adherents of which come out against 
all kinds of war, irrespective of its 
nature and goals. Pacifists condemn 
any armed struggle involving human 
losses on moral grounds; they are 
not concerned with the causes generat- 
ing wars, believing that they can be 
averted by means of persuasion. 
Pacifism is connected with the bour- 
geois-liberal ideology, and attracts 
large numbers of democratically- 
minded people. 

The first pacifist organisations 
emerged in Great Britain and the 
USA and became widespread in the 
late 19th century. International paci- 
fist congresses, which at that time 
rallied advanced sections of intellec- 
tuals, repeatedly demanded that war as 
such be banned, general disarmament 
be carried out, controversies arising 
between states be settled in interna- 
tional courts of arbitration, etc. Pa- 
cifist slogans were also used by reac- 
tionary circles in an effort to suppress 
the revolutionary and national libera- 
tion movement. 

After World War II, there was a 
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new upsurge of pacifism. In the 
setting of mounting militarism in all 
the main spheres of life in the USA 
and other capitalist countries, this 
rise of the pacifist movement, as well 
as of the anti-war movement as a 
whole, was due to the fact that a new 
world war and the use of nuclear 
weapons threaten the very existence 
of the human race. The pacifist move- 
ment reached a peak in Western 
Europe in the 80s, in connection with 
the NATO decision to deploy new 
American medium-range nuclear 
missiles on the territory of several 
European states. 

At present, support for peace and 
condemnation of war serve to unite 
Communists and pacifists. However, 
while pacifists base their attitudes 
towards war and peace and the arms 
race exclusively on moral norms, 
and sometimes on religious grounds, 
Communists, though they do not 
reject a general human approach, 
nevertheless emphasise the priority of 
the social and class factors that stimu- 
late the arms race, breed international 
tension and increase the threat of war; 
they take a _ concrete historical 
approach to the problem of war, 
drawing a clear line of distinction 
between aggressive actions, on the 
one hand, and forced defensive meas- 
ures and social or national liberation 
struggles, on the other. Since the 
threat of a nuclear holocaust has 
become quite real, the communist 
and workers’ parties, while pointing 
out the inadequate, limited nature of 
pacifism, still consider it their duty to 
join ranks with this movement, as with 
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all peaceloving forces, in the struggle 
against the war danger. 

Many genuine pacifists actively 
cooperate with the mass peace move- 
ment, taking part in the campaign 
to avert a thermonuclear war, achieve 
disarmament and strengthen overall 
peace and security of nations, and to 
attain detente. 


Palestine Problem, the key problem 
of the Middle East conflict, connected 
with ensuring the right of the Arab 
people of Palestine to self-determina- 
tion and establishment of an inde- 
pendent national state on Palestinian 
territory now occupied by Israel. 

After the abolition of the British 
mandate over Palestine in Novem- 
ber 1947,.the UN General Assembly 
adopted Resolution 181 (Partition 
Resolution), according to which Pal- 
estine was divided into two states: 
the Jewish (14,100 sq km) and the 
Arab (11,100 sq km). The population 
living on the territory apportioned to 
the Jewish state was 1,009,000 people 
(including 510,000 Arabs and 499,000 
Jews), and that of the Arab part of 
Palestine consisted of 759,000 people 
(749,000 Arabs and 10,000 Jews). 
The cities of Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem, with their holy shrines, were to 
become an independent administrative 
unit enjoying a special international 
status under the UN _ Trusteeship 
Council. The proclamation of both 
States’ independence was set for not 
later than October 1, 1948. The UN 
Resolution was only partially put 
into effect—in May 1948, the establish- 
ment of the Jewish state of Israel was 





announced. In the course of the war 
that immediately broke out between 
Israel and the Arab countries (Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and _ Iraq), 
Israel occupied the greater part of the 
territory that had been apportioned 
for the Arab Palestine state, as well as 
part of Jerusalem (6,700 sq km in all). 
The remaining part of the territory 
was annexed by Jordan (the West bank 
of the Jordan, including the Eastern 
part of Jerusalem) and Egypt (the 
Gaza Strip). 

Even before the state of Israel was 
proclaimed, about 250,000 Arabs had 
been driven out of the lands of their 
ancestors by the terror, threats and 
fraud practised by the Zionist organ- 
isations against the indigenous Arab 
population. Israel’s seizure of the Arab 
territories and the driving out of the 
native population engendered the 
problem of Arab Palestinian refugees, 
who, by June 1967, officially num- 
bered 1,344,000 people. Many thous- 
ands of Palestinians were scattered 
over different countries. 

The Palestine problem became even 
more acute after the Israeli aggression 
against Egypt, Jordan and Syria in 
June 1967. Israel occupied the former 
Palestine territories—the West bank of 
the Jordan and the Gaza Strip—as 
well as the Sinai Peninsula (Egypt) 
and the Golan Heights (Syria). Follow- 
ing this act of aggression, the number 
of Palestinian refugees grew by another 
400,000 people, who found them- 
selves outside their motherland. 

The Israeli authorities deny the 
Palestinians the right to return to 
their native land, as well as that to 
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self-determination and establishment 
of a state of their own. They declare 
that all the Palestine territories belong 
to Israel ‘‘by historical right”, and are 
pursuing a ‘creeping annexation” 
policy with respect to the occupied 
Palestinian lands, building numerous 
Jewish settlements there. They are 
also trying to change the demograph- 
ic pattern of the occupied West 
Bank of the Jordan, including an- 
nexed East Jerusalem. In 1980, the 
Israeli government has proclaimed the 
whole of Jerusalem its “eternal and 
indivisible” capital. In pursuing such 
policies, it relies on the all-out support 
of the USA, which sponsored the 
Israeli-Egyptian Camp David deal 
(1978) which envisages granting ‘‘ad- 
ministrative autonomy”’ to the Pales- 
tinians. 

Israel does not, in fact, recognise 


the existence of the Palestinian people 
and conducts a policy of genocide 
towards it, as was graphically dem- 
onstrated during the Israeli aggres- 


sion in Lebanon in mid-1982 and 
certain other Israeli actions. The 
Western powers, above all the USA, 
also virtually deny the Palestinians 
the right to set up a national state. 
They see the Palestine problem as a 
refugee problem rather than one of 
a nation forcibly deprived of its 
homeland and scattered over many 
countries. The so-called Reagan Plan 
(1982) provides for only granting 
autonomy to the Palestinian Arabs 
within the framework of the Kingdom 
of Jordan. 

The Palestinian people has never 
become reconciled to being deprived 
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of its legitimate national rights to 
have its native land and statehood. 
The first organisations of the Palestine 
Resistance Movement (PRM) arose on 
Palestinian territory in 1948, to rebuff 
actions by Zionist terrorist groups. 
Later, the struggle by the Palestinian 
people to resurrect its inalienable 
rights was headed by the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO), set 
up in 1964. The growth of the PLO’s 
political influence among the Palesti- 
nians, in the Arab countries and the 
world over has been evidenced by its 
recognition internationally. since 1974, 
the PLO has enjoyed the status of a 
UN observer; it is a member of the 
Non-Aligned Movement, the Arab 
League, and the Organisation of the 
Islamic Conference. The PLO has its 
own diplomatic missions in more 
than 70 countries. 

Regrettably, discord among the var- 
ious Palestinian organisations making 
up the PLO on the issue of the ways 
and means to achieve a settlement of 
the Middle East conflict and solve 
the Palestine problem have split its 
ranks; this, naturally, makes its strug- 
gle to restore the legitimate rights of 
the Arab Palestinian people much 
more difficult. 

The Soviet Union’s stand on the 
Middle East conflict is determined by 
its conviction that the meeting of the 
Palestinian people’s inalienable rights, 
including the right to set up its own 
sovereign state, is a major condition 
for establishing a just and durable 
peace in the Middle East. The Soviet 
Union supports implementation of the 
UN General Assembly resolution on 
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the Palestine problem. It maintains 
that lasting peace in the Middle 
East can only be secured through 
collective efforts, by holding an inter- 
national conference with the parti- 
cipation of all parties concerned, 
including the PLO. 


Palme Commission, the Independent 
Commission on Disarmament and Se- 
curity Issues established in the autumn 
of 1980 on the initiative of Olof 
Palme, a prominent public figure, 
the then Prime Minister of Sweden, 
who had been the Commission’s first 
chairman up to the moment of his 
violent death. It is represented by 
various political parties and organisa- 
tions, scholars and diplomats from 17 
countries of Europe, America, Asia 
and Africa, among them Academician 
Georgi Arbatov, member of the CPSU 
Central Committee and Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR; Cyrus 
Vance, former US Secretary of State; 
Egon Bahr, expert on disarmament in 
the West German Social Democratic 
Party; David Owen, former British 
Foreign Secretary, and others. The 
Commission drafts concrete disarma- 
ment proposals, holds regular meetings 
to discuss disarmament and security 
problems, and carries out other work 
to bring those issues to the attention 
of the world public and individual 
States. The Commission’s meetings 
are the main form of its activities. 

The Commission elaborated and 
presented to the Second Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly 
on Disarmament (1982) a report 
“Security for All. Disarmament Pro- 


gramme’’, which contained a review of 
the current situation and an outline 
of measures designed to enhance se- 
curity and prevent a nuclear war. In 
the course of its work on the report, 
the Commission succeeded in over- 
coming differences in approaches and 
views on urgent contemporary issues. 
Among the Commission’s basic con- 
clusions reflected in the report are the 
following: the concept of deterrence 
by means of weapons should be 
replaced by a doctrine of security for 
all; the belief that a “limited” nuclear 
war is possible is a dangerous illusion, 
as any local nuclear exchange would 
almost inevitably escalate into a global 
conflict with catastrophic consequen- 
ces; the prevention of nuclear conflict 
requires radical qualitative and quanti- 
tative nuclear arms limitation and 
reduction and cessation of the arms 
race. The Commission supported the 
idea of general and complete disarma- 
ment and proposed the elaboration of 
a concrete and comprehensive program- 
me of action. The Commission’s con- 
clusions stressed the need for con- 
tinued strategic arms limitation (SALT) 
talks, supported the 1972 Soviet- 
American Treaty on the Limitation of 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems (the 
ABM Treaty) and pointed to the 
importance of continued negotiations 
and the conclusion of a treaty on the 
complete and general cessation of 
nuclear testing, limiting the arms 
trade, and so on. 

Most of the participants in the UN 
General Assembly Special Session on 
Disarmament responded favourably to 
the report, with only the officials of 
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some Western countries, in particular 
the US, expressing disagreement with 
the Commission’s proposals. The Pal- 
me Commission works in close cooper- 
ation with other international organi- 
sations, including the Brandt Commis- 
sion, and with the anti-war movement. 


Panturkism, an aggressive chauvinist 
doctrine of the reactionary circles of 
the Turkish bourgeoisie. Panturkism 
claims that there is a single Turkish na- 
tion and propagates the idea of unify- 
ing under Turkey’s aegis all peoples of 
the Turkic language group into a 
“Great Turan” state (including a 
part of the territory of Albania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Cyprus, the 


USSR, Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
China). 

The emergence of Panturkism was 
promoted by research done by Euro- 


pean Turk experts in the second half 
of the 19th century, who showed that 
the Turkic languages had a common 
origin. The doctrine of Panturkism was 
broadly used by the imperialist states 
for political purposes. For example, 
in order to weaken the Russian empire, 
some European countries supported 
the propaganda of Panturkism con- 
ducted by the Osman Empire among 
the Turk language peoples of tsarist 
Russia. 

During the Second World War the 
“Turkestan Committee” uniting na- 
tionalist and Panturkist emigrants ope- 
rated in Nazi Germany. Helped by 
Turkish generals, Hitler’s High Com- 
mand tried to form combat units 
from among prisoners of war of 
Turkish descent. Meanwhile, secret 
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Panturkist societies were being set up 
and Panturkist literature published 
in Turkey. In 1944, in the face of 
fascist Germany’s inevitable defeat, 
the Turkish government declared the 
Panturkists activity anti-constitu- 
tional. 

In the late 60s the National Action 
Party (NAP) was formed in Turkey 
with the aim of creating a Turkey 
with a population of 100 million, 
economically and militarily power- 
ful, made strong by its “nationalist 
cadres’, and under firm leadership 
and uniting all ‘‘foreign Turks’. Along 
with other right-wing forces, NAP’s 
youth organisations launched a mas- 
sive campaign of terror in Turkey and 
abroad against the country’s progres- 
sive forces. In 1980, following the 
military coup, NAP was outlawed, 
but its sections abroad continued 
to operate. NAP is strongest among 
the 1.5 million Turks working in the 
FRG: extreme nationalist Panturkist 
“cultural events’ are held, “Koran 
schools” are organised, karate instruc- 
tion groups function, etc. NAP 
branches are also active in the Benelux 
countries. 

A congress of the right-wing Peo- 
ple’s Party took place in late 1985 in 
Turkey. It declared itself NAP’s 
successor and was renamed the Nation- 
alist Labour Party. Its ideological base 
is Panturkism and it has formulated a 
demagogic social programme designed 
to attract to the party the urban and 
rural middle classes, a part of the 
working class, and declassé elements. 

The most well-known international 
action by the Panturkists was the as- 





sassination attempt on Pope John 
Paul II by the Turkish terrorist Meh- 
med Ali Agca on 13 May 1981 in the 
Vatican. This crime was used by 
Western special services to fabricate 
the ‘Antonov affair’? and launch a 
noisy anti-Bulgarian and anti-socialist 
campaign. The trial showed that 
there were no grounds whatsoever 
for the charges against the Bulgarian 
citizen. At the same time, the world 
became aware of the activity of the 
Turkish neofascists. Their links with 
extreme right-wing forces in Western 
Europe, Western special services and 
the Lebanese phalangists were re- 
vealed, and the channels and sources 
by which the Panturkist activists 
receive money and weapons were 
exposed. 


Paris Club, an informal association 
of official Western creditors engaged 
in the settlement of foreign (state 
or state-guaranteed) debts; it was 
formed in 1956 by representatives of 
12 West European countries meeting 
in Paris to negotiate Argentina’s in- 
debtedness under bilateral clearing 
accounts. The name of the associa- 
tion epitomises the traditional proce- 
dures that have taken shape over the 
decades, rather than the venue of the 
negotiations. From 1956 to 1982, 
the Paris Club has settled foreign debts 
amounting to a total of $ 10 billion. 

The settlement of debts within the 
framework of the Paris Club is effect- 
ed by deferment of the payments 
due over the next year or eighteen 
months. The conditions that have to 
be met, have no easy-term elements, 
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so many countries have to ask for 
more credit again and again; for 
example, India has done so 9 times, 
Zaire, Pakistan and Turkey—S times 
each, etc. High interest rates set for 
the deferment of foreign debts serve, 
in the final count, to exacerbate the 
problem of foreign indebtedness. 

The Paris Club activities are, in fact, 
a form of imperialism’s policies in 
international economic relations aimed 
at building a united front of Western 
creditors against a debtor country 
and imposing on it certain conditions 
for the payments settlement. The 
Paris Club also helps achieve a rela- 
tively equitable distribution among the 
creditor states of the losses incurred 
because of the insolvency of the 
debtor states. 

PCC, see Political Consultative 
Committee. 


Peace Corps, an organisation of 
volunteers established in the US in 
1961 on the initiative of President 
Kennedy. Officially, its mission is to 
provide technical: aid and _ skilled 
personnel to Asian, African and Latin 
American countries. But in fact it 
is an instrument of US ideological, 
political and economic penetration in 
these countries. It is used as a weapon 
against national liberation movement, 
for the gathering and analysing of 
information, and for ideological 
pressure, including, in part, the propa- 
ganda of the so-called American way 
of life and anti-communist propa- 
ganda. Since 1971 the Peace Corps has 
been part of ACTION, a US govern- 
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ment agency, and has been financed 
out of foreign aid appropriations. The 
total cost of running the organisation 
between 1961 and 1979 has been 
estimated at $ 1.5 billion. 

The Peace Corps is staffed by 
volunteers recruited from among col- 
lege graduates. Following screening 
and specialised training, they are 
assigned to developing countries to 
work as teachers and _ instructors 
(60 per cent of the total), agricultur- 
al experts (20 per cent), health care 
personnel (10 per cent), etc. The 
FBI and the C/A are actively involved. 

Initially the developing countries 
welcomed the arrival of Peace Corps 
“experts”, which explains the fact 
that the membership of the organisa- 
tion swelled from 500 in 1961 to 
11,500 in 1966. Subsequently, 
though, in view of the neocolonialist 
nature of the agency’s activities, 
demand for the services of the Ameri- 
can “experts” dwindled; some coun- 
tries stopped using their services. In 
recent years, the Peace Corps has 
been active in 92 countries. In 1986 
it had 10,000 volunteers. 

By 1970, similar organisations had 
been established in other capitalist 
countries as well. These include the 
German Development Service in the 
FRG, Volunteers of Progress in 
France, the Swiss Volunteer Service, 
the International Voluntary Service in 
Great Britain, and so on. 


Peace Programme, the key objec- 
tives of the struggle against the nuclear 
danger and the arms race, for main- 
taining and strengthening international 
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peace, which were advanced by the 
24th (1971) and further developed 
by the 25th (1976), 26th (1981) 
and 27th (1986) CPSU Congresses. 

In 1971, the Peace Programme 
proposed specific measures to elimi- 
nate hotbeds of war danger, ensure a 
radical turn towards detente and 
peace in Europe and establish a sys- 
tem of collective security on the con- 
tinent; it envisaged a firm rebuff to 
all attempts at aggression, establish- 
ment in international politics of the 
principle of the non-use of force or 
threat of using force (see Prohibition 
of the Threat or Use of Force), a step- 
up of the struggle aimed at terminat- 
ing the arms race, and bringing about 
conditions conducive to disarmament, 
as well as completely eradicating 
colonial regimes, waging an unrelent- 
ing struggle against racism and apart- 
heid, and deepening mutually bene- 
ficial comprehensive cooperation in 
all spheres with interested states. 

The Peace Programme reflects the 
objective requirements of social de- 
velopment; it has met with broad 
support from all peaceloving forces. 
A number of far-reaching measures to 
improve the international situation 
and implement the principles of peace- 
ful coexistence were taken on its 
basis in the first half of the 70s; many 
of the resultant changes were reflect- 
ed in the Final Act of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (1975). 

The basic principles of the Soviet 
foreign policy laid down at the 25th 
CPSU Congress (1976) were aimed at 
stopping the arms race, reducing the 





stockpiles of weapons, at disarmament, 
a deepening of international detente 
and its materialisation in specific 
forms of mutually beneficial coopera- 
tion between states, and consistent 
implementation of the Helsinki Ac- 
cords, elimination of the remaining 
hotbeds of war, the remnants of the 
colonial system, seats of racism, 
precluding violations of equality and 
independence of nations, and abo- 
lition of discrimination and inequality 
in international economic relations. 

The Peace Programme for the 
80s adopted at the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress (1981) contains new proposals 
aimed at consolidating international 
security, such as confidence-building 
measures inthe world’s various regions, 
talks with the USA on a limitation 
and reduction of strategic and all 
other types of weapons on the princi- 
ples of equality and equal security, 
as well as certain other measures to 
ease international tension. The Soviet 
Union suggested, in particular: (1) in 
addition to the existing practice of 
pre-notification of large-scale land 
force exercises on the territory of 
European states, including the Western 
regions of the USSR, that notifica- 
tion also be given of naval and air 
force exercises, and of all major 
troop movements; that the zone of 
application of such measures be ex- 
tended to the entire European part of 
the USSR on the condition that the 
Western states correspondingly ex- 
tend the zone of confidence-building 
Measures; (2) that specific talks be 
held with all interested parties on 
confidence-building measures in the 
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Far East; (3) that the international 
aspects be discussed, either separately 
or in a package, involved in ensuring 
peace and security in the Persian Gulf 
and regulating the situation connected 
with Afghanistan; (4) that the SALT 
talks with the USA be continued 
while retaining all positive results 
that have been already achieved in 
this area; (5) that an agreement be 
reached without delay on introduc- 
ing a moratorium on the deployment 
in Europe “of new medium-range 
nuclear missiles of NATO and the 
USSR, including US forward-based 
nuclear weapons in the region; (6) 
that an agreement be reached on set- 
ting up an authoritative international 
committee to demonstrate the need 
to prevent a nuclear catastrophe; 
(7) that an agreement be reached on 
convening a special UN Security 
Council summit session with the 
participation of leaders of other 
states to search for avenues for 
improving the international climate 
and averting war. 

Important peace initiatives formu- 
lated by the Soviet Union, in a num- 
ber of cases jointly with other socialist 
community countries, over subsequent 
years have carried on and developed 
the Peace Programme. These com- 
prised proposals for a freeze of nuclear 
arsenals; mutual non-increase of mil- 
itary expenditure and its subsequent 
reduction, while channelling the funds 
thus released for socio-econumic de- 
velopment, including in the develop- 
ing countries; initiatives on a limita- 
tion of the arms race in Europe, 
restriction and reduction of the 
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level of military presence of states in 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf; 
on a Code of Conduct for the nuclear 
powers, on non-militarisation of outer 
space and its use exclusively for peace- 
able purposes for the benefit of 
mankind; proposals for a comprehen- 
sive settlement in the Middle East, on 
the inadmissibility of the policy of 
state terrorism, etc. The Soviet Union’s 
unilateral pledge not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons is of vast 
historical significance. The Soviet 
delegation at the Stockholm Confer- 
ence on Confidence- and Security- 
Building Measures and Disarmament 
in Europe proposed that the other 
nuclear powers should also assume 
this obligation, sign an agreement on 
the mutual non-use of military force 
and the maintenance of relations of 


peace, and agree on other polit- 
ical and international legal measures 


and adopt additional measures in 
the military field, etc. 

In October 1985, the USSR pro- 
posed that an agreement be reached at 
the Soviet-American talks in Geneva 
which would completely ban space 
strike weapons for both sides and re- 
duce their nuclear arms capable of 
reaching each other’s territory radical- 
ly indeed, by 50 per cent. 

In January 1986, the Soviet Union 
put forward a comprehensive set of 
new initiatives—the Soviet comprehen- 
sive programme of disarmament—a 
concrete plan completely to liquidate 
nuclear and other types of mass de- 
struction weapons by the end of the 
century. 
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Displaying new political thinking, 
the 27th CPSU Congress formulated 
the Fundamental Principles of a com- 
prehensive system of international 
security which bring together all 
aspects of the new understanding of 
international security—the military, 
political, economic, and humanitarian 
aspects. This system includes the 
nuclear powers’ renunciation of war 
against each other or against third 
countries, prevention of an arms race 
in outer space, a halt to all nuclear 
weapons tests and the total destruc- 
tion of such weapons, a ban on and 
the destruction of chemical weapons, 
etc; strict respect for each people’s 
right freely to choose the ways and 
forms of its development; elabora- 
tion of effective confidence-building 
measures and introduction of guarant- 
ees against outside attacks, and the 
inviolability of borders; effective meth- 
ods for preventing international ter- 
rorism, renunciation of all forms of 
discrimination, blockades and_ sanc- 
tions; a new international economic 
order; more objective informing of the 
peoples, strengthening of the spirit of 
mutual understanding between them, 
eradication of genocide and apartheid, 
and other measures. The realisation of 
such a system would mean establishing 
peaceful coexistence as a universal 
principle of inter-state relations. 

The Soviet Union’s efforts at the 
Soviet-American summit in Reykjavik 
were aimed at reaching a cardinal 
solution of the problems of war and 
peace, ending the arms race and 
achieving nuclear disarmament. The 
USSR advocated total liquidation of 








the strategic offensive arms of both 
sides over a ten-year period, ridding 
the European continent of medium- 
range nuclear weapons, strengthening 
the ABM Treaty with an undertaking 
not to withdraw from it for ten years, 
and banning nuclear tests. Had they 
been accepted, these measures would 
have ushered in a new, nuclear-free 
epoch. 


Peace Research, a specific area in 
the study of international affairs 
fairly widespread in the West, engag- 
ing in a search of ways and means 
of averting international conflicts, 
of securing peaceful settlements, and 
in an examination of the problems of 
disarmament. 

Peace research began in indus 
trialised capitalist states in the mid- 
50s, when students of international 
affairs serving the interests of the 
ruling classes of capitalist society 
usually vindicated use of armed force 
as an instrument of attaining foreign 
policy objectives. Peace students in- 
cluded intellectuals specialising in 
various fields of knowledge. They 
engaged in a search for possible ways 
of resolving international problems 
without resort to the old-time meth- 
ods of armed force. Their studies, 
which followed a specific trend, 
Opposed, in effect, to the aggressive 
governmental! foreign policy doctrines 
of leading Western powers, gained a 
wide audience and their public state- 
ments and actions merged with the 
anti-war movement. In many coun- 
tries, peace students set up research 
institutes and associations cooperating 
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with antiwar movements, participat- 
ing in their actions, and often provid- 
ing them with ideological leadership. 

Peace students introduced in the 
bourgeois science of international 
affairs a wide spectrum of contradic- 
tory views. Despite the diversity of 
methods they use in their research, 
they are all as a rule ideological ad- 
versaries of Marxism-Leninism. 

Still, with the global struggle of all 
peaceloving forces for peace and dis- 
armament, the peace students’ re- 
jection of the imperialist “position- 
of-strength”’ policy has paved the way 
for contacts and cooperation between 
them and scholars from socialist 
countries in the common fight for 
detente and peaceful coexistence. 


Peaceful and Non-Peaceful Forms 

of Socialist Revolution, two basic 
forms of winning power by the work- 
ing class, determined by the concrete 
conditions of a historical situation. 
Marxism-Leninism advocates the use 
of both forms of struggle, while 
stressing that the selection of the more 
expedient one depends on the align- 
ment and correlation of class forces 
inside a given country and in the 
international arena. 

At a time when capitalism was 
growing over into a state-monopoly 
stage, Lenin examined both possible 
forms of transition to socialism, 
but did not consider them: equally 
likely to occur. The conditions of 
World War I made the peaceful win- 
ning of power problematical, yet in 
Russia, after the overthrow of tsarism, 
there emerged at certain stages of 
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revolutionary development the possi- 
bility of its growing over into a so- 
cialist revolution, primarily in parlia- 
mentary forms. However, the resis- 
tance of the bourgeoisie and the inter- 
ference of world imperialism imposed 
a civil war on the working class of 
Russia. 

A new historical situation emerged 
after World War Il. Socialist revolu- 
tions triumphed in a number of 
countries. In Europe, this was a rel- 
atively peaceful process, while in 
Asia it was accompanied by armed 
struggle. With the changed correlation 
of forces in the world arena, it be- 
came possible to obstruct the export 
of counter-revolution during the Cuban 
revolution when imperialism was 
forced to refrain from direct interven- 
tion. This has confirmed the Marxist- 
Leninist conclusion that the break-off 
of new links of imperialism is possible 
in conditions of peace. 

Today when the forces of democ- 
racy and social progress in certain 
capitalist countries are faced with the 
possibility of winning state power, 
the question of the forms in which 
this process is to be realised is ex- 
tremely important. Leftist elements 
deny the possibility of winning power 
by peaceful means and, using ultra- 
revolutionary phraseology, urge the 
working ciass to adopt sectarian, 
adventuristic actions hampering the 
solidarity of the anti-imperialist forces. 
Objectively, this stand is tantamount 
to rejection of the leading role of the 
international working class in the 
world revolutionary process, minimis- 
ing the significance of the socialist 
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world system, and a lack of faith in 
the socialist perspective of the national 
liberation movement. Right opportun- 
ists reject in principle the need for 
armed struggle, absolutise bourgeois 
parliamentarism and rule of law and 
disarm the working class in the face 
of international imperialism, which, as 
the experience of struggle for socialist 
revolutions has shown, stops at noth- 
ing to preserve its class domination. 

Lenin, stressing repeatedly the ad- 
vantages of a peaceful conquest of 
power, pointed out that the possi- 
bility of avoiding armed violence is 
ensured by an absolute preponder- 
ance of revolutionary forces over the 
bourgeoisie, constant vigilance with 
respect to the intrigues of home and 
foreign reaction. The events in Chile 
showed once again that a revolution 
that is effected by peaceful means 
must know how to defend itself 
against the armed actions of the reac- 
tionaries. 


Peaceful Coexistence, an interna- 
tional order dominated not by mili- 
tary force, but by neighbourliness and 
cooperation among states with dif- 
ferent social systems, by a broad 
exchange of accomplishments of sci- 
ence and technology, cultural values 
for the benefit of all nations. The 
discontinuance of the spending of 
huge resources for military purposes 
would make it possible to direct the 
fruits of labour for construction pur- 
poses. The newly-independent states 
would be barred from outside en- 
croachments, which would facilitate 
their national and social progress. 








There would be also propitious op- 
portunities for settling the global 
problems by collective effort. Peaceful 
coexistence meets the interests of all 
countries and all peoples. The theoret- 
jcal foundations of the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different 
social systems were elaborated by 
Lenin, who proved that it was histor- 
ically inevitable. 

From the outset the Soviet state 
built its foreign policy on the basis 
of this principle and enshrined the 
latter in its Constitution. The Peace 
Programme advanced by the 24th-27th 
Congresses of the CPSU points out a 
realistic road to peaceful cooperation 
by states with different social systems, 
to the elimination of the threat of 
war. The necessity of peaceful coexist- 
ence is recognised by the United 
Nations Charter. The Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe adopted in Helsinki 
includes ten principles of interna- 
tional relations which have been uni- 
versally recognised as a Code of peace- 
ful coexistence. These principles are 
reflected in documents signed by the 
USSR in the 70s with the FRG, 
France, the USA and other capitalist 
countries. Peaceful coexistence as the 
key principle of conducting interna- 
tional affairs embraces the sphere of 
telations between states of the two 
world systems—capitalist and socialist. 
Relations between these systems, 
Specifically between countries, such as 
the USSR and the USA, are charac- 
terised by close connections and 
interdependence, as much as by deep 
differences. In the nuclear age they 





have no other alternative save peaceful 
coexistence. In a broad sense, the 
policy of peaceful coexistence con- 
sists in that each system proves by 
force of example, not arms, which is 
best. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence 
is built on the following premises: 
renunciation of war, the threat and use 
of force as a means of settling out- 
standing questions, regulation of them 
through negotiation, non-interference 
in internal affairs and consideration 
of lawful mutual interests, the right 
of nations to freely decide their own 
destiny, strict respect for the sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity of States 
and the inviolability of their fron- 
tiers, cooperation on the basis of full 
equality and mutual benefit, fulfil- 
ment in good faith of obligations 
arising from generally recognised prin- 
ciples and norms of international 
law and from international treaties. 
Such are the fundamental principles 
of the USSR’s relations with capitalist 
states that are given statutory force by 
the Soviet Constitution. 

The supreme principle of relations 
between socialist states is the principle 
of socialist internationalism which 
highlights the mutual assistance of 
these states on the basis of class sol- 
idarity. With the growing might and 
scale of the socialist world system, 
the deepening of progressive trans- 
formations in the newly-free coun- 
tries and the further strengthening of 
ties between socialist and developing 
states, the principle of socialist inter- 
nationalism is playing a growing role 
in the evolution of international 
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relations. Its implementation results in 
the creation of additional opportu- 
nities for the consolidation of peace 
and peaceful coexistence. 

The foreign policy strategy of 
socialism is oriented towards achiev- 
ing a firm, lasting peace and security 
of the peoples, and rejects in principle 
the “export of revolution” and the 
export of counter-revolution. The pol- 
icy of peaceful coexistence conduct- 
ed by the socialist states is combined 
with solidarity with the struggle of 
the working people in the capitalist 
world and the anti-imperialist mass 
movements. 

Under peaceful coexistence, im- 
perialism’s opportunities for aggressive 
actions are radically reduced in the 
international arena. Peaceful coexis- 
tence promotes the growth of demo- 
cratic, anti-imperialist forces, obstructs 
the attempts of the imperialists to 
escalate international tensions. The 
consistent peace policy of the USSR 
and other socialist countries led in the 
70s to a turn from the Cold War to 
detente, to the broad recognition of 
the principles of peaceful coexistence 
as a norm of inter-state relations. 
Since the early 80s, the achievements 
of detente are being torpedoed by the 
US ruling circles which seek to violate 
obligations signed in the Final Act of 
the Helsinki Conference, disregard or 
discard outright bilateral Soviet-Amer- 
ican agreements on arms limitation 
and block economic cooperation 
between East and West. They have 
proclaimed a crusade against commu- 
nism and stepped up psychological 
warfare against the socialist countries 
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and the national liberation move- 
ment. 

The Soviet Union opposes interna- 
tional imperialism’s aggressive aspira- 
tions with a firm policy of preserving 
peace, strengthening international se- 
curity, curbing the arms race, and ef- 
fecting disarmament. Along with a 
series of concrete constructive propo- 
sals, the Soviet government has formu- 
lated the basic principles of a com- 
prehensive system of international 
security aimed at ensuring the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different 
social systems. Peaceful coexistence 
should become a universal norm of 
international relations. It is one of 
the main principles for building a 
non-violent nuclear-free world, spel- 
led out in the Soviet-Indian Dethi 
Declaration (November 1986). 

The world community is increas- 
ingly coming to understand that 
nuclear catastrophe can only be 
avoided if peaceful coexistence, de- 
tente, disarmament, greater trust, and 
broader international cooperation are 
established. 


Peaceful Settlement of Interna- 

tional Disputes, a universally recog- 
nised principle of contemporary inter- 
national law, codified in the United 
Nations Charter, Declaration on Prin- 
ciples of International Law (1970), 
the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(1975), etc. It was developed and 
specified in the Manila Declaration on 
the Peaceful Solution of International 
Disputes (1982), approved by the 
UN General Assembly. In accordance 








with these documents, states settle 
by peaceful means international dis- 
putes OF situations that could lead to a 
violation of peace in conformity with 
the principles of international law 
and equity, and in a way that poses 
no threat to world peace and security. 
International disputes are settled on 
the basis of the sovereign equality of 
states and in accordance with the 
principle of free selection of means 
for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. The UN Charter (Chapter VI) 
obliges governments to seek solutions 
to disputes through negotiation, 
inspection, mediation, reconciliation, 
arbitration, court investigation, 
appeals to regional bodies, agreements 
or other peaceful means according to 
one’s choice. The UN Security Council 
is authorised to investigate any dis- 
pute to determine whether its con- 
tinuation might endanger the preser- 
vation of world peace and security 
and to recommend at any stage of a 
dispute an appropriate procedure or 
method of settlement. States address 
the Security Council on disputable 
issues. The Council recommends ap- 
propriate conditions for their solu- 
tion. The world community believes 
that negotiations are the most flexible 
and effective means for a peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes, as 
are consultations on mutually agreed 
means for the peaceful solution of 
Outstanding issues with obligatory 
agreement of the sides on the exist- 
ence of a dispute. 

The WTO states declared that they 
“undertake, in accordance with the 
UN Charter, to refrain in their inter- 





national relations from the threat or 
use of force, and to settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means so 
as not to endanger international peace 
and security”. The Soviet Union and 
other socialist community countries 
consistently seek to entrench this 
principle in international relations. 
The imperialist states, as shown 
by historical experience, have time 
and again acted from “position of 
strength’? in disputed situations, 
thereby hampering the peaceful solu- 
tion of problems. A recent example 
is the Anglo-Argentinian conflict over 
the Falkland Islands (Malvinas). Brit- 
ain thwarted the talks with Argentina 
over possession of the islands and af- 
ter Argentinian troops entered the 
Malvinas dispatched troops to the 
region, launching an armed conflict. 
The aggression of Israel against Leb- 
anon bears out the fact that the 
“settlement by force” of disputes 
practised by the imperialist states is 
fraught with a threat to peace and 
international security and has nothing 
in common with the principle of 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 
Reaching a settlement on_inter- 
state disputes is also determined by 
external factors, including the ac- 
tions of a third party not directly 
involved in the dispute. States, al- 
liances of states and international or- 
ganisations should, in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the 
UN, not only refrain from any ac- 
tions that might aggravate the dispute 
but also cooperate among them- 
selves in quest of a peaceful, mutually 
acceptable and just settlement. The 
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USSR advocates such participation by 
neutral countries and international 
organisations when they are justi- 
fiable, correspond to the rules of 
international law and help ensure a 
peaceful settlement. Thus, the activi- 
ty of the Contadora Group is aimed 
at a peaceful solution through nego- 
tiation of the tension fanned by the 
USA around Nicaragua with due re- 
gard taken for the lawful interests 
of, and full respect for, the sover- 
eignty of the countries of the re- 
gion. 

At the same time, the capitalist 
powers frequently resort to unlawful 
interference in the settlement process, 
claiming it to be “friendly” assistance, 
while in fact pursuing their selfish 
interests, hampering the solution of in- 
ter-state disputes, and provoking new 
disputes and conflicts between the 
peoples. For example, the interfer- 
ence of imperialist powers in the 
affairs of Cyprus hampers the settle- 
ment of differences between the 
Turkish and Greek Cypriots. The 
“peace-making efforts” of the Wash- 
ington administration in the Middle 
East are, in effect, aimed at substitut- 
ing the expansion of American presence 
and influence in the region for a just 
and comprehensive settlement of dis- 
puted issues. The separate Egyptian-Is- 
raeli peace treaty concluded in 1979 
under US pressure helped to develop 
a crisis in the Middle East. US attempts 
to achieve a pro-imperialist ‘‘settle- 
ment” of the Lebanese crisis have 
failed—under the pressure of the 
progressive forces of the country the 
Lebanese government annulled the 
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1983 peace treaty with Israel that was 
imposed by Washington. 


Pentagon, a widespread name for 
the US Department of Defence, de- 
rived from the architectural shape of 
its main building. All major agencies 
of the huge US military bureaucratic 
machine have their offices in that 
building, which has a staff of over 
25,000 people, including 11,000 regu- 
lar army officers. 

The Department of Defence in- 
cludes the Office of the Secretary of 
Defence, the apparatus of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Departments of 
the Army, the Air Force, and the 
Navy and their administrative sub- 
divisions grouped into special Com- 
mands. Each of these departments is 
an independent agency, with a Secre- 
tary at its head, appointed from 
among civil servants; their activities 
are conducted under the leadership 
and supervision of the Secretary 
of Defence. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is the supreme executive and adminis- 
trative body of the US Armed Forces 
and principal military adviser to the 
President, who is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. The main figure in the Pen- 
tagon, the Secretary of Defence, is 
a member of the National Security 
Council, the supreme advisory agency 
under the President. Appropriations 
for the Pentagon reached $291.9 bil- 
lion in the 1987 fiscal year. A consider- 
able part of the budgetary means 
allocated through the system of 
contracts for the manufacture of 
military hardware goes to military-in- 





dustrial corporations. The Pentagon 
annually distributes its orders among 
jts 37,000 contractors and over 
100,000 subcontractors. 

It is the biggest supplier of weapon- 
ry and military technology on the 
world arms market. The US share in 
the overall Western countries’ supplies 
of military hardware is nearing 75 per 
cent. 

The Pentagon is exerting a growing 
impact on US foreign policy. Its 
leverage enables it to control the 
export of American technology and 
know-how. In carrying out systematic 
ideological work among the person- 
nel of the US Armed Forces in a spirit 
of anti-communism and anti-Soviet- 
ism, it makes use of a mammoth 
propaganda machinery and its own 
mass media, The bulk of the psycho- 
logical warfare actions, aimed against 
the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries, against the forces of peace and 
progress throughout the world, are 
sponsored by the Pentagon. 


People’s Democratic Revolution, 
an anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and 
democratic revolution. First unfolded 
during World War II and immediately 
after it in a number of countries of 
Europe and Asia as a precursor to 
socialist revolution. 

Certain features of the people’s 
democratic revolution were manifested 
as early as at the time of the Mongo- 
lian popular revolution of 1921, 
the Chinese revolution of 1924-27 
and the Spanish revolution of 1937- 
39. The people’s democratic revolu- 
tion occurred against the background 
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of the general crisis of capitalism in 
countries with rather diverse socio- 
economic development. The similar, 
although not quite identical, socio- 
economic content of the revolutions 
of the 1940s was preconditioned by 
the fact that the countries where 
these revolutionary changes took place 
had become semicolonial dependents 
of foreign imperialism (German, Ital- 
ian or Japanese). Therefore, their 
peoples were faced with the immedi- 
ate common task of pursuing a strug- 
gle against fascism and for national 
independence and democracy. This in 
turn predetermined the striking sem- 
blance of the methods of their initial 
revolutionary development. After the 
defeat of German and Italian fascism 
and Japanese militarism (in which 
the USSR played a decisive role) 
and as a result of the active struggle 
mounted by local revolutionary and 
democratic forces headed by Com- 
munists, a new order—people’s democ- 
Tacy—came into existence. 

The revolutionary situation ma- 
tured in every country which fell 
under fascist occupation. In a number 
of cases the Resistance movement 
turned into an armed people’s libera- 
tion struggle, which, in time, grew into 
a people’s democratic revolution that 
helped lay the foundations for peo- 
ple’s democracy. National fronts 
formed in these countries embraced a 
wide spectrum of working masses 
(i.e., of workers and peasants) as well 
as certain segments of the bourgeoisie 
interested in the removal of the domi- 
nation of foreign capital. Hegemony of 
the proletariat and its determined 
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vanguard—the Marxist-Leninist party, 
secured the implementation of pro- 
found anti-imperialist changes, viz., 
winning complete national independ- 
ence, enacting agrarian reform, aboli- 
tion of financial and industrial monop- 
olies, including foreign monopolies, 
along with a radical democratisation 
of social life. 

The people’s democratic revolutions 
were the outcome of a natural process 
going on in the respective countries. 
The defeat of Nazi Germany with its 
satellites, and the fall of Japanese 
militarism were the most important 
factors helping to bring about the 
victory of democratic forces. 

The process of consolidating com- 
munist parties developed in an at- 
mosphere of fierce struggle against 
both domestic and external reaction. 
It was also necessary to overcome a 


political split in the ranks of the work- 
ing class. Bourgeois parties were los- 
ing ground with the masses of people 


and becoming politically isolated. 
This, in the end, either doomed them 
to self-dissolution or conditioned them 
for cooperation with the democratic 
forces. The depth and scope of the 
revolutionary democratic transforma- 
tions carried out under the guidance 
of the communist parties contributed 
to a large extent to turning these 
changes into socialist ones. This was a 
relatively lengthy process completed 
in the main in 1947-49, 

The people’s democratic revolutions 
have fully confirmed Lenin’s theory 
that democratic revolutions occurring 
in the era of imperialism can develop 
into socialist revolutions. After the 
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balance of forces in the world arena 
tipped irrevocably and decisively in 
favour of socialism, the principal 
features of the people’s democratic 
revolutions were again revealed among 
the national peculiarities of the Cuban 
revolution of 1959, which began as 
a national liberation movement and 
ended victoriously as a socialist revolu- 
tion. Of a similar nature are also the 
revolutionary transformations going 
on in South Vietnam, Laos, Kampu- 
chea, Afghanistan, and Ethiopia. 

The people’s democratic revolution 
represents the closest stage to socialist 
transformations, and as such it alters 
to a certain degree the tasks and forms 
of development of the socialist revolu- 
tion following in its wake, thus open- 
ing up a peaceful path towards so- 
cialism. 


Political Consultative Committee 

(PCC), the supreme political body 
of the Warsaw Treaty Organisation 
(WTO). 

PCC meetings are held at the 
summit level, with the participation of 
the General (First) Secretaries of the 
Central Committees of the communist 
and workers’ parties, heads of gov- 
ernment of the member states of the 
WTO, as well as of foreign minis- 
ters, ministers of defence, and the 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief and the 
Chief of Staff of the WTO Joint 
Armed Forces. The meetings take 
place as the need arises—as a rule, once 
a year. The PCC acts on the principle 
of the member states’ sovereign 
equality. Each state has one vote; 
the meetings are chaired by a repre- 
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sentative of each of the member 
states in turn. 

As the WTO supreme body, the 
PCC enjoys a broad competence 
in tackling issues connected with 
the implementation of the Warsaw 
Treaty. It runs the Organisation and 
coordinates the activities of the 
member states involved in the elabo- 
ration of a joint stand and initiatives 
on urgent international political issues. 
It appoints the Supreme Comman- 
der-in-Chief, the Chief of Staff of the 
Joint Armed Forces and the PCC 
Secretary General. In 1976, the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Ministers (CFM) 
and a Joint Secretariat were formed 
within the PCC framework. 

All the PCC’s activities are aimed at 
maintaining and consolidating peace. 
At its very first meeting, in January 
1956, in Prague, a*Declaration was 
adopted, which proposed the disso- 
lution of all military groupings in 
Europe and the establishment of a 
system of collective security. To build 
confidence in the relations between 
states, the PCC suggested that the 
WTO and NATO members pledge not 
to use force and to resolve controver- 
sial issues exclusively by peaceful 
means. The PCC Moscow Meeting 
(1958) initiated the conclusion of a 
hon-aggression pact between the WTO 
and NATO member states, advocated 
the establishment of a nuclear-free 
Zone in Central Europe, and decided 
unilaterally to reduce the armed forces 
of the WTO states. At its Meeting in 
Bucharest (1966), the PCC proposed 
that a Conference on Security and Co- 
Operation in Europe be convened 


and that simultaneously both NATO 
and the WTO be dissolved, or at least, 
as an initial step, that their military 
organisations be abolished. These and 
other similar proposals were further 
developed at the PCC meetings in 
the 1970s. The PCC meeting that took 
place in Bucharest in 1976 called for 
an agreement on non-increase in WTO 
and NATO membership, proposed to 
all the participants in the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe that they conclude a treaty on 
non-first-use of nuclear weapons 
against each other, and declared its 
willingness to begin talks on a world 
treaty on the non-use of force in 
international relations. In 1978, at its 
meeting in Moscow, the PCC came out 
with a specific programme of measures 
to supplement political with military 
detente. Having emphasised that the 
member states of the WTO were 
prepared to limit or reduce any type 
of weapons on the principle of non- 
jeopardising the security of any 
one party, the PCC proposed that the 
five nuclear powers (the USSR, the 
USA, Britain, France and the PRC) 
start talks aimed at excluding nuclear 
weapons from the arsenals of the 
states and agree to reduce the military 
budgets of the countries with the 
greatest military and economic poten- 
tial. 

The efforts launched by the WTO 
countries during the 70s appreciably 
contributed to the cause of peace 
and social progress. In the present 
situation, with the US venturing on a 
policy of direct confrontation with 
the USSR and other socialist commu- 
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nity countries, all the PCC’s activities 
are underlain by the striving to uphold 
peace. The Political Declaration 
adopted by the PCC at its meeting 
in Prague (1983) put forward a real 
alternative to the slide towards a nu- 
clear holocaust. Stressing all states’ 
objective interest in preventing a 
nuclear war, the PCC called on them 
(the nuclear powers first and fore- 
most) to display a will for coopera- 
tion, to be guided exclusively by 
defence objectives in their military 
policy, and to work for effective 
armed forces and arms reductions 
on the basis of the principle of equal- 
ity and equal security. One important 
WTO’s initiative was its proposal to 
NATO that a treaty be concluded on 
mutual renunciation of the use of 
armed force and the maintenance of 
relations of peace, this treaty being 
open to all other states. At the PCC 
conference in Sofia (1985), the WTI.O 
member countries proposed that the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
should pledge, on a bilateral basis, 
not to deploy muclear weapons in the 
countries where they are not yet 
deployed; not to build them up or 
replace them by new weaponry in the 
countries where they are deployed; 
not to develop or produce new types 
of conventional arms whose destruc- 
tive force is close to that of the 
weapons of mass destruction; freeze 
the armed forces’ strength (including 
the strength of forces stationed 
beyond the boundaries of national 
territories) as of January 1, 1986, and 
not increase military budgets in the 
new fiscal year. They came out in 
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favour of reaching an international 
agreement on the non-proliferation of 
chemical weapons and discussing those 
problems of the arms race limitation 
and disarmament which had not yet 
been covered by talks. 

At the 1986 Budapest meeting of 
the PCC, the WTO member countries 
expressed readiness for very broad 
cooperation with other countries to 
end the arms race on earth and prevent 
one in outer space. They appealed 
for a halt to nuclear tests, full liquida- 
tion of Soviet and American medium- 
range missiles in the European zone, 
elimination of chemical weapons, and 
greater safety in the development of 
nuclear energetics. The meeting adopt- 
ed a programme of large-scale cuts in 
armed forces and conventional weap- 
ons throughout Europe—from the 
Atlantic to the Urals, a programme 
which specifies the Soviet comprehen- 
sive programme of disarmament (Ja- 
nuary 1986). The WTO proposals 
stem from its members’ consistent 
policy of peace and from the defen- 
sive character of their military doctrine, 
which is oriented towards maintain- 
ing the strategic military equilibrium 
at the lowest possible level and reduc- 
ing the military potentials to the 
minimum necessary for defence. 


Political Prisoners, persons serving 
a term in prison for participating in 
the political struggle against the rul- 
ing regime, one of the most contro- 
versial issues of the present-day 
ideological struggle. 

In an antagonistic class society, 
social protest is massive and takes a 




































party-political form. In response the 
ruling classes often forcibly isolate 
those who raise their voices against 
national, religious and social oppres- 
sion, and for the freedom of the 
individual and society as a whole. The 
names of martyrs who spent dozens of 
years in dungeons under the feudal 
and the bourgeois system have gone 
down in history— Tommaso Cam- 
panella, Louis-A uguste Blanqui, Nikolai 
Morozov and Tom Mooney. /mperial- 
ism and reaction apply reprisals, 
imprisonment, torture and terrorism 
whenever the peoples rise up in 
struggle for their social liberation, 
freedom and independence, be it in 
Northern Ireland or South Korea, 
Turkey or Pakistan, Chile or South 
Africa. 

Today, the issue of political priso- 
ners has come into the focus of world 
public opinion, mostly owing to the 
growth of class consciousness, con- 
solidation of the international solidari- 
ty of the working people, and the in- 
creasing isolation of the anti-popular 
dictatorial regimes; pertinent examples 
are the broad campaigns in defence of 
fighters for democracy and social pro- 
gress—Luis Corvalan, Nazim Hikmet, 
Manolis Glezos, Nelson Mandela, et.al. 
The Western mass media try to white- 
wash the repressive policies pursued by 
the bourgeois state in the eyes of the 
world public and to redirect accusals 
concerning violations of human rights 
to another address, by unleashing a 
fresh campaign of anti-communism 
and anti-Sovietism, thereby channell- 
ing the mainstream of criticism against 
the USSR and the socialist community 





as a whole; they crudely distort and 
falsify socialist judiciary procedure 
and the internal political situation in 
socialist countries, going out of their 
way to pass off a handful of outcasts, 
more often than not paid agents of 
Western secret services, as repressed 
champions of democracy, and so 
spread the myth that there is a “politi- 
cal opposition” in the USSR. 

The hypocrisy inherent in the 
world of capital comes into bold relief 
in the hullabaloo that has ensued from 
the emergence, in several Western 
countries, of special centres for render- 
ing assistance to political prisoners 
who have managed to make their es- 
cape from Chilean dungeons. At the 
same time, the fact that the Pinochet 
regime and other anti-popular dictator- 
ships can only retain power by draw- 
ing on the aid of the Western coun- 
tries, above all the USA, is buried in 
silence. 

Harassment of and reprisals against 
civil rights fighters, activists of various 
democratic organisations and partici- 
pants in the anti-war movement are 
practised in the USA itself: all these 
people are portrayed by US ruling cir- 
cles as “subversive elements’, agents 
of a certain “foreign power’, and 
“enemies of the USA”. Andrew 
Young, the official US representative 
to the UN, once said that there are 
thousands of political prisoners in the 
USA. Acting in league with the Fede- 
ral Bureau of Investigation, the CYA re- 
leases a regular stream of false accusa- 
tions against progressives. One ex- 
ample of such an arbitrary action is 
the court trial of Leonard Peltier, an 
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active figure in the campaign for civil 
rights; he has been accused of “‘organis- 
ing a mutiny”, “armed assault” and 
murder, and sentenced to two life 
terms; yet he has not given up the un- 
equal fight for his ideals. A programme 
for building over a thousand new pris- 
ons for approximately 300,000 in- 
mates at the cost of some $10 billion 
has been launched in the USA. In addi- 
tion, secret orders have been made 
public to de-mothball 10 internment 
camps at major military establishments 
to hold 250,000 inmates. These mea- 
sures prove that the policy course 
launched by the USA is aimed at ex- 
panding the repressive punitive appara- 
tus and at suppressing bourgeois-demo- 
cratic freedoms. 


Population Problem, a global issue 
of today due to the growing role 
of the demographic factor in the 
lives of nations and peoples, especial- 
ly since the mid-20th century. The 
population of the Earth has doubled 
to five billion between 1950 and 1986. 
By the end of this century, according 
to a UN prognosis, it will have reached 
the 6.1 billion mark, and by the year 
2025, there will be 8.2 billion people 
in the world. This increase in the 
planet’s population is mostly due to 
the expansion in the number of 
inhabitants of Asian, African and 
Latin American countries, many of 
which are not prepared to provide 
their ever-increasing populace with 
adequate food, shelter, education, 
employment, etc., because of their 
economic, social and cultural back- 
wardness. In the last 35 years alone 
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the number of people living in these 
areas has grown nearly 150 per cent, 
meaning that at present more than half 
of the overall global population reside 
there. In treating this phenomenon, 
certain Western demographers and 
politicians are attempting to revive 
some Malthusian theories by main- 
taining that the main reason for the 
persistent famine and misery rampant 
in the developing nations is their 
overpopulation. In actual fact, how- 
ever, their difficulties and privations 
are due to their colonial past, to the 
incessant and accelerated exploitation 
of them by transnational corporations, 
to the survival of the remnants of 
feudal (and often pre-feudal) relations 
in their economic and social life. While 
being aware of the fact that an ac- 
celerated population growth creates 
additional difficulties for the econo- 
mies of the developing states in the 
process of formation, the socialist 
countries and the progressive forces in 
capitalist countries see a way out in 
radical socio-economic reforms aimed 
at overcoming the backwardness of the 
developing states. Actions taken in 
the developing countries within the 
framework of their demographic poli- 
cies (viz., deliberate curbing of birth- 
rate, dissemination of birth control, 
etc.) can lead to success only if carried 
out in. the context of a wide range of 
measures geared to improving medi- 
cal care, raising the population’s 
educational level and standard of 
vocational training and involving the 
broad masses in social activities. 

There is a different aspect of the 
population problem in the developed 





capitalist countries where an abrupt 
drop in the birth-rate together with a 
stable mortality rate has resulted in 
a considerable decrease in the natural 
population growth, or, as this phenom- 
enon is also known, in de-population. 
Reduction of the youth segment in 
the overall population and a notice- 
able increase in the number of the 
elderly and the aged create serious 
problems in the sphere of medical 
care, retirement and family relations, 
and aggravate social contradictions. 

In socialist countries, where some 
demographic problems are also mani- 
fest, their social consequences are 
consistently overcome through the 
implementation of state plans for 
economic and social development. 

The population problem directly 
affects the political, economic and 
social interests of all peoples and 
nations. Its solution is dependent 
upon preserving peace and ensuring 
universal security, which are the main 
conditions for an effective demograph- 
ic policy. 


“Position-of-Strength” Policy, an 
imperialist policy in international 
relations, characterised by the use of 
force, military force in particular, as 
well as economic and political pres- 
Sure—as a chief means for a state to 
gain its foreign policy objectives. It is 
used to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of nations and states, to in- 
fringe on their national independence 
and state sovereignty, and to retain old 
and acquire new spheres of influence. 
It leads to fanning conflicts in various 
Parts of the world and increases inter- 
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national tensions. As the positions of 
imperialism are increasingly under- 
mined by the course of historical de- 
velopment, the policies of its most 
reactionary forces unwilling to take 
into account the realities of the 
present-day world, grow ever more 
hostile to the people’s interests. 

The ruling circles of the USA, 
today’s leading imperialist power, 
have made use of force, primarily 
military force, as well as the threat 
of using it, the chief foreign policy 
instrument throughout the history of 
the country. In the early 1980s, 
the most reactionary, _ belligerent 
groupings, which had come to power 
in the USA, strove for a spiralling of 
the arms race, a buildup of military 
might in order to achieve military 
superiority over the USSR, weaken 
the socialist countries and suppress 
the national liberation movement, 
and for a subordination of its own 
allies and ensurance of US world 
supremacy. In implementing its ‘‘po- 
sition-of-strength” policy, the USA 
relies on its armed units stationed far 
from its own borders—in Latin Ameri- 
ca, the Middle East, the Asia-Pacific 
region, etc. A large contingent of US 
Armed Forces, the so-called rapid 
deployment force, has been knocked 
together to promote the USA’s in- 
terventionist objectives, particularly in 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean. Europe has been assigned a 
special role in the realisation of these 
imperialist plans; the deployment of 
American medium-range nuclear weap- 
ons on its territory is called on to 
tip the European and global balance of 
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power in favour of the West. Simul- 
taneously, the USA is modernising the 
existing generation of strategic weapons 
and developing a new one. The US 
military doctrine rests on the accept- 
ability of nuclear war and the concept 
of a ‘‘preventive strike”. 

The Cold War period has shown 
that the policy of states that rely 
on force in international relations is 
abortive. After its defeat in Vietnam, 
the USA clearly saw that resort to 
military force does not necessarily 
ensure victory. As for the stake on 
nuclear weapons, its use, in contrast 
to that of conventional weapons in 
past wars, would inevitably speil a 
global catastrophe. 

The socialist countries reject the 
“position-of-strength” policy. The 
Soviet military doctrine is of a purely 
defensive nature. At the same time, 


the combat strength of the Soviet 
Armed Forces is a powerful factor 
containing the aggressive strivings of 


international, 
imperialism. 


above all American, 


Preventive Strike, a preemptive 
strike against the enemy, dealt in view 
of an explicit threat of attack on his 
part. Aggressors have, however, often 
attacked peaceful countries on the 
pretext of preventive action. This, in 
particular, was done by fascist Germany 
in 1939-40 when it launched its aggres- 
sion against a number of European 
states. The sudden German attack on 
the USSR was also perpetrated on the 
false pretext of preventing “‘aggres- 
sion” on the part of the Soviet Union. 

The US military term “preventive 
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strike’ implies primarily an unexpected 
nuclear blow directed at the USSR 
in order to disarm it and thus escape 
retaliation. The concept of a ‘“‘pre- 
ventive strike” emerged in the USA 
at the time of its nuclear monopoly 
and since then has always been part 
and parcel of all military doctrines, 
whose essence is reliance on military 
superiority, nuclear weapons and 
adventurist banking on victory in a 
nuclear war. The Pentagon subordinat- 
ed to these goals all the programmes 
for developing its armed forces and 
equipping them with high-precision 
nuclear weapon systems capable, ac- 
cording to the designs of US strategists, 
of destroying hard pinpoint targets, 
ICBM silos, control centres, and other 
strategic targets. The idea of delivering 
a preemptive strike against the Soviet 
Union and other countries of the 
socialist community also underlies the 
so-called Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI), announced by the US President 
Ronald Reagan in March 1983. 

The American foreign policy doc- 
trine of neoglobalism envisages preven- 
tive strikes against some developing 
countries under the pretext of “com- 
bating international terrorism’. One 
example was the barbarous American 
bombing of Libyan towns in April 
1986. Israel ‘justifies’ its “preemp- 
tive” aggressive actions against Arab 
peoples, and South Africa its raids 
against Angola, Zimbabwe, Botswana 
and Zambia by “national defence” 
interests. 

The Soviet military doctrine, which 
is purely defensive, rejects the concept 
of ‘“‘preemptive” strikes with either 





conventional or nuclear weapons. Un- 
derlying it is the proposition that the 
USSR will never be the first to attack 
or to use nuclear weapons. 


Prohibition of Military or Any 

Other Hostile Use of Environmental 

Modification Techniques, contained 
in the relevant UN Convention (1977). 
By the beginning of the 1970s, sci- 
ence and technology had advanced to 
a point where it became possible to 
really influence the environment and 
nature for military purposes. This 
can be done by provoking floods, 
droughts, hailstorms, by upsetting the 
water and heat balance in various parts 
of the world, destroying part of the 
ozone layer of the atmosphere that 
protects the Earth from the Sun’s 
excessive ultraviolet radiation, and so 
on. Disastrous for the environment 
in Indochina was the use by the US 
Army of chemical defoliants. An 
agreement on prohibiting military 
environmental modification  tech- 
niques was discussed at the Soviet- 
American summit in 1974. At the 
29th UN General Assembly (1974), 
the USSR submitted the proposal 
for concluding a convention prohib- 
iting to influence the environment 
and climate for military and any other 
purposes incompatible with the main- 
tenance of international security, 
human wellbeing, and health. After 
negotiations in the Disarmament Com- 
mittee, the draft of the Convention 
was approved by the General Assem- 
bly. In 1977, it was opened for signing. 
Some 40 countries affixed their sig- 
natures to it, and it entered into force 
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in 1978. The Convention is of unlim- 
ited duration. The states have un- 
dertaken not to resort to military 
or any other hostile use of environ- 
mental modification techniques that 
may have grave consequences for any 
other signatory as instruments of 
damage and destruction. 

The conclusion of the Conven- 
tion was a measure that actually 
came under the head of disarma- 
ment. The prohibition of hostile 
influences on the natural environ- 
ment on any scale, incompatible 
with peaceful needs, has the effect of 
halting the spread of the arms race 
to the sphere of using the forces of 
nature. 


Prohibition of Nuclear Weapon 

Tests, an exceptionally important 
measure to halt the dangerous arms 
race, prevent nuclear war and consol- 
idate the regime of non-proliferation 
of nuclear arms, a key element of the 
comprehensive system of international 
security. Nuclear tests cause radioac- 
tive contamination of the environment 
and pose a threat to people’s health 
and life. 

Halting nuclear tests is a simple and 
effective step towards reducing nuclear 
arsenals and, eventually, towards a nu- 
clear-free world. It freezes the develop- 
ment of new types of nuclear weapons 
and the modernisation of the existing 
ones and blocks the development of 
various-purpose nuclear munitions for 
space strike weapons. Halting nuclear 
tests would not give advantage to 
either side. The relevant decision can 
be taken independently; it is not 
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connected with other problems of 
nuclear disarmament and can be re- 
liably monitored. 

In 1963, the USSR, the USA, and 
the UK signed the Moscow Treaty 
Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the 
Atmosphere, in Outer Space and 
Underwater, which allowed only one 
category of nuclear tests, viz., under- 
ground tests. By 1986, the Treaty was 
signed and ratified by over 110 coun- 
tries. Two nuclear powers (France 
and China) and a number of so-cal- 
led near-nuclear states are still not 
its participants. In 1974, the USSR 
and the USA signed the Treaty on the 
Limitation on Underground Nuclear 
Weapon Tests, undertaking, beginning 
in 1976, to ban, prevent and not to 
conduct any underground nuclear 
weapon tests with a yield exceed- 
ing 150 kilotons in localities under 
their jurisdiction or control. In 1976, 
the USSR and the USA signed the 
Treaty on Underground Nuclear Ex- 
plosions for Peaceful Purposes, which 
established yield thresholds for nuclear 
explosions made for economic develop- 
ment purposes (150 kilotons for a 
single explosion and 1.5 megatons for 
group explosions) and banned their 
use for military purposes. Both treaties 
are still not in force due to the US 
position. The United States, seeking to 
modernise and build up its nuclear 
arsenal, breaks the agreement to abide 
by the treaties in its practical activi- 
ties. It is the US which is to blame for 
halting the tripartite talks on a general 
and complete ban on nuclear tests, 
held between 1977 and 1980 between 
the USSR, the USA, and the UK, 
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although substantial progress was 
made there. In 1982, the United States 
declared that it refused in general to 
teach a comprehensive ban on nuclear 
tests in the foreseeable future. One of 
the reasons for this negative US stand 
is the development, within the SDI 
programme, of a new, third genera- 
tion of nuclear arms. US budget ap- 
propriations for conducting nuclear 
tests have doubled over the period 
of Ronald Reagan’s Presidency. The 
United States is backed up by its 
closest allies, particularly Britain and 
West Germany, which make all kinds 
of reservations obstructing a construc- 
tive approach to the problem of a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban. 

The Soviet Union consistently and 
resolutely favours the banning of 
nuclear weapon tests. Beginning in the 
1950s, it has been submitting numer- 
ous relevant proposals for considcra- 
tion at various international forums. 
Specifically, in 1982 the USSR sub- 
mitted to the UN General Assembly 
a document entitled “Basic Provisions 
of a Treaty on the Complete and 
General Prohibition of Nuclear Weap- 
on Tests’’, which takes into account all 
the positive elements attained in the 
years that the problem has been 
discussed, and in particular the wishes 
of a large number of countries, includ- 
ing those concerning control. At the 
same time, the Soviet Union proposed 
that countries possessing nuclear weap- 
ons should set a moratorium on all 
nuclear explosions, including those for 
peaceful purposes, which would re- 
main in force until the conclusion of 
the relevant treaty. On August 6, 
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1985, the Soviet Union set such a 
moratorium on a unilateral basis, then 
repeatedly prolonged it till February 
26, 1987, urging the United States to 
follow suit. But the US, continuing its 
drive to reach military superiority over 
the USSR, balks at resolving the 
problem. Washington is trying to 
reduce the Soviet-American dialogue 
on banning nuclear tests, which began 
in August 1986 in Geneva, to a mere 
revision of the monitoring provisions 
of the 1974 and 1976 Treaties. Accord- 
ing to the Swedish Institute of Def- 
ence, over the period since 1945 the 
United States has tested one third 
more nuclear devices than the USSR. 
The Soviet Union’s principled position 
on banning nuclear weapon tests is 
that such tests must be banned com- 
pletely; and everywhere. Being the 
biggest nuclear powers, the USSR and 
the USA must give an example to be 


followed by other nuclear countries.. 


The USSR is ready to start negotiations 
on a complete ban on nuclear tests in 
any variant: bilateral (USSR and 
USA), trilateral (USSR, USA, UK) or 
multilateral (within the framework of 
the Conference on Disarmament). This 
position is reflected in the Soviet 
programme of the stage-by-stage liqui- 
dation of nuclear arms on earth 
towards the year 2000 (January 1986), 
and also in the proposals advanced by 
the USSR at the Soviet-American sum- 
mit at Reykjavik (October 1986). Spe- 
cifically, the Soviet Union’s proposal 
was to start, jointly with the United 
States, full-scale talks on a complete 
cessation of nuclear tests, these talks 
involving some interim solutions, such 
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as limitation of the yield and number 
of nuclear explosions and problems 
pertaining to the 1974 and 1976 
Treaties. 

All the peoples are keenly inter- 
ested in banning nuclear weapon tests. 
This is borne out by repeated joint 
statements by the Delhi Six leaders 
in the period between 1984 and 1986, 
the world public’s action in favour of 
halting nuclear explosions, and similar 
action by the broad strata of the popu- 
lation in the United States itself. The 
UN General Assembly regularly and 
overwhelmingly calls for urgent 
halting and banning nuclear weapon 
tests. 


Prohibition of the Threat or Use 

of Force, a generally accepted 
principle of modern international law, 
which, under the UN Charter, means 
the obligation of states to refrain in 
their international relations from the 
threat or use of force either against the 
territorial integrity or the political 
independence of a state, or in any 
other way incompatible with the 
aims of the United Nations. The 
principle of the non-use of force was 
established in international law follow- 
ing the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion in Russia under the direct in- 
fluence of Lenin’s Decree on Peace 
(1917). The Paris Treaty of August 
27, 1928 (the Kellogg-Briand Pact) 
was the first multilateral treaty ban- 
ning war as an instrument of national 
policy. 

The charters of the Nuremberg 
(1945-46) and Tokyo (1945-48) In- 
ternational Military Tribunals fixed 
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the illegality of not only waging an 
aggressive war but also of making prep- 
arations for one. The UN Declara- 
tion on Principles of International 
Law (1970) and the Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (1975) complemented 
the principle of non-use of force or 
threat of force. The states are obliged 
not only to refrain from direct or 
indirect use of force against one 
another, but also to avoid any show 
of force directed at coercing another 
participating state to renounce its 
sovereign rights, and avoid any re- 
prisals in their bilateral relations. 


Threat or use of force must never be 
used as a means of settling outstanding 
issues. Every state must refrain from 
any coercive action that deprives 
peoples of their right to self-determina- 
tion, freedom and independence and 


also from the organisation or encour- 
agement of irregular forces or armed 
bands, including mercenaries, for the 
purpose of invading the territory of 
another state. 

At the same time, UN members, 
acting on the recommendation of the 
Security Council, can resort to mea- 
sures not involving the use of armed 
force and those involving such use 
(Arts. 41 and 42 of the Charter) as 
may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and se- 
curity, including the suppression of 
acts of aggression. The United Nations 
has confirmed the inherent right of a 
state to individual or collective self-de- 
fence if an armed attack occurs against 
a member of the United Nations (Art. 
51). The international law now in 
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force stipulates that colonies and 
dependent countries can resort to 
armed force against the metropolitan 
countries in order to exercise their 
right to self-determination. This pro- 
vision is specified, among other 
documents, in the Geneva agreements 
on Indochina (1954), in a number of 
resolutions of the UN General As- 
sembly and the Declaration on Prin- 
ciples of International Law. 

While renouncing the threat or use 
of force in words, imperialist powers 
widely employ force in international 
affairs. This is especially true of the 
USA, which is openly pursuing its 
‘position-of-strength”’ policy and has 
raised international terrorism to the 
level of state policy. The US aggres- 
sion against Grenada, its undeclared 
wars against Nicaragua and Afghani- 
stan, its threat or use of force against 
Libya and in the Middle East, the 
Israeli aggression against Arab peoples, 
the use of force by Argentina and then 
by Britain to settle their dispute over 
the Falkland Islands (Malvinas)—all 
these actions are a direct violation 
of the principle of the prohibition of 
the threat or use of force and pose a 
threat to international peace. 

The Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries view the principle of the 
renunciation of the threat or use of 
force as one of the basic principles of 
their foreign policies aimed at achiev- 
ing peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems. This 
principle is enshrined in Art. 29 of 
the Constitution of the USSR and is 
an integral part of the Peace Pro- 
gramme elaborated by congresses of 





the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and implemented by the Soviet 
government. 


Prohibition and Liquidation of 

Weapons of Mass Destruction, one 
of the most urgent problems of 
current international relations, a factor 
safeguarding peace and international 
security. 

Of key significance in resolving 
the problem is a ban on new types of 
weapons of mass destruction, nuclear 
arms limitation, reduction and final 
liquidation, and also prohibition and 
liquidation of chemical weapons. 

On Soviet initiative, the United 
Nations has since 1975 been occu- 
pied with the idea of prohibiting the 
development of new types and sys- 
tems of mass destruction weapons. 
Such a ban would have ruled out the 
appearance of new deadly weapons of 
war and precluded the use of the 
latest results of research for that 
purpose. Certain Western states refer 
to the difficulty of producing a 
comprehensive definition of new types 
and systems of mass destruction weap- 
ons, and are delaying the resolu- 
tion of the problem in every possible 
way. The Soviet Union suggests that 
weapons or weapon systems that may 
be developed on the basis both of 
known _ scientific-technological _ prin- 
ciples not yet used in the military 
field and of those that may be discov- 
ered in future, should be considered 
New types or systems of mass de- 
struction weapons. Weapons that utilise 
already known technologies in a new 
Way should also come under the head 
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of new weapon systems of mass de- 
struction. Qualitatively new principles 
stand both for new means of destruc- 
tion (physical, chemical or biological) 
and new objects of destruction (from 
vital elements of the human body to 
the ecological and geophysical envi- 
ronment), and for the special nature of 
destruction caused by the weapons 
concerned, leading to the mass an- 
nihilation or the gradual death of large 
groups of the population. This applies 
to such new types of weapons as non- 
exploding radiological weapons, radia- 
tion weapons, infrasound weapons and 
weapons using electromagnetic radia- 
tion. 

The Western countries want to 
confine the common effort to just 
surveillance of the development of 
new types and systems of mass destruc- 
tion weapons, whereas the socialist 
countries lay the emphasis on their 
general and complete prohibition. 

At the same time, the socialist 
countries do not spurn partial mea- 
sures banning, reducing or limiting spe- 
cific types of mass destruction 
weapons seeing them as concrete 
steps towards disarmament. It was on 
the initiative and with the active 
backing of the Soviet Union that 
international accords were concluded 
on banning nuclear weapon tests in 
the atmosphere, in outer space and 
under water (1963), on the principles 
governing the activity of states in the 
exploration and use of outer space, 
including the Moon and other celes- 
tial bodies (1967), on the prohibition 
of the emplacement of nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass 
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destruction on the sea-bed and the 
ocean floor and in the subsoil thereof 
(1971), on the prohibition of the 
development, production and _ stock- 
piling of bacteriological (biological) 
and toxin weapons, and on their 
destruction (1972), on the prohibition 
of military or any other hostile use of 
environmental modification techniques 
(1977), and on the prohibition or 
restriction of the use of certain types 
of conventional weapons that may be 
regarded as excessively cruel or non- 
selective (1981). 

The USSR’s large-scale programme 
for curbing the arms race and effecting 
disarmament, advanced in January 
1986, calls for the complete removal 
of all types of mass destruction weap- 
ons from the state arsenals by the 
end of the century. Prevention of an 
arms race in outer space, total liquida- 
tion of nuclear weapons, a ban on and 
elimination of chemical weapons and 
non-development of other mass dest- 
ruction weapons are elements of the 
Soviet-proposed comprehensive sys- 
tem of international security. Realisa- 
tion of the Soviet proposals made at 
the October 1986 Soviet-American 
summit in Reykjavik would be a major 
step forward in this direction. 


Proletarian Internationalism, the 
community of interests and solidarity 
of the working class of various coun- 
tries, of its communist parties, of the 
working people of various nationali- 
ties in a given country in the struggle 
for common goals and against class 
oppression, and also their solidarity 
with the struggle waged by the peoples 
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for their national liberation and social 
progress, with each party, each national 
contingent being fully independent 
and equal. The community of basic 
class interests of the proletariat of all 
the countries and nations, and the 
necessity of counterposing their inter- 
national solidarity to the world asso- 
ciation of capitalists make up the 
objective basis of proletarian inter- 
nationalism. Opposed to it are bour- 
geois nationalism, great-power chau- 
vinism, racism, cosmopolitanism and 
other manifestations of bourgeois 
ideology and social practices. Prop- 
aganda of proletarian international- 
ism is a major task of the communist 
parties. 

Internationalism emerged under cap- 
italism, in the course of proletariat’s 
liberation struggle in various countries. 

The principle of proletarian inter- 
nationalism was substantiated by Marx 
and Engels when they put forward 
the revolutionary slogan, ‘Workers of 
All Countries, Unite!”. The First 
International they founded in 1864 
played a major role in developing 
proletarian internationalism in practice. 
Of vast significance for the consoli- 
dation of the principles of proletarian 
internationalism was the decision, 
adopted by the Second International, 
to celebrate the First of May as a day 
of international proletarian solidarity. 
Under imperialism, proletarian interna- 
tionalism was further developed in the 
activities of Lenin’s Party, which ini- 
tiated the establishment of the Third 
(Communist) International. After the 
Great October Socialist Revolution in 
Russia, Lenin discovered new forms 











of internationalism; in particular, he 
put forward the idea of the unity of 
the national and international tasks 
facing the working class, the former 
amounting to overthrowing the domi- 
nation of the national bourgeoisie, 
and the latter consisting in extending 
assistance to the oppressed peoples 
of other countries. 

A vivid example of proletarian 
internationalism was provided by the 
“Hands Off Russia!” movement, 
which spread through the countries of 
Europe, Asia and America after the 
October 1917 Revolution had tri- 
umphed in Russia and curbed global 
imperialism’s attempts to suppress the 
world’s first socialist revolution. Pro- 
found proletarian internationalism was 
also typical of the anti-fascist struggle 
and the Resistance movement during 
World War II. 

The establishment of socialism in 
the USSR and the emergence of a 
socialist world system brought into 
existence socialist internationalism, 
which is an application of the prin- 
ciples of proletarian internationalism 
in relations among nations and natio- 
nalities within a single socialist state 
and among sovereign socialist coun- 
tries. Objectively, socialist internation- 
alism is rooted in the socialist way of 
life and the community of the interests 
and goals of the working people of 
different nationalities engaged in build- 
ing a new society. Socialist interna- 
tionalism is a new type of relations 
between nations, which emerges and 
evolves on the basis of friendship, 
€qual rights, mutual respect, all-round 
fraternal cooperation, and political, 


economic, military and cultural assist- 
ance among the nations and nationali- 
ties that have embarked on building 
socialism. 

Defence of the socialist world 
system is the supreme manifestation 
of internationalism. The very fact of 
its existence opens up new opportuni- 
ties for the class struggle waged by 
the proletariat in the capitalist coun- 
tries for a transition to socialism, for 
the advance of the national liberation 
movement, and for maintaining and 
strengthening peace. 

In the setting of aggravated inter- 
national tension and the imperialist 
states’ increasingly coordinated actions 
it is a priority task to maintain and 
promote proletarian internationalism 
and resolutely rebuff all attempts at 
substituting for it abstract notions 
sheared of any class content and thus 
rendering the international proletariat 
helpless in the face of the offensive 
mounted against it by the monopoly 
bourgeoisie. The evolution of the 
socialist community and the struggle 
the world’s progressive forces are 
waging against imperialism testify that 
all major national problems can be 
successfully solved through interna- 
tional efforts. The CPSU believes that 
the mutual support of the communist 
and workers parties of socialist and 
non-socialist countries is an important 
factor of social progress. Interna- 
tionalism is the most important 
condition for the struggle against the 
war danger; it facilitates the dev- 
elopment of the world revolution- 
ary process and the building of so- 
cialism. 
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Protectionism, an economic policy 
pursued by a capitalist state aimed 
at safeguarding the national economy 
against foreign competition. Under 
imperialism, protectionism is reflected 
in state assistance to big national 
corporations in trying to drive foreign 
competitors from the local market, 
ie., to monopolise it. Protectionism 
becomes aggressive, it is an instrument 
of foreign economic expansion, mak- 
ing it easier for the biggest monopolies 
to seize and recarve foreign commodi- 
ty, capital and services markets. 

Protectionism is implemented 
through measures of state-monopoly 
regulation. Widely applied is special 
anti-dumping legislation, under which 
the sale of foreign goods on the do- 
mestic market of a certain country 
at prices below the minimum price 
level set by the government of the 
given country is prohibited; laws on 
compensatory custom duties are adopt- 
ed, under which the government must 
levy additional duties on commodi- 
ties the export of which to the given 
country is subsidised by the export- 
ing state. Contemporary protectionism 
is characterised by non-tariff re- 
strictions which are more flexible and 
selective than custom duties and can 
be adapted more easily to the needs 
of diverse industries. For example, 
wide resort is made to “agreements on 
market regulation’, which in fact 
amount to a “‘voluntary” (i.e., under 
the threat of the imposition of new 
trade barriers) unilateral agreement by 
a partner to reduce its exports if 
they are detrimental to the economy 
of the importing state; the impor- 
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tance of technical non-tariff barriers is 
also increasing: the demands con- 
cerning the standards and technical 
documents, marking of goods, envi- 
ronmental protection, operation safety 
tules, etc. Manipulations with currency 
and discount rates are also instruments 
applied by contemporary protec- 
tionism. 

At the turn of the 1980s, an un- 
precedentedly high wave of protec- 
tionism surged up against the back- 
drop of the deepening contradictions 
between the USA, Western Europe 
and Japan, as well as the internal 
economic difficulties in the majority 
of capitalist countries. The struggle 
for the sales markets for certain 
industrial consumer goods, iron and 
steel, agricultural products, etc. has 
become particularly fierce. Regular 
trade wars are waged among capitalist 
countries, which readily accuse one 
another of “undermining the mar- 
ket”. The development of integra- 
tion (see Integration, Capitalist Econ- 
omic) has resulted in collective protec- 
tionism effected within the framework 
of the EEC and EFTA. 

Protectionism holds an important 
place in the arsenal imperialism draws 
upon in its expansion in the develop- 
ing countries and helps to consolidate 
their status as a dependent periph- 
ery of capitalism. As the economic 
role of the developing countries grows, 
the capitalist states apply ever harsher 
protectionist measures with respect to 
the countries they see as potential 
competitors. That is why the raising 
of customs barriers in the 70s and 
80s concerned, first of all, those com- 











modities in the production of which 
the developing countries had scored 
certain achievements (clothing, foot- 
wear, certain domestic electronic ap- 
pliances, etc.). 

The developing countries, in turn, 
take measures to protect their young 
industries and eliminate the aftermath 
of colonial dependence. The right 
of these countries to use protectionism 
to defend their economic independence 
has been formalised in several interna- 
tional documents, such as the Prin- 
ciples Governing International Trade 
Relations and Trade Policies adopted 
by UNCTAD in 1964, the Charter of 
the Economic Rights and Duties of 
States approved by the UN General 
Assembly in 1974, documents adopt- 
ed at special sessions of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, etc. 


Protestantism, one of the three 
main directions of Christianity, along 
with Catholicism and Orthodoxy, 
which includes a host of independent 
churches and sects connected by their 
origin with Reformation—a broad 16th 
century anti-Catholic movement in 
Europe. 

The term is linked with the “‘pro- 
test” of a number of German Lutheran 
princes against the repeal of each 
prince’s right to choose a religion for 
himself and his subjects (the early 
16th century). The bourgeoisie, which 
had led the struggle against the Catho- 
lic church (the main proponent of 
feudalism), sought to “amend” rather 
than do away with it, to adapt it to 
its own class interests. Marx described 
Protestantism as a specifically bour- 


geois variety of Christianity. Protes- 
tantism gave equal rights to laymen 
and the clergy, rejected worship of 
relics and icons, removed luxurious 
furnishing from places of worship, 
made divine service much simpler 
(including by ceasing to use Latin), 
abolished monasticism and the church 
hierarchy, and proclaimed the Bible 
the only source of dogma. 

The freedom of interpretaion of 
Christianity stressed by Protestantism 
and the absence of centralisation 
promotes the appearance of very 
varied currents which often hold 
irreconcilable positions in relation to 
each other or to other directions of 
Christianity. Adherents of Protestant- 
ism include: Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Anglicans, Mennonites, Baptists, Quak- 
ers, Methodists, Mormons, Advent- 
ists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, etc. Protes- 
tantism is most widespread in Scan- 
dinavia, Britain, the Netherlands, the 
FRG, Switzerland, the USA, and 
Canada. The world centre of Protes- 
tantism is the USA, where the Bap- 
tists, Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and others have their headquarters. 

The dynamism of Protestantism in 
comparison with Catholicism, its de- 
sire to maintain the influence of 
religion without official ties between 
the Church and the state, the emphasis 
placed on the norms of Christian 
morals rather than on the precedence 
of the church’s power over secular 
power enable Protestants openly to 
participate in the social and political 
life of their countries. That is also 
the reason for the division of Prot- 
estant forces on a political basis— 
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from 


representatives of non-Ortho- 
doxy who preach that it is impossible 
to comprehend the world or to resolve 
the contradictions of human exis- 
tence, to those who have a single 
aim—to combat communism; from 
protestant cults waging a real war 
against the Catholic population in 
Northern Ireland to the Dutch clergy- 
men actively working for an end to 
the arms race, for universal disarma- 
ment and a stable peace. 

In the socialist states where Protes- 
tantism exists (the GDR, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Soviet Baltic Republics) the 
believers actively participate in resolv- 
ing their country’s problems and in 
the struggle for peace and interna- 
tional security. 

A feature of present-day Protestant- 
ism is a striving for integration, which 
was expressed at the beginning of the 
20th century in the development of 
the movement for worldwide (ecumen- 
ical) unification of the Christian 
churches. These efforts resulted in 
the formation of the World Council of 
Churches (WCC) at a conference in 
Amsterdam in 1948, the WCC becom- 
ing the leading body of the ecumenical 
movement. Over 300 Protestant and 
Orthodox associations from 100 states 
(including six organisations from the 
USSR) are affiliated with the WCC. 
According to the WCC, they comprise 
more than 440 million believers. The 
WCC’s supreme body is the General 
Assembly, which elects Presidium and 
the Central Committee to lead the 
ecumenical movement between assem- 
blies. Along with the realistic assess- 
ment of such important problems of 
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today as the struggle for peace, dis- 
armament and social justice shared by 
some WCC figures, predominant in the 
leadership of the ecumenical move- 
ment are petty bourgeois ideas about 
the possibility of a compromise be- 
tween capitalism and communism, 
about a “third’—Christian—path of 
development of human society. 


Psychiatry in Politics, the problem 
of using psychiatry for political ends. 
It has become more acute over recent 
years in connection with the expand- 
ing use of psychiatric means in the 
capitalist countries to suppress polit- 
ical prisoners’ will to resist and at- 
tempts by reactionary circles to make 
use of this issue in their psychologi- 
cal warfare against the USSR. 

During World War IJ, when crimi- 
nal “experiments” were carried out by 
fascist ‘‘scientists”’ on concentration 
camp prisoners, the US Office of 
Strategic Service started its own se- 
cret experiments to determine whether 
it was possible to achieve complete 
“brainwashing”, suppression of the 
will, thought control, “programming” 
thinking and creating human robots 
mechanically following their masters’ 
orders. The so-called dregs of society, 
outside the range of public opinion, 
became the subjects of this kind of 
“research”. After World War II, the 
centre of investigations into the new 
means of psychic control shifted to 
Canada; they were led there by D. 
Cameron, the then President of the 
American Psychiatric Association. The 
whole affair run by the CIA received 
publicity only because one victim of 
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the criminal “experiments” proved to 
be the wife of a Canadian Member of 
Parliament. 

The US propaganda agencies are 
trying in vain to divert the public 
attention from the goings-on in US 
psychiatric clinics and mental asy- 
lums, if only because of the record 
number of patients—there are over a 
million of people being “‘treated’’ 
there. It is widely known that a 
considerable share of these patients 
were taken in not on medical grounds 
but forcibly, because of their poverty, 
skin colour or social protest. This 
category of patients is subjected to 
all kinds of humiliation and violence 
while in hospital. 

Psychiatry has been used on a par- 
ticularly broad scale for political 
speculations spearheaded against the 
USSR and other socialist countries 
since the early 80s. The obvious fact 
that treatment of a mental patient 
cannot be stopped or banned on the 
grounds of his professing certain polit- 
ical views, is deliberately ignored. The 
Soviet government, guided by humane 
intentions, has granted permission to 
some individuals who have undergone 
medical treatment in psychiatric clinics 
in the USSR to leave the country to 
reunite with their families abroad. 
These people were subsequently treat- 
ed for mental derangements in hospitals 
in Western countries, too, and the 
diagnosis was confirmed; this is yet 
further proof that the allegations made 
by Western propaganda agencies about 
these people being persecuted on 
political grounds in the USSR lack any 
foundation. 





In 1983, at the World Congress of 
Psychiatrists in Vienna, which was 
attended by over 5,000 specialists 
from 70 countries, the US delegation, 
led by D. Cameron and supported by 
representatives of certain Western 
countries, imposed a discussion, anti- 
Soviet in nature, on the ‘‘misuse of 
psychiatry for political ends”. The 
representatives of the USSR, Czecho- 
slovakia and Bulgaria were forced 
to announce their withdrawal from the 
World Association of Psychiatrists, 
emphasising, at the same time, that 
they were prepared to maintain con- 
tacts and expand cooperation in the 
noble cause of protecting man’s men- 
tal health. 

The progressive public denounced 
the provocative actions by the leaders 
of a number of national associations of 
psychiatrists, who tried to make use of 
international forums for purposes 
alien to the ideals of peace and human- 
ism. 


Psychological Warfare, a system of 
measures applied by the imperialist 
States against the socialist and other 
countries in order to undermine the 
moral and psychological mood and 
political cohesion of the population 
and armed forces, interfere in their 
domestic affairs and sow distrust and 
enmity among countries and peoples. 
Phychological warfare is spearheaded 
against the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, its main content 
being anti-communism and anti-Soviet- 
ism. Psychological warfare is a coordi- 
nated and purposeful utilisation of 
disinformation and demagoguery com- 
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bined with economic, diplomatic and 
other kinds of pressure, espionage and 
subversive acts and provocations, and 
military manoeuvres launched in order 
to demonstrate force, influence the 
consciousness and behaviour of the 
population in the country that is 
considered a potential enemy and to 
undermine its moral and psychological 
stamina. Psychological warfare is es- 
sentially illegitimate, since it amounts 
to interference in other countries’ 
domestic affairs. In the narrow sense, 
the term denotes a process designed to 
influence the enemy psychologically 
during hostilities; in the broad sense, 
it stands for the sort of subversive 
propaganda underway at present 
against the countries of the socialist 
community. Psychological means of 
warfare were already explored before 
World War I. During World War II, 
Hitler’s army resorted extensively to 
such means to achieve their military 
objectives. 

The term became widely current 
in Britain and the USA in the postwar 
period, when the concept of psycholog- 
ical warfare was elaborated with a 
view to promoting Cold War policies. 
The major forms of the psychological 
war waged against the socialist coun- 
tries include acts of ideological sub- 
version aimed at shattering the socio- 
political foundations of these coun- 
tries, undermining the leading role 
of the communist and workers’ 
parties and their influence among 
the masses, opposing the communist 
parties to other public organisations of 
working people (trade unions, youth 
organisations, etc.), “erosion” of the 
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communist ideology and infiltration of 
the bourgeois world outlook, and 
attempts to disrupt the political and 
economic life of the socialist coun- 
tries. These activities are led and coor- 
dinated by the special services of the 
capitalist countries. Different sorts of 
illegitimate means are employed— 
blackmail, disinformation, slander, 
provocations, all aimed at inducing 
people to perpetrate criminal acts 
against the state, give material and 
moral support to “dissidents”, collect 
intelligence and political information, 
etc. 

Psychological warfare contradicts 
the principles of peaceful coexistence 
between states with different socio- 
political systems and is incompatible 
with it. While recognising the fact that 
ideological struggle is unavoidable in 
the present situation, the USSR and 
other countries of the socialist com- 
munity resolutely condemn psycholog- 
ical warfare, which plays into the 
hands of militarist forces, causes 
exacerbation of international tension 
and steps up war hysteria. 


Public (National) Debt, a state’s 
total indebtedness on credit opera- 
tions (outstanding principal and in- 
terest payments). Depending on the 
market on which a loan is floated and 
the currency in which it is made, loans 
may be either internal or external; 
depending on their term, they may be 
either capital or current. A capital 
loan is a debt that is not yet due for 
payment; a current loan is one due 
for payment in the present or next 
budget year. 





Under capitalism the emergence 
and growth of the public debt is directly 
connected with the state budget defi- 
cit, which is largely caused by the 
colossal unproductive military expendi- 
ture of the bourgeois state and the 
expenditure to maintain the admin- 
istrative and police apparatus. The 
budget is further unbalanced by the 
long-term tendency towards greater 
state intervention in the economy and 
an expansion of the sphere and scale 
of state monopoly regulation. 

An enormous and rapidly growing 
public debt is typical of the present- 
day development of most capitalist 
countries. Their total debt is close to 
$12 trillion, about $10 trillion of that 
being internal debt and over $2 tril 
lion—international debt. 

When there is a chronic budget 
deficit, old loans are paid by new 
ones. In order to keep state securi- 
ties attractive, the government is 
forced to raise the interest rates on 
them. The possession of state bonds 
is increasingly profitable for banks 
and corporations. Interest payments 
are met. out of budget funds, which 
are mainly made up of taxes, which 
is why the entire burden of the public 
debt rests, in the final analysis, on the 
working masses. The redistribution 
of national income in favour of 
finance capital is thereby intensified. 

In the USA, since Reagan took office 
the federal budget deficit has almost 
tripled, reaching $220.7 billion in the 
fiscal 1985/86, while the US public 
debt now totals $2 trillion. The present 
American administration has borrowed 
more than all its predecessors. 
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The growing public debt increases 
competition on the part of the state 
on the internal US credit and money 
markets, and squeezes out private 
borrowers, resulting in tougher cre- 
dit terms and higher interest rates. 
Manipulating discount rates and using 
the dollar’s dominant role in capital- 
ism’s currency system, the USA always 
takes advantage of the situation on 
the international capital markets. 
Thus, the interest rate war unleashed 
by the United States in the first half 
of the 1980s was aimed to transfer 
financial resources from Western Eu- 
rope and shift the burden of US debts 
and economic difficulties onto US 
partners. 

In the developing countries, the 
public debt is in the main made up 
of external debts, which now stand 
at $1 trillion (see Debts of the Devel- 
oping Countries). 

Under socialism, the public debt 
plays a minor role. It is formed be- 
cause of the possibility of using loans 
to attract the population’s money 
resources to expand reproduction and 
raise the people’s well-being, and is 
paid back in a planned way out of 
the state budget—out of the growing 
surplus of the socialist economy. 

On 1 April 1957 (when a deci- 
sion was taken to end state loans 
distributed among the population and 
to defer payment for 20 years), 
the public debt in the USSR stood 
at 25.8 billion roubles. That amount 
has been decreasing since 1974 when 
payment restarted on the loans is- 
sued between 1947 and 1956. In 
the USSR there is also a public debt 
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in freely circulating internal lottery 
loans. 


Public Opinion, a totality of judg- 
ments and evaluations voiced by var- 
ious social groups and population 
strata on events and phenomena of 
social reality. It is expressed in eval- 
uating, analytical or constructive judg- 
ments; influences the behaviour of 
individuals, social groups, and _insti- 
tutions in society by generating, 
adopting (from science, ideology, reli- 
gion, etc.) and introducing certain 
norms of public relations. The objects 
of public statements are those facts 
and events that invoke public interest 
and are significant and topical. The 
processes whereby public opinion is 
formed and functions may proceed 
uncontrolled by and independently 
from the activities of social institu- 
tions, through the exchange of opin- 
ions or discussions, but more often 
may result from the purposeful ac- 
tion of various state agencies, polit- 
ical organisations, and the mass media. 

Public opinion is formed where 
theoretical and everyday consciousness 
overlap and reflects the interests of 
the majority of a social group; it is 
not an arithmetical sum of views of 
individual persons or groups but 
their specific synthesis influenced by 
“opinion leaders’ and the mass media. 

The impact of public opinion and 
its significance in the life of society 
depend on actual social conditions. 
In an antagonistic capitalist society, 
the main spokesmen of public opin- 
ion are the chief opposing social 
forces, the working class and the 
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bourgeoisie. In such a society, public 
opinion is of a class nature and is a 
major aspect of the class struggle. 
The ruling classes have a tremendous 
advantage in their ability to shape 
public opinion by using the ideological 
and propaganda machinery. 

If it serves the purposes of its 
protagonists, public opinion may de- 
viate from the official line and express 
itself in protests, demands and alter- 
native programmes. In capitalist so- 
ciety, for instance, public opinion 
may express the sentiments of the 
majority of the population about some 
global problems, such as the preser- 
vation of peace, without reflecting the 
opinion of the dominant social force. 

As society develops, the impor- 
tance of public opinion increases, its 
functions diversify, its competence 
improves and its scope expands. Its 
impact on social, particularly, state 
institutions depends on the alignment 
of class forces in society and is propor- 
tional to the actual involvement of 
broad strata of the population in 
direct management of public life. 

In socialist society, the formation 
of public opinion promotes the par- 
ticipation of broad masses in the 
discussion of pressing social problems 
and arriving at their optimal solutions. 
Public opinion in socialist society 
reflects the moral and political unity 
of the people and common interests 
of the non-antagonistic classes and 
groups. The systematic study of public 
opinion is a basic condition for its use. 
The Constitution of the USSR contains 
a provision for continuous study of 
public opinion which is being formed 
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in Soviet society. 

The term “world public opinion” 
frequently used by the media appeals 
to the views of the progressive world 
public expressed by relevant press or- 
gans in the form of various social move- 
ments and at international forums. 


Pugwash Movement, an _ interna- 
tional movement of scientists for 
peace, disarmament and international 
security, taking its name from the 
village of Pugwash (Canada), where 
the first conference of the movement 
took place in 1957. The Pugwash 
Movement has no strictly fixed mem- 
bership. Both national Pugwash groups 
and individual scholars invited to take 
part in its conferences are considered 
members. 

Pugwash conferences are convened 
once or twice a year. The Standing 
Committee, the governing and exec- 
utive body of the Pugwash Movement, 
maintains contacts with UNESCO and 
other specialised UN agencies. It 
publishes a quarterly, the “Pugwash 
Newsletter’, and other material on the 
movement. It is headquartered in 
Geneva. 

The Pugwash Movement is mainly 
concerned with organising conferences, 
international symposia and workshops, 
to deal with vital questions of contem- 
porary international relations, such as 
disarmament, prohibition of nuclear 
weapon tests, termination of the man- 
ufacture of nuclear weapons and 
their subsequent destruction, strategic 
arms limitation and reduction, the 


impact of the arms race and of disarma- 
ment of the economy, particularly in 
developing countries. Considerable at- 
tention is focused on regional aspects 
of disarmament, especially the prob- 
lem of establishing nuclear-free zones 
and guaranteeing European security. 
The Pugwash Movement has examined 
such issues as the role of small coun- 
tries in the struggle for peace and 
security in Europe, conventional weap- 
ons in Europe, and limiting and 
reducing the stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons on the European continent. 
The 32nd Pugwash Conference (War- 
saw, 1982) adopted a Declaration on 
the danger of nuclear war. The 36th 
Pugwash Conference (1986, Budapest) 
urged all countries still conducting 
nuclear weapons tests to cease such 
tests immediately, and called for 
observance of the SALT-2 Treaty, 
and the ABM Treaty, prevention of 
militarisation of outer space, and 
broader international cooperation in 
resolving today’s global problems. 

The Pugwash Movement is making 
a tangible contribution to the struggle 
for disarmament. The governments 
and international organisations to 
which the materials of Pugwash con- 
ferences and workshops are, as a rule, 
forwarded, heed the opinions of the 
outstanding scientists taking part in 
the movement. Measures proposed by 
the Pugwash Movement on arms 
limitations have often subsequently 
been reflected in official international 
agreements. 








Quadripartite Agreement on West 

Berlin, an agreement between the 
USSR, the USA, Great Britain and 
France concerning the legal status of 
West Berlin that was signed on Sep- 
tember 3, 1971 and came into force 
on June 3, 1972. The agreement was 
the result of long-drawn-out talks and 
a search for mutually acceptable 
solutions. It was drafted in constant 
contact with both German states and 
supplemented by a number of agree- 
ments on specific issues between the 
German Democratic Republic, the Se- 
nate of West Berlin and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The signing of the Quadripartite 
Agreement laid the basis for the nor- 
malisation of the situation around 
West Berlin. 

The agreement indicates that the 
four states are resolved to contribute 
to eliminating tension and avoiding 
complications in the West Berlin 
area. The way in which relations 
would be maintained between West 
Berlin and the FRG is a matter of prin- 
ciple. The agreement stipulates that 
relations between the western sectors 
of Berlin and the FRG would be es- 
tablished and develop with due ac- 
count of the fact that these sectors 
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still do not form part of the FRG 
and will not be governed by it in the 
future either. The Quadripartite Agree- 
ment lays down the way in which 
West Berlin’s interests and those of 
its citizens are represented in interna- 
tional relations. The FRG’s role in 
this field is restricted to the consular 
services provided for West Berlin’s 
permanent residents and representa- 
tion of the interests of West Berlin 
and its citizens in international orga- 
nisations and at international confer- 
ences. The city’s permanent resi- 
dents are permitted to take part joint- 
ly with participants from the FRG 
in international exchanges and expo- 
sitions. It is also allowed for interna- 
tional treaties and agreements con- 
cluded by the FRG to be extended to 
West Berlin. All this is allowed pro- 
vided questions of the city’s security 
and status are not involved. As to the 
rest, West Berlin’s interests abroad are 
represented by three powers—the 
USSR, the USA and Great Britain. 

As to West Berlin’s communications 
with the outer world, the agreement is 
based on the existing international 
practice of transit through the terri- 
tory of sovereign states. 

The USSR, the USA, Great Britain 





and France agreed that the situation 
that has emerged in this area, as de- 
fined in the Quadripartite Agreement, 
would not be unilaterally changed. 
The governments of the four states 
consented that force or its threat 
should not be applied in this area and 
disputes shall be settled exclusively by 
peaceful means. The Quadripartite 
Agreement is based on the territorial 
realities which have emerged in Europe 
and takes full account of the sovereign 
rights and interests of the German 
Democratic Republic. The agreement 
lays down an international legal basis 
for holding talks concerning issues of 
transport and use of the GDR’s 
communication system. 

Under the Quadripartite Agreement 
the Soviet Union set up its General 
Consulate in West Berlin. Soviet Aero- 
flot and Intourist offices were also 
opened there. 

The concluding of the Quadripar- 
tite Agreement on West Berlin showed 
once again that, provided there are 
good will and a realistic approach on 
the part of all the parties, the former 
members of the Anti-Hitler Coalition 
could fruitfully collaborate in peace- 
time for international peace and se- 
curity. 

At the same time the attitude of 
the Western side in respect to matters 
of principle concerning the Quadripar- 
tite Agreement does not contribute to 
its normal! realisation. The FRG, in 
Particular, attempts to bypass the 
agreement’s provision that West Berlin 
is not part of it and is not governed by 
it and tries to implement the prac- 
tice of “Federal presence”’ in the city, 
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believing in some cases that the agree- 
ment is binding only on the USSR and 
the GDR. This policy prevents the city 
from developing normally and cre- 
ates continual friction and complica- 
tions. 

The Soviet Union and the GDR in- 
variably seek to fulfil exactly the obli- 
gations assumed under the Quadripar- 
tite Agreement without demanding 
unilateral advantages. 


Quality of Life, a category in West- 
ern sociology which stands for a com- 
prehensive characterisation of econom- 
ic, social, political, cultural, ideolog- 
ical and ecological indicators describ- 
ing man’s position in society. Intro- 
duced by the prominent American 
economist John Kenneth Galbraith, 
in the 1950s the term came into vogue 
in bourgeois and social democratic 
scholarship and in the mass media in 
the capitalist countries. Originally, the 
term “quality of life’ was taken to 
mean mainly the living standards and 
cultural conditions for the develop- 
ment of the individual in “American 
democracy” and had some critical 
connotations, as it referred to the exist- 
ing gap between the relatively high liv- 
ing standards and the satisfaction of 
social and intellectual needs of Ameri- 
cans. In the mid-60s, successes in the 
development of socialism in the 
USSR and other socialist countries 
compelled bourgeois sociologists to 
revise their estimates of socio-eco- 
nomic realities and to accept the fact 
that economic growth is not necessar- 
ily always accompanied by adequate 
social development, and that social 
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problems can be broader and more 
complex than economic ones. The 70s 
saw the emergence in the US of the 
concept of ‘‘perceived quality of life’, 
based on a system of “subjective in- 
dicators’’ of the conditions and style 
of life as viewed by the person being 
surveyed. Its emergence was due 
to the insufficiency of traditional so- 
cial statistics in which such catego- 
ries as satisfaction with one’s work, 
living standards and socio-political life 
were absent. 

The notion of quality of life has 
been used by Western scholars in their 


concepts of “welfare state”; their 
specific practical goal in using the term 
is to play down the negative realities 
of capitalist society and to reduce the 
criticism of the latter to an analysis of 
social, psychological and environmen- 
tal problems. 

Marxist view 


sociologists the 


problem of quality of life as a legiti- 
mate issue; at the same time, they 
believe that the problem is insur- 
mountable in bourgeois society, char- 
acterised by social inequality, poverty 
and absence of rights for a large part 
of the population. 
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Racism, a psychology, ideology and 
social practice based on anti-scientific, 
misanthropic conceptions about the 
human races being not equal in physi- 
cal and mental terms, and about the 
domination of the ‘higher’ over the 
“lower” races being admissible and 
even necessary. Racism and national- 
ism are interrelated. Racism focuses on 
the secondary, hereditary traits of a 
given race connected with appearance, 
such as the colour of the skin, the shape 
of the skull, etc., while ignoring 
the principal traits of man’s biological 
and physiological structure common 
to all people, such as the functions of 
the brain and the nervous system, 
psychological organisation, etc. Yet it 
is because of these principal traits that 
all races are equally capable of intellec- 
tual, spiritual evolution, the rate of 
which depends on the specific social 
conditions of life of a given race. 

The conceptions of a natural in- 
equality of races emerged as a result of 
the ruling classes’ drive to sanctify 
their exploitation of the working 
People in general and oppression of 
subjugated peoples in particular; this 
IS essentially the social function of 
Tacism. 


By declaring that racial and nation- 
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al distinctions have always existed, 
the ideologists of racism “substanti- 
ate’ their anti-scientific concepts 
about the allegedly determinative 
influence exerted by these distinctions 
on the evolution of a society and its 
culture, about the “‘legitimate’’ nature 
of national and racial oppression, 
imperialist expansion and colonisation 
of whole countries, even at the price 
of the total extermination of their 
indigenous population (genocide). 
In Hitler Germany, racism was the 
official ideology and policy of fascism. 
Preaching the “theory of a higher 
Aryan race”, it widely applied the pol- 
icy of exterminating “inferior’’ peoples 
in its bid to achieve world supremacy 
in the course of World War II it had 
unleashed. Nazi racists annihilated 
millions of Russians, Ukrainians, Byelo- 
russians, Poles, Jews, Serbs, Czechs 
and people of other nations and 
nationalities. 

To justify the neocolonial exploi- 
tation of the liberated countries after 
the war, reactionary ideologists have 
invented the concept of psychoracism, 
which “proves” the backward peoples’ 
psychological unpreparedness for inde- 
pendent development. Today racism 
is used in capitalist countries, as in the 
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past, to weaken the international soli- 
darity of working people, to substan- 
tiate racial discrimination, segregation, 
or even genocide. It is the dominant 
ideology in South Africa, where the 
policy of apartheid is implemented, 
which spells the most cruel oppres- 
sion of the multi-million indigenous 
population by the white colonialist 
minority. In the USA, the theory 
and practice of racism are directed 
against Black people, Indians and 
Latin Americans. In Western Europe, 
too, racism has recently manifested 
itself owing to a considerable inflow 
of immigrants from Afro-Asian coun- 
tries. 

One of the extreme manifestations 
of racism is Zionism, based on allega- 
tions concerning the existence of a 
world Jewish nation, “the chosen 
people”. It has been made the corner- 
stone of the state system and policy 
course of Israel, which practises geno- 
cide with respect to the Arab popula- 
tion both on its own territory and on 
the lands it has annexed from the 
neighbouring Arab peoples—the Pales- 
tinians, Syrians and Lebanese. 

The experience gained by the USSR 
in dealing with the national ques- 
tion shatters all racist fabrications. 
Over a historically short time, the 
nations and nationalities of the for- 
merly backward colonial outskirts of 
tsarist Russia have scored enormous 
success in the economic, socia] and 
cultural spheres. The genuine equality 
of all nations and races achieved in the 
Soviet Union has been recorded in the 
Constitution (Fundamental Law) of 
the USSR. 
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Rapid Deployment Force (RDF), 
highly mobile interventionist units in 
the US armed forces that have great 
fire power and are intended for armed 
intervention in the affairs of states 
and suppression of revolutionary and 
national liberation movements. 

They were formed in 1980 in line 
with the “strategic mobility” concept 
that enables the US instantly to 
deploy its military might for punitive 
and aggressive operations abroad. 

Normally, the units and formations 
comprising RDF are within the frame- 
work of the US armed forces and are 
only transferred under the RDF 
command when there is a need to 
commit them. The RDF incorporates 
airborne, marine, air force and naval 
units (including B-52 strategic bombers 
and strike groups of aircraft carriers) 
as well as special purpose and logistical 
support units. The total strength of 
the RDF is about 400,000, which is 
to be increased. The realisation of 
these plans will cost $75 billion. 

RDF units are sea- and air-lifted to 
the area of operations. In potential 
areas of RDF operations, the US builds 
up in advance stocks of weapons and 
materiel and constructs airfields and 
other installations including bases 
(Somalia, Oman, Kenya, Saudi Arabia, 
Pakistan). One of the major reasons 
for establishing the RDF was to carry 
out preventive operations. Ordinarily, 
all operations are to be conducted 
with conventional weapons. However, 
the use of chemical weapons and, 
under certain conditions, of nuclear 
weapons is not excluded. An 
instrument of the policy of neoglobal- 
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ism and state terrorism, the RDF is 
intended to ‘‘safeguard zones of US 
vital interest” in all regions. The 
principle region of proposed RDF 
action is the Middle East, where the 
RDF is to contain the peoples’ fight 
for national liberation and social 
emancipation and ensure a steady flow 
of oil from the Arab countries to 
the West during crises. The Central 
Command (CENTCOM) was set up 
in that region in 1983 to direct the 
RDF. CENTCOM’s zone of respon- 
sibility includes a vast region at the 
meeting-point of three continents— 
19 states of the Persian Gulf, the Ara- 
bian and Red Seas, and the Horn of 
Africa, among them the anti-imperi- 
alist-oriented states (Ethiopia, the 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, ran, and Afghanistan). 
CENTCOM’s zone of operation lies in 
direct proximity of the borders of 
the socialist community countries, 
posing an additional threat to their 
security. In Latin America, the RDF is 
directed and coordinated by a regional 
military command in the Caribbean. 
It is the basis for the creation of 
joint naval patrols with the participa- 
tion of units from pro-American coun- 
tries in the zone. 

Such uses of the RDF are 
exemplified by the US aggression 
against Grenada, military action by the 
US Navy and the Marines in Lebanon, 
the piratic raids on Libya and the 
permanent show of force in the 
Caribbean and the Indian Ocean. 

Following the US example, Britain, 
France, and Italy are forming their 
Own “rapid deployment forces’, using 


the experience of NATO’s “‘multina- 
tional forces” in Lebanon, Britain’s 
aggressive action in the Falklands (Mal- 
vinas), and the French armed inter- 
vention in Chad. 

The British RDF includes brigades 
of airborne troops and marines num- 
bering 10,000. France’s RDF numbers 
47,000, one of its functions being to 
conduct combat actions in Europe 
along with NATO troops, and Italy’s 
RDF is going to be about 10,000 
strong. In 1986, Japan announced 
its intention to establish an RDF, 
alarming a number of Asian and Pa- 
cific states that have not forgotten the 
Japanese aggression during the Second 
World War. 

The creation of RDFs heightens 
international tension, enflames region- 
al conflicts, and endangers interna- 
tional security. 


Reaganomics, a term widely current 
today in the world press to denote 
the socio-economic programme pro- 
claimed by US President Ronald Rea- 
gan in 1981. It is essentially a conserva- 
tive variant of state economic policy. 

Reaganomics is a result of the ex- 
haustion of the motive forces behind 
economic growth and the USA’s entry, 
in the second half of the 70s, into the 
stage of slow economic development 
fraught with crisis phenomena. 

Reflecting the interests of big capi- 
tal, the US administration tries to curb 
inflation, revive US economic might, 
enhance its scientific and technical 
potential and create conditions for 
effecting a structural change in the 
economy and consolidation of US 
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positions on the world market. The 
government programme set forth the 
following goals: 

—to encourage private investment; 

—to increase people’s private savings; 

—to reduce the federal budget 
deficit ; 

—to limit the federal government 
intervention in the economy and give 
spontaneous market forces a greater 
role; 

—to reduce inflation. 

It was planned to achieve these 
goals by the following measures: 

—to cut corporate income tax 
rates; introduce additional tax bene- 
fits for new investment; to reduce the 
minimum period for depreciation of 
fixed capital; 

—to lower income tax rates (es- 
pecially maximum income tax) and 
property taxes, 

—to limit federal government ex- 
penses primarily by diminishing social 
spending, including unemployment 
benefits and disability allowances, 
allocations for vocational training, 
medical care, state subsidies to stud- 
ents, the postal service, public trans- 
port, etc.; 

—to ease government regulation of 
private business activity; to lift oil 
price control on the domestic market; 
to abolish some government bodies; 
to review regulation principles with a 
view to replacing administrative with 
economic measures; 

—to follow a tough credit and mo- 
netary policy to keep the amount 
of money in circulation in check. 

Escalation in the arms race is 
an essential element of Reaganomics. 
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Though formally this issue was not 
included in  Reagan’s economic 
programme, it is in fact a key one. 

Most of the specific measures 
planned as part of Reaganomics were 
implemented, but the results were 
nowhere near what had been expected. 

The accumulation and private sav- 
ings rate remained virtually unchanged 
by comparison with the 1970s. The 
federal budget deficit rose from 
$74 billion in the 1979-80 fiscal year 
to $200 billion in the 1982-83 fiscal 
year, and in the 1985-86 fiscal year 
it exceeded $220 billion. As a result, 
the US public debt increased from 
$914 billion to $2,000 billion between 
1981 and 1985. During its term in 
office, the Reagan administration has 
thus borrowed substantially more than 
alli the US administrations in the 
country’s 200-odd years. 

Spontaneous forces in the economy 
indeed became more active but this 
primarily worsened the economic 
crisis of 1980-82 and caused the subse- 
quent development of the American 
economy to be unstable. The rate of 
inflation fell, but largely under the in- 
pact of reduced demand caused by the 
crisis. The US foreign trade positions 
markedly worsened: the trade deficit 
tose to $200 billion in 1986 as com- 
pared with $26 billion in 1980. The 
Reagan administration has succeeded 
in only one area, the arms race. 
Military expenditure went up from 
$134 billion in the 1979-80 fiscal year 
to $291.9 billion in the fiscal 1986-87. 

Reagan’s policy has sharply ag- 
gravated the socio-economic contradic- 
tions in the USA, hitting the work- 


ing people hardest: between 1981 
and 1986, an average of nine million 
people were out of work; there was a 
0.4 per cent increase in real earnings 
during those years; housing construc- 
tion was cut drastically and the hous- 
ing problem worsened, the number 
of homeless rising to three million 
in 1986. 

Reaganomics has caused a further 
redistribution of the national income 
in favour of big capital, a greater pro- 
perty inequality and a cutback in the 
working people’s social gains. 


Refugees, people who fled the 
country of their permanent resi- 
dence as a result of military operations, 
persecution or other extraordinary 
circumstances. In international law 
the term appeared after the First 
World War. Subsequently, the refu- 
gee problem became acute on several 
occasions (for instance, when the fas- 
cists came to power in Germany and 
some other countries, the US waged 
aggressive wars in Korea and Indochi- 
na, Israel staged aggression against 
Arab countries and the Palestinian peo- 
ple, dictator and racist regimes pur- 
sued anti-democratic policy in South- 
erm Africa, Latin America and other 
parts of the world). The Office of the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
is operating within the framework 
of the United Nations. According to 
its estimates, the world has about 
10 million refugees, with Africa ac- 
counting for approximately half of 
them as a result of her colonial past 
and constant interference of the im- 
perialist powers in the domestic af- 
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fairs of the African countries. Attempts 
were repeatedly made to work out 
international documents that would 
regulate the position of the refugees. 
The year 1951 saw the signing of the 
Convention and the year 1967 that of 
the Protocol Relating to the Status of 
Refugees, both reflecting, for the most 
part, the position of the Western 
countries on that issue. The USSR is 
not party to these documents. In 1969 
the Organisation of African Unity 
adopted a convention dealing with 
specific aspects of the refugee problem 
in Africa. 

The imperialist forces are trying to 
exploit the refugee problem in attain- 
ing their own aims to the detriment 
of international peace, understanding 
and cooperation. This is exempli- 
fied by their actions towards the Af- 
ghan and Indochinese refugees. The 
refugee camps in Pakistan and Thailand, 
respectively, have turned into bases for 
organising forces, which are engaged 
in armed struggle against the legiti- 
mate governments of Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea and financed from West- 
ern, first and foremost US, sources. 
For many years now the problem of 
the Palestinian refugees (see Palestine 
Problem) in the Middle East remains 
unresolved because of Israel’s expan- 
sionist course supported by the United 
States. 

The refugee problem cannot be re- 
solved radically without putting an 
end to the imperialist policy of aggres- 
sion and interference in other peo- 
ples’ domestic affairs. The economic 
and political changes in the develop- 
ing countries designed to democra- 
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tise their inner political life and to 
raise the wellbeing of their people help 
tackle that problem in one form or 
another. For example, after Angola, 
Mozambique and Zimbabwe gained in- 
dependence many of the refugees who 
had fled those countries returned 
home. The policy pursued by the new 
Kampuchean government facilitated 
the repatriation of a part of the Khmer 
population who had been forced to 
look for refuge abroad, fleeing from 
annihilation by the Pol Pot regime. 


Regional Conflicts (often called 
“hot spots’’), armed conflicts in dif- 
ferent countries or regions in which 
other countries are directly or indi- 
rectly involved and which are a poten- 
tial threat to universal peace. An 
absolute majority of them have oc- 
curred or are occurring in the develop- 
ing world, where scores of newly-free 
states have emerged in place of for- 
mer colonial countries and territories. 

The causes of regional conflicts in 
the postwar epoch vary, the main ones 
being connected with the legacy of the 
colonial and semi-colonial past of the 
peoples of the developing countries. 
Many conflicts result from arbitrary 
borders drawn between countries by 
the former colonisers. These artificial 
borders cut through regions inhabited 
by tribes and peoples in such a way 
that one tribe or ethnic group ended 
up in different states, while various 
ethnic groups, peoples or religious 
groups lived within one country. This 
has led to territorial disputes between 
many developing countries and to reli- 
gious and ethnic conflicts inside this 
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or that country, conflicts which, as 
a rule, involve neighbouring states as 
well. Such conflicts are most common 
in Africa and some regions of Asia, 
where the process of consolidating 
ethnic groups into separate nations is 
not yet complete. The imperialist pow- 
ers’ interference in conflicts in the 
developing world in order to safeguard 
their own interests makes these con- 
flicts much more complicated, large- 
scale and protracted. 

Typical territorial conflicts, a le- 
gacy of the colonial past, are the 
conflicts between Algeria and Moroc- 
co; Ethiopia and Somalia; Mali and 
Burkina Faso; India and Pakistan; 
India and China; Iran and Iraq; Chile 
and Argentina; Bolivia and Peru and 
Chile, etc. Religious and ethnic con- 
flicts exist in India, Sri Lanka, the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Chad, the Philip- 
pines, and in other countries. Many 
religious conflicts were started in the 
decolonisation process so as to provide 
an excuse for imperialist forces to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of young 
states and preserve their influence 
there. That, for example, was how 
the conflict between India and Pakis- 
tan and the Cyprus problem (see 
Cyprus, the Problem of) emerged. A 
conflict situation was deliberately 
created when Britain was leaving its 
mandated territory, Palestine, which, 
with active US interference, later 


boiled over into the protracted and 
very dangerous Middle East conflict 
between Israel and the Arab people of 
Palestine, between Israel and the Arab 
countries, The conflicts in Indochina, 
and other regions are also a direct 
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legacy of colonialism. 

Other causes of regional conflicts 
are the continuing attempts by the im- 
perialist powers to prevent progressive 
democratic transformations in those 
countries of the developing world 
where revolutionary popular regimes 
have come to power following anti- 
imperialist revolutions. Such is the 
case in Nicaragua, Angola, Ethiopia, 
Afghanistan, and Kampuchea. Thus, 
the USA would like to prevent the 
Nicaraguan people from deciding their 
own future and choosing their path 
of development and for that reason 
not only actively supports the Somoza 
bands that are fighting against their 
own people but is also actually waging 
an undeclared war against revolutiona- 
ry Nicaragua, heightening tension in 
Central America (see Central Amer- 
ica, Situation in). 

In Angola, the USA has been the 
ally and inspirer of the counter-revo- 
lutionary anti-government UNITA 
grouping, to which it gives substan- 
tial military, material and political 
support. The racist South African re- 
gime has also been giving similar 
support to the Angolan rebels for the 
past ten years. 

In Afghanistan, the interference of 
international imperialism and reaction, 
which have openly taken the side of 
the counter-revolution and organised a 
broad network of military camps and 
bases in Pakistan for the bands fighting 
against their own people, has drawn 
out the conflict, which requires a 
Negotiated political settlement. 

In recent years US-led international 
imperialism has been flagrantly inter- 


fering in regional conflicts, claiming 
to defend the “peoples’ freedom” 
and ‘‘human rights” in countries 
where revolutionary regimes are in 
power. Such are the goals of the 
so-called Reagan doctrine, which is the 
theoretical foundation for US parti- 
cipation in regional conflicts known as 
“Jow-intensity conflicts’. The US 
aggression against Libya in 1986 is an 
example of how that doctrine is 
applied (see Neoglobalism). 

The USSR and other socialist 
countries are for a political settle- 
ment of the regional conflicts, and 
regard them as a grave threat to peace. 
The Soviet Union has repeatedly put 
forward proposals for a negotiated 
settlement of the protracted con- 
flicts in the Middle East, Cyprus and 
other regions. 


Revanchism, the ideology and polli- 
cy of the aggressive forces of a country 
that has sustained a defeat in a war, 
aimed at preparing for a new war on 
the pretext of ‘revenge’ (revanche) 
in order to restore the lost positions. 
The instigation by imperialist circles of 
revanchism in Hitler Germany in the 
1930s led to the start of World War II. 

Today a revival of revanchist forces 
is seen in the FRG, and they have 
been given a fresh impetus by the 
deployment on its territory of Ameri- 
can first-strike nuclear missiles and 
the lifting by the Western European 
Union of the last restrictions on the 
manufacture of heavy offensive weap- 
ons in the FRG. The theses of the 
“still open” German question, ‘“Ger- 
many within the 1937 borders’, and 
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“single German citizenship” have been 
taken out of mothbalis. Revanchism 
has found fervent supporters in 
neofascists. There are over 30 revanch- 
ist Landsmannschafte (associations 
formed on the principle of shared 
place of origin) and groups now active 
in the FRG, which have united into 
the so-called Union of the Expelled 
(more than 2.5 million members). 
They have their representatives in 
the Bundestag. Persons holding official 
posts and leading functionaries of the 
ruling parties take part in revanchist 
rallies; considerable means are allocated 
from state funds to finance these 
organisations. The activities of the 
revanchist forces and the promotion 
of revanchism are aimed at revising 
the political and territorial realities 
that took shape in Europe following 
World War II and were confirmed by 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, the 
Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(1975), and the Eastern Treaties the 
FRG signed with the USSR, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the GDR. They 
run counter to the interests of detente, 
security and cooperation in Europe. 

Revanchist forces are also active 
in other countries, such as Japan. They 
rally around ultra-rightist groupings 
like the Society of Friends of the 
Armed Forces, the Patriotic Party of 
Great Japan, the Asian Anti-Commu- 
nist League, and others. 

Revanchism as a political phenome- 
non may also be observed in the form 
of social revanchism. /mperialism tries 
to implement social revanchism on the 
widest possible front: against the 
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socialist community, the newly-inde- 
pendent countries, the national libera- 
tion movements and the working peo- 
ple in the capitalist states. For exam- 
ple, US foreign policy is based on the 
essentially revanchist idea of the possi- 
bility of “eliminating” socialism as a 
social system and reversing the histor- 
ical process. Having embarked on a 
course of social revanche on a global 
scale, and of confrontation with the 
socialist countries, US imperialism not 
only objectively instigates “‘regional”’ 
revanchists with its calls to launch a 
crusade against communism, but also 
renders it tangible support. In partic- 
ular, attempts are made to revise the 
decisions of the Yalta and Potsdam 
conferences of the Allied Powers and 
the realities of postwar development. 
The world public saw the visit by US 
President Ronald Reagan to the mili- 
tary cemetery in the town of Bitburg 
(the FRG) on the eve of the 40th 
anniversary of the Victory over fascist 
Germany as undisguised approval 
of revanchism and misanthropic fascist 
ideology, since that was the burial- 
place of the soldiers of the Wehrmacht 
and SS officers who perpetrated atroc- 
ities in many European countries and 
killed many American and Canadian 
soldiers. 

Revanchism presents a real threat 
to world peace—it plants distrust and 
enmity in relations among peoples, 
and stimulates the arms race. The 
USSR and other countries of the so- 
cialist community are pursuing a poli- 
cy of maintaining and strengthening 
peace, curbing revanchism, stringently 
abiding by international agreements, 















limiting and reducing armaments, and 
developing friendly relations among 
all nations. 


Reykjavik: Soviet-American Sum- 

mit, took place in October 1986 and 
discussed how to put an end to the 
arms race and effect nuclear disarma- 
ment. The meeting saw a clash be- 
tween the two approaches in world 
politics. The Soviet position at the 
meeting was based on the principles 
of equality and equal security (see 
Equality and Equal Security, Principle 
of) taking into account the interests 
of both sides, their allies, and the 
peoples of the world. 

The Soviet compromise proposals 
made in Reykjavik were a concrete 
expression of the new approach to 
the burning problems of today, of 
the new political thinking. 

The first proposal concerned stra- 
tegic offensive arms, the Soviet side 
advocating a 50 per cent cut in deliv- 
ery vehicles and warheads over the 
first five-year period, and then their 
complete liquidation, as envisaged by 
the Soviet Comprehensive Programme 
of Disarmament outlined in Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s 15 January 1986 State- 
ment. This reduction should involve 
each component of the strategic 
offensive arms, the strategic “triad’’: 
land-based strategic missiles, submari- 
ne-launched strategic missiles, and 
heavy bombers. This proposal repres- 
ented a major compromise on the 
Soviet side, for while at the nuclear 
and space arms talks in Geneva the 
USSR included American medium- 
range missiles among the strategic 





weapons to be cut by 50 per cent since 
they could reach Soviet territory, in 
Reykjavik the Soviet side dropped this 
demand. The issue of American 
forward-based weapons was also rem- 
oved from the agenda. 

The second proposal concerned 
medium-range missiles. The USSR 
made a major concession in agreeing 
not to count the nuclear potential of 
France and Britain, for both those 
countries are US allies and possess 
nuclear forces which continue to be 
built up and improved, while their 
military activities and those of the US 
are coordinated within NATO. 

The essence of the Soviet proposal 
was full liquidation of Soviet and 
American medium-range missiles in 
Europe. In this connection the Amer- 
ican side raised the question of Soviet 
missiles with a below-1,000 km range. 
The USSR proposed that these missiles 
be frozen and talks begun on what 
should be done with them. A further 
concession was the declaration that if 
Soviet and American missiles in 
Europe were liquidated, the USSR 
would agree to limit its medium- 
range missiles in Asia to 100 warheads 
provided the US also observed those 
limits on its territory. 

In advancing these bold proposals 
designed to move nuclear disarmament 
from a standstill and liquidate nuclear 
weapons by the end of the century, 
the USSR stated the need for very 
strict monitoring of these processes 
in any form. 

The third Soviet proposal, which 
was an organic part of the Soviet 
package, concerned strengthening the 
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1972 ABM Treaty. This naturally 
arose in connection with the prospect 
of liquidating nuclear weapons, which 
would make it necessary for all bar- 
riers to the development of new types 
of weapons to be not only maintained 
but also heightened so that in the nu- 
clear arms reduction process neither of 
the sides could secretly make a bid for 
military superiority. Should the USSR 
and the USA begin real, deep cuts in 
nuclear arms, it would be necessary 
not only to preserve but also to 
strengthen the mechanisms curbing 
the arms race, especially one as impor- 
tant as the ABM Treaty should be 
strengthened by an undertaking by 
both sides not to exercise their right to 
withdraw from it for ten years, during 
which time all the Treaty provisions 
should be strictly observed, with only 
research and testing of elements of 
ABM space systems in laboratories 
being allowed. The American admi- 
nistration would thus be able to im- 
plement the SD/J programme at labo- 
ratory level without moving on to the 
actual development of a space ABM 
system and space weapons. The Soviet 
initiatives offered a real chance for 
ending the arms race, banning and 
destroying nuclear weapons, and ward- 
ing off the nuclear danger. 

That was also the purpose of the 
Soviet proposal that full-scale talks 
on prohibiting nuclear explosions 
should begin immediately after the 
Reykjavik summit. The USSR stated 
further that these talks could consider 
the sequence, level and “threshold” 
yields of nuclear explosions, the quan- 
tity per year admissible, and the 1974 
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and 1976 treaties (see Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests). As a result, 
both sides would begin to draft a 
large-scale treaty completely and defi- 
nitively banning nuclear explosions. 

Thanks to major Soviet concessions 
aimed at a mutually acceptable com- 
promise, the sharp discussions led to 
agreement on both strategic arms and 
medium-range missiles but this agre- 
ement was not embodied in binding 
accords because of the American 
administration’s stubborn unwilling- 
ness to strengthen the ABM Treaty 
and undertake obligations that would 
be the same for both sides. The Ame- 
rican side insisted on having the pos- 
sibility to research and test all SDI 
systems inside and outside labora- 
tories, including in outer space. 

The American position showed 
once again that, confident of US 
technological superiority, the adminis- 
tration is still hoping to achieve mi- 
litary superiority over the Soviet 
Union by launching an arms race in 
outer space through the development 
of space strike weapons. 

The platform proposed by the 
Soviet Union for talks represents a 
historic chance for a cardinal solution 
to the problems of war and peace. 
The Reykjavik summit created a quali- 
tatively new situation, and the strug- 
gle for disarmament entered a higher 
stage. In March 1987, taking into ac- 
count the fact that agreement had 
practically been reached as regards 
intermediate range missiles, the USSR 
proposed that the problem of the 
IRMs in Europe be delinked from the 
package and a relevant separate agree- 





ment be concluded without delay. The 
USSR intends to continue to work for 
profound and radical agreements on 
the basis of the proposals made in 
Reykjavik. 


Right of Nations to Self-Determi- 

nation, the sovereign right enti- 
tling every nation to resolve, as a free 
expression of the will of the popu- 
lar majority and without any outside 
interference, all issues related to its 
social and state system, the right to 
establish its own state or, vice versa, 
to join another independent state or 
unite with it, or establish any other 
political status, freely chosen by the 
people. Relative to the peoples of co- 
lonial and other dependent terri- 
tories, it also means the right to 
liberation from foreign oppression and 
formation of independent sovereign 
states, and the right to an independ- 
ent choice of future development 
course. The appearance of new states 
and the peoples’ readiness to defend 
their right to self-determination to the 
very end is a reality of the present 
epoch (Nicaragua, Afghanistan, Kam- 
puchea, etc.). 

The slogan of national self-deter- 
mination emerged in the 19th century 
in Europe, in the course of the struggle 
against feudal-monarchist fragmenta- 
tion and for the creation of centra- 
lised national states. It became one of 
the demands upheld by national 
liberation movements under imperial- 
ism, when national oppression great- 
ly increased in colonies and bourgeois 
multinational states. 

The right of nations to self-deter- 
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mination is enshrined in the UN Char- 
ter, and confirmed in UN General As- 
sembly resolutions and decisions of in- 
ternational conferences, having 
become one of the basic principles of 
contemporary international law. Of 
great political significance is the Dec- 
laration on the Granting of Indepen- 
dence to Colonial Countries and Peo- 
ples(1960), adopted by the UN General 
Assembly on the initiative of the 
USSR. The Declaration establishes the 
right of nations to self-determination 
as one of basic human rights and rec- 
ognises colonial peoples’ right to 
armed action in the fight for their 
liberation and independence. 

Western countries, faced with the 
national liberation movement, have, 
in a number of cases, to make certain 
formal concessions, but in fact they 
sabotage the implementation of the 
right of nations to self-determination, 
ignore the will of sovereign peoples, 
seek to deprive them of the right to 
choose their own path of develop- 
ment, and threaten their security, 
which is the main reason for the emer- 
gence of regional conflicts in various 
parts of the world. Examples are the 
actual refusal of the USA and other 
Western countries to recognise the 
Palestinian people’s right to set up 
an independent state (see Palestine 
Problem), incessant subversive activities 
by imperialist, first of all American, 
circles against the states that have won 
independence and have opted for a 
non-capitalist path of development 
(Afghanistan, Indochinese states, An- 
gola, Mozambique, Syria, Libya, Ni- 
caragua, etc.), and attempts by the 
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US administration to represent the 
peoples’ national liberation struggle as 
a form of international terrorism. 
American imperialism’s policy of using 
brute force and diktat and imposing 
its will on other countries and peoples 
is expressed in neoglobalism—a doc- 
trine of social revanche and hegemon- 
ism. 

Respect for the right of nations to 
self-determination underlies the nation- 
alities policy in the Soviet Union. 
This right was proclaimed in the Dec- 
laration of Rights of the Peoples of 
Russia adopted in 1917, in the first 
days of the existence of Soviet power, 
and is embodied in the Constitution of 
the USSR, which reaffirms the right 
of every constituent republic to free 


secession from the Union. The USSR 
adheres to the principle of respect for 
the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion in its foreign policy, too: in 1917 
the Soviet government granted inde- 
pendence to Poland and Finland, 
which were both part of the Russian 
Empire prior to the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. True to the ideas 
of proletarian internationalism, the So- 
viet state invariably supports national 
liberation movements, renders com- 
prehensive assistance to peoples who 
have won their state independence and 
backs up their struggle against imperi- 
alism’s aggressive schemes. 


Rio de Janeiro Pact, see /nter-Amer- 
ican Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 















SAARC, see South Asian Associa- 
tion for Regional Cooperation. 


Sanction, in international law, a 
coercive measure of an economic, 
political or military nature imposed 
by nations individually or collectively, 
either on their own initiative or follow- 
ing a decision of the UN Security 
Council, upon a nation which has vio- 
lated its international obligations or 
norms of international law. As pro- 
vided by the UN Charter, the Security 
Council adopts a decision on the im- 
position of sanctions if there is any 
threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression committed 
by a state. Sanctions may include com- 
plete or partial interruption of econom- 
ic relations and of sea, air and other 
means of communication, the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations, as well 
as military action (show of force, 
blockade, and other operations). Upon 
the UN Security Council decision, in- 
ternational sanctions were imposed on 
the Ian Smith regime in Southern 
Rhodesia; in 1977, an embargo was 
imposed on military supplies to South 
Africa in view of its policy of apart- 
heid and the occupation of Nami- 
bia. Meanwhile, some Western coun- 
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tries, particularly the US, who seek to 
restrain the national liberation move- 
ment in Africa, in fact, continue mili- 
tary supplies to South Africa, pro- 
viding the country with the latest mili- 
tary technology, in violation of the 
UN decision. Also, the US continues 
to block in the Security Council the 
proposal, supported by the majority 
of UN members, to impose all-round 
sanctions against the racist regime in 
South Africa. 

Using its right of veto in the Se- 
curity Council, the US has several 
times obstructed the imposition of in- 
ternational sanctions against Israel, 
America’s “‘strategic partner’ in the 
Middle East, which commits acts of 
aggression against neighbouring coun- 
tries and peoples. 

The norms of international law 
provide that sanctions imposed by 
individual countries (reprisal, retor- 
tion) must be commensurate with the 
unlawful actions they are aimed 
against. They do not allow for the use 
of armed force (except in self-de- 
fence) or bringing pressure to bear 
upon other countries. Lawful sanctions 
include recalling the ambassador and/or 
the other diplomatic representatives, 
closing down a consulate, severing dip- 
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lomatic, trade or other relations, and 
other similar measures, 

Imperialist countries, particularly 
the US, tend to use sanctions for 
exerting pressure on different countries 
in order to reach hegemonist aims or 
intervene in these countries’ internal 
affairs. The US and French bombard- 
ment of the Druse and Shiite areas in 
the mountains of Lebanon in 1983 
and the breaking of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Syria by Britain in 1986 in 
a bid to “punish” that Mid-East state 
for an attempted “terrorist act” 
against an Israeli plane at a British 
airport were gross violation of in- 
ternational law. Other examples of 
unjustified application of sanctions 
and attempts to interfere in the 
internal affairs of sovereign states were 
economic sanctions against Poland and 
the USSR imposed by the US and its 
allies following the proclamation 
of martial law in Poland in 1981, 
president Reagan’s decision to apply 
an embargo in the trade with Nicaragua 
(1985) and other similar actions. This 
kind of politics increases internation- 
al tensions, undermines East-West 
relations, contradicts the UN Charter 
and the Final Act of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, and frustrates international 
economic relations. 

The USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries strongly condemn the use of 
sanctions as an instrument of diktat. 
They regard the exclusion from in- 
ternational practice of blockades, boy- 
cotts, embargoes and sanctions not 
recommended by the world communi- 
ty as an important part of internation- 
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al economic security and of interna- 
tional security as a whole. 


Satellite, a term used to describe 
a formally independent state which 
is actually subordinate to a strong im- 
perialist power. 

The existence of satellites in the 
world today is explained by a number 
of reasons: imperialist policies of 
diktat, aggression, suppression of the 
national liberation movements by 
armed force, domination of foreign 
monopolies, The majority of satellite 
states—as a rule, puppet dictatorial 
regimes—rely on the military strength 
of the US. Examples are the Dominican 
Republic, Chile, E] Salvador, Honduras, 
and a number of other states where US 
monopolies and the CIA feel at home. 
South Korea is an American satellite 
in the Far East. 

Generally, the position of satel- 
lite is a heavy burden upon the people 
of such nations, inflicting gross dis- 
proportions in their economic and 
political development, damaging na- 
tional cultures, and endangering the 
countries’ security by involving them 
in the aggressive military preparations 
of imperialism, 


Scientific and Technical Coopera- 
tion is a form of international eco- 
nomic relations which includes joint 
undertakings in science and technol- 
ogy, construction of various enter- 


prises, trading in licences, etc. 
Scientific and technological cooper- 
ation among socialist countries is car- 
ried out as they increasingly integ- 
rate the fields of science and technolo- 





gy by forming a coordinated policy in 
sci-tech development, creating compre- 
hensive forms of collaboration, elabo- 
rating scientific and technological fore- 
casts, coordinating their research pro- 
grammes and perfecting the existing 
links of cooperation in science and 
technology. In the meantime, a system 
of international sci-tech organisations 
and agencies has been formed, an in- 
ternational sci-tech information service 
is being established, collaboration in 
the area of standardisation, invention, 
training of scientific researchers and 
in the material provision for research 
is being expanded. A fresh impetus 
to scientific and technical cooperation 
between socialist countries is given 
by the Comprehensive Programme for 
the Scientific and Technical Progress 
of CMEA Member Countries up to 
the year 2000, which was adopted at 
the 41st session of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (Decem- 
ber 1985). 

Socialist states are expanding sci- 
tech collaboration with the develop- 
ing nations on an equal and mutually 
beneficial footing. 

Sci-tech collaboration among capi- 
talist countries is, to a great extent, 
dependent on the pressure of their 
competition with one another. For 
example, West European countries 
carry out such cooperation with a view 
to strengthening their position in the 
competitive struggle with the USA 
and Japan. In the early 80s, about 
$600 million was spent annually for 
joint research ventures in the EEC 
states. Spontaneous production under 
capitalism do not make it possible for 
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capitalist countries to fully avail 
themselves of all the benefits of 
sci-tech collaboration. While extending 
cooperation to the developing nations, 
the capitalist states encourage relations 
of sci-tech dependence, the latter 
being one of the techniques of neo- 
colonialism. 

Certain experience has been accu- 
mulated in the promotion of sci-tech 
cooperation between socialist and cap- 
italist nations both on the basis of 
intergovernmental agreements and by 
implementing in practice contracts 
concluded between individual compa- 
nies and organisations. The results of 
the joint Soviet-US and Soviet-French 
experiments in outer space and the 
co-authorship of Soviet and non-So- 
viet scientists of works in the realm 
of medicine and other branches of 
science have been widely recognised 
and acclaimed. 

At the same time, the USA has 
taken a number of steps towards curb- 
ing the sci-tech cooperation between 
socialist and capitalist states. Life has 
shown that those who oppose such co- 
operation stand first to lose and that 
the success of the USSR and of the 
other countries of the socialist com- 
munity has graphically demonstrated 
the futility of all efforts to hinder sci- 
tech progress in the socialist countries. 

At present there is a deep urgency 
in establishing sci-tech cooperation 
through international organisations on 
both a global and regional scale in or- 
der to solve environmental issues, pro- 
mote the rational utilisation of natur- 
al resources, encourage space explo- 
ration, etc. 








Scientific and Technological Revo- 

lution (STR) is a deep-rooted quali- 
tative transformation in productive 
forces by turning science into a direct 
productive force. It has been an 
on-going process in the industrially 
developed nations since the mid-20th 
century due to major breakthroughs 
in the field of science and technology. 

STR is revealed in the transforma- 
tion of both the objects and the in- 
struments of labour, as well as in the 
further development of the principal 
productive force—the worker. The 
latter's role in the production process 
changes radically: he is gradually freed 
from tedious and exhausting physi- 
cal labour, while his intellectual po- 
tential is used to an increasing degree. 
The role of creative aspects in the 
character and content of the work 
done becomes thereby more promi- 
nent. 

The main directions of STR are as 
follows: complete automation of pro- 
duction and its control on the basis of 
further improvement and broad appli- 
cation of electronics and robotics; 
reconstruction of the whole energy 
base due to the discovery and putting 
to use of new energy sources; creation 
and wide utilisation of new materials 
appearing as a result of discoveries in 
the field of chemistry and other sci- 
ences; increasing understanding and 
employment of biological processes 
(biotechnology); exploration of the 
World Ocean resources; exploration 
and use of outer space. 

STR is a natural process objective- 
ly developing both in socialist and 
capitalist countries. However, social- 
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ism and capitalism observe different 
principles in the character and aims 
of application of STR achievements. 

In the socialist society, STR is in- 
tegrally combined with the advan- 
tages of the socialist system, and serves 
for the benefit of the whole society. 
It provides for increased productivity 
of social labour, improves the work- 
ers’ living standards, elevates their 
requirements and secures the more 
tational exploitation of natural wealth. 
All this contributes to the further 
progress of socialism and to its devel- 
opment into the second stage of the 
communist formation. 

In the capitalist world, on the con- 
trary, STR leads to the aggravation of 
social and economic contradictions. 
Monopolies and the state, which backs 
monopoly interests, continue to rake 
in public wealth. Persistent, unsolv- 
able contradictions of STR in the 
capitalist society are manifested in in- 
creased unemployment, poverty and 
hunger at a time when scientific and 
technological progress is opening up 
opportunities to fulfil all reason- 
able human needs. Although acute 
social problems exist in the capitalist 
countries, STR achievements there are 
used in the first place to bolster milita- 
ry potential: e.g., in the USA alone, 
70 per cent of all government alloca- 
tions for R&D are channelled into 
military programmes. The militarist ori- 
entation of STR in the USA and some 
other capitalist countries leads to the 
irrational expenditure of available re- 
sources and aggravates international 
tensions, thus hindering the solution 
of a number of global issues which de- 





mands the combined effort of all the 
countries in the world. 


SEATO, see South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation. 


Security, International Economic, 
a system of inter-state economic rela- 
tions which excludes all forms of 
discrimination and diktat, provides op- 
portunities for the socio-economic 
progress of all states, and makes pos- 
sible a joint search for solutions to 
humanity’s problems. These princi- 
ples imply respect for the universally 
accepted norms of international rela- 
tions, national independence and sov- 
ereignty, non-interference in internal 
affairs, and equality. 

States’ economic security is part 
and parcel of a comprehensive system 
of international security, along with 
constructive military, political and hu- 
manitarian measures. Economic securi- 
ty implies: 

—exclusion of all forms of discri- 
mination from international practice; 
renunciation of a policy of economic 
blockade and sanctions where that is 
not a direct recommendation of the 
world community; 

—a joint quest for a fair resolution 
of the debt problem; 

—establishment of a mew inter- 
national economic order guaranteeing 
all states equal economic security ; 

—elaboration of principles for using 
a part of the funds released by cuts in 
the military budgets to the benefit 
of the world community, the devel- 
Oping countries first and foremost; 

—pooling-of efforts in the peaceful 
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exploration of outer space and resolu- 
tion of the global problems on which 
the fate of civilisation hinges. 

At present, the imperialist powers 
make illegal use of embargoes, boy- 
cotts, trade, credit and technological 
blockades, and economic ties as a 
means of political pressure. Renuncia- 
tion of such methods would be an 
important contribution to improving 
the entire international situation and 
would facilitate a return to detente. 
The resultant change from the militar- 
ist-imposed principle of ‘‘armament 
instead of development” to disarma- 
ment for development would release 
the necessary resources for the socio- 
economic requirements of the newly- 
free countries and the solution of 
global problems, such as liquidation of 
the vast zones of hunger and poverty 
and fight against epidemics and 
illiteracy. 

The need for international econom- 
ic security was emphasised at the 1984 
CMEA Economic Summit. The UN 
General Assembly recognised the im- 
portance of this problem when its 
40th session in 1985 adopted a Soviet- 
sponsored resolution on International 
Economic Security. The USSR has 
also proposed that this question be 
discussed at other international forums. 
The Soviet proposals reflect the in- 
terests of all countries, primarily the 
developing states, whose economy is 
hardest hit by the lack of international 
economic security and the arbitrari- 
ness and economic terror spread by 
imperialism. 

The principal obstacle to a reliable 
system of international economic 
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security is the US policy of seeking 


military solutions to international 
problems, taking advantage of the li 
berated countries’ difficulties, and in- 
troducing all kinds of prohibitions and 
restrictions in trade and economic 
relations with socialist states. 


Security, National and Internation- 

al, a factor in preserving peace on 
the basis of interdependence of nation- 
al and international security. To en- 
sure the national security of individ- 
ual states and international security 
in general is part of the overall task 
of our day, that of preserving and 
strengthening universal peace and pre- 
venting nuclear war. Developments 
before the Second World War showed 
that peace was indivisible and that a 
threat to the security of any state also 
jeopardised international peace and se- 
curity in general. This conclusion 
served as a groundwork for the UN 
Charter, in accordance with which 
the United Nations should be ‘“‘a 
centre for harmonising the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these 
common ends’. In this way the 
Soviet foreign policy concept of 
peaceful coexistence and cooperation 
of states with different social systems 
was formalised in a legally binding in- 
ternational document. 

Today the policy of peaceful coex- 
istence is the only alternative to nu- 
clear holocaust and a safe way towards 
stronger national security. The Final 
Document of the First Special Session 
of the UN General Assembly on Disar- 
mament (1978) stressed that “The 
attainment of the objective of secu- 
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rity, which is an inseparable element 
of peace, has always been one of the 
most profound aspirations of humani- 
ty.” At present, due to insuperable 
political, military and technical fac- 
tors, international security can be en- 
sured only through the equal secu 
rity of all the states without excep- 
tion. Staking on the use of force, and 
the destabilisation of inter-state rela- 
tions are fraught with nuclear war and 
its catastrophic consequences for all 
humanity. 

The aggressive elements in the 
NATO countries are basing their poli- 
cy on an unrealistic idea that national 
security implies the superiority of one 
state or group of states over other 
states or another group of states 
ensured by unilateral military and 
other advantages. 

The Soviet Union does not separate 
its own security from that of other 
states, and seeks to ensure reliable 
guarantees of universal security in the 
belief that it should be mutual and 
equal. When applied to relations be- 
tween the USSR and the USA as two 
major powers, security should rest on 
the adherence to the principle of equal- 
ity and equal security without detri- 
ment to third parties. 

Establishment of the comprehen- 
sive system of international security 
would make a decisive contribution to 
its strengthening. Regional systems of 
international security, such as Euro- 
pean and Asian, would be an impor- 
tant step in that direction. The new 
conception of international security 
was constructively developed in the 
Delhi Declaration on the Principles of 











a Nuclear-Weapon-Free and Non-Viol- 
ent World (November 1986). 


Segregation, an extreme form of ra- 
cial discrimination; a limitation of 
rights on the ground of race or nation- 
ality; the policy practised in bour- 
peois states whereby the Black and 
other “colour” populations are forcibly 
separated from the white population. 

In South Africa, it is the govern- 
ment policy of apartheid: separate 
development of the white population, 
people of Asian (Indian) origin, the 
“coloureds’’, and the indigenous A fric- 
an population living in specially re- 
served areas (Bantustans). Although 
officially prohibited, segregation is still 
practised in the US where the lack of 
real guarantees for abolishing segre- 
gation and racist pogroms and murders 
have caused acute racial conflicts. 

In Australia, segregation is prac- 
tised towards the indigenous popula- 
tion: the aborigines have to live only 
in reservations. 

Certain forms of segregation, re- 
strictions imposed on the exercise 
of basic civil rights, as well as persecu- 
tion on racial grounds have been 
applied in some West European coun- 
tries to immigrant workers from the 
Maghreb countries, India and Turkey. 

Like apartheid, segregation violates 
the underlying principles of inter- 
national law, including the purposes 
and principles of the UN Charter, and 
poses a grave threat to peace and the 
security of nations. World public opin- 
ion condemns every form of. segre- 
gation. In a number of documents 
adopted by the United Nations, seg- 


regation, like apartheid, is declared a 
crime against peace and humanity. 


Separatism, advocacy of secession 
of a part of a state and formation of a 
new state entity, or of granting an area 
of the country a certain amount of 
autonomy on national, language or ra- 
cial grounds. Unlike the national liber- 
ation movement, separatism, as arule, 
promotes the narrow interests of a 
particular section of the local bour- 
geoisie. At the same time, it may 
reflect the disposition of ethnic minor- 
ities in bourgeois multinational states 
towards secession, seclusion, indepen- 
dent action, and formation of a sov- 
ereign state or autonomous region. 

To date, separatist movements have 
developed in several capitalist coun- 
tries, for example, among the French- 
speaking population in the province of 
Quebec (Canada), in many of the mul- 
tinational developing states, and in 
countries where the population falls 
into various religious communities 
(Iran, India, Sri Lanka). Separatism 
is encouraged by the local bourgeoi- 
sie or top religious circles, which in- 
cite national or religious strife in or- 
der to achieve a schism and, by way of 
secession, to establish their own mo- 
nopoly rule in the particular ethnic 
region or religious community. Quite 
often, separatism is instigated and en- 
couraged from without. 

Imperialist powers make effective 
use of separatist sentiments in devel- 
oping countries for intervening in the 
latter's internal affairs. They incite na- 
tionalist and religious conflicts and 
give separatist movements military and 
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financial backing with the purpose of 
overthrowing anti-imperialist govern- 
ments, weakening the national libera- 
tion movement and undermining the 
unity of national liberation forces. Sup- 
port of precisely this nature was ren- 
dered by the forces of imperialism 
and reaction to the separatist move- 
ments in Eritrea (Ethiopia), Punjab 
and Assam (India). 

The encouragement of separatism 
has provoked many a blood-letting 
conflict: eg., in Nigeria (Biafra), 
Ethiopia (Eritrea), etc. The militarist 
forces in Israel have long been support- 
ing the separatist right-wing movement 
in southern Lebanon in order to 
prepare conditions for invasion, put 
the Lebanese and the Palestinians at 
loggerheads, and preserve the control 
it actually maintains over southern 
Lebanon. The forces of reaction 
foment separatist tendencies among a 
certain section of the Sikh religious 
community in India. In particular, 
they used Sikh separatism to organise 
a conspiracy against the Indian Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. 

A number of UN documents, in- 
cluding the Declaration on Principles 
of International Law adopted in 1970, 
provide that the states must refrain 
from any action that may lead to 
complete or partial violation of the 
national unity and territorial integrity 
of other states. 

In socialist society equality of race, 
nations, and languages is guaranteed 
by law, while religious beliefs are a 
matter of personal conscience and can 
in no way be a motive for discrimina- 
tion. Hence, there are no grounds for 
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separatism here. In multinational 
socialist states, national minorities are 
granted autonomy, and the true polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural equality 
of all citizens is ensured. 


Show of Force, threatening action 
or actions involving the armed forces 
by a state or group of states (or mili- 
tary blocs) to exert pressure on 
another state, group or association 
of states. A show of force may be an 
announced armed forces (incl. naval) 
alert, deployment of armed forces near 
the border of another state, the hold- 
ing of manoeuvres, overflights, mis- 
sile launchings, and the like. 

Shows of force are resorted to ex- 
tensively by NATO countries to in- 
fluence political developments in var- 
ious parts of the world. The United 
States is especially prone to take such 
action. According to the Brookings 
Institution, the USA resorted to shows 
of force at least 38 times from 1975 to 
1981, not counting various manoeu- 
vres and military exercises in the 
NATO framework. 

‘US shows of force have become 
more frequent in connection with in- 
ternal events in specific sovereign 
states. Shows of force by the 
imperialist countries were witnessed in 
the Middle East, the Persian Gulf, 
Northern Africa, Central and South 
America, and the Indian Ocean. 

US threats of using nuclear weap- 
ons are an enormous menace to peace. 
The Brookings Institution reports 
that in the first thirty postwar years 
the USA resorted to nuclear threats on 
19 occasions, that is, every 18 months 











or two years on average. Such actions 
in peacetime are nothing but gross 
blackmail, a show of readiness by the 
USA to gamble on the survival and 
security of mankind to suit its polit- 
ical ambitions. 


SI, see Socialist International. 


SIPRI, see Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute. 


Socialism, the first phase of com- 
munism; the socio-economic system 
based upon social ownership of the 
means of production; a social system 
whose aim is to ensure a steady in- 
crease in the people’s living standards 
and the all-round development of ev- 
ery member of society. 

Marx and Engels theoretically sub- 
stantiated the inevitability of victory 
of socialism over capitalism and de- 
fined socialism’s major features and 
laws. The theory of socialism was then 
creatively developed by Lenin. 

Socialism does not spontaneously 
originate and take hold in the pre- 
vious social system but is formed pur- 
posefully, following the victory of a 
socialist revolution and the establish- 
ment of the political power of the 
working class allied with the peasantry 
and other strata of working people, 
as they begin consciously to apply the 
objective laws of social development. 
The socialist revolution resolves the 
fundamental contradiction of capital- 
ism that exists between the social 
character of production and the pri- 
vate capitalist form of appropriation, 
and provides for a correspondence of 


production relations to the character 
and level of the development of the 
productive forces. 

Because of the uneven development 
of the objective and the subjective 
preconditions for a socialist revolution, 
socialism wins in different countries at 
different times. The Great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia (1917) 
was a turning point in the history of 
mankind. It marked the beginning 
of the transition from capitalism to 
socialism. 

The socialist world system took 
shape after World War II. History has 
proved that the founders of Marxism- 
Leninism were right when they predict- 
ed that there must be common laws 
of socialist construction which make 
themselves felt in a variety of ways, 
forms and methods of implement- 
ing socialist changes in different coun- 
tries. 

The experience gained by the USSR 
and the other countries of the social- 
ist community reveals that socialism 
has to pass three stages: the period of 
transition ending with the laying of 
foundations of the new social order; 
the period of consolidation and de- 
velopment of the foundations of social- 
ism, and the period of developed so- 
cialist society. 

By the end of the transition period 
the building of the material and 
technical base of socialism is in the 
main completed, the socialist rela- 
tions of production have become pre- 
dominant in all spheres of the national 
economy, the exploiting classes have 
been abolished and a cultural revolu- 
tion carried out. The latter includes 
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introduction of universal education, 
formation of a strata of intellectuals 
loyal to the cause of socialism and the 
establishment of socialist ideology. In 
the USSR, the building of the foun- 
dations of socialism was completed in 
the mid-30s. 

As the socialist economy develops 
and the alliance of the working class, 
cooperative peasantry and intelligent- 
sia is consolidated, the state of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat exhausts 
its functions in the domestic life of the 
country and is transformed into a so- 
cialist state of the whole people. 

Modern socialism is primarily a 
dynamic economic system which 
has proved viable in the most difficult 
situations and has ensured enormous 
progress of the productive forces 
in a short historical period. It is 
one of the advantages of socialism that 
it ensures a faster economic growth 
than capitalism. Notably, throughout 
1950-1986, industrial production in 
the socialist countries grew 18.5 times, 
whereas that in the capitalist world— 
only four times. 

In today’s internal and international 
conditions, the all-round progress of 
Soviet society, its steady advance 
towards communism can and must 
be achieved via accelerated socio- 
economic development. This is a stra- 
tegic course aimed at a qualitative 
transformation of all aspects of Soviet 
society ; radical renewal of its material 
and technical base using the achieve- 
ments of the scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution and by improving 
social, primarily economic relations, 
and effecting profound changes in the 
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content and character of labour and 
in people’s material and cultural living 
conditions; and invigoration of the en- 
tire system of political, social and ide- 
ological institutions. Socialism and 
communism are two successive phases 
of a single communist formation. 
The development of socialism, greater 
uncovering of its possibilities and 
advantages, and the strengthening of 
its inherent communist foundations 
means actual advance towards com- 
munism. 

In terms of international politics, 
socialism is the first society in the his- 
tory of mankind that has not only pro- 
claimed but has been steadily imple- 
menting a course towards establishing 
stable, democratic peace and equita- 
ble cooperation among all states 
regardless of their social system. 
Currently the influence exerted by 
socialism on world development, on 
the destiny of mankind, has been 
growing. The experience of the USSR 
and other socialist countries has con- 
clusively demonstrated the socio-eco- 
nomic, political, ideological and moral 
superiority of the new society as a 
stage of humanity’s progress which is 
higher than capitalism. 


Socialist Community, a group of so- 
cialist countries linked by close eco- 
nomic and political cooperation. Insti- 
tutional forms of the socialist commu- 
nity are the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance and (for the ma- 
jority of its states) the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation. The community incor- 
porates 10 countries—Bulgaria, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democrat- 











ic Republic, Hungary, Mongolia, Po- 
land, Romania, the USSR and Viet- 
nam—with a total territory of 25.4 
million sq km and a population of 
approximately 465 million people (as 
of early 1987). 

The socio-economic development 
of the socialist community is highly 
dynamic: from 1950 to 1986, its to- 
tal industrial output increased 18.5-fold 
(as compared with a 4-fold increase in 
the developed capitalist countries). 
The economic advantages enjoyed by 
the socialist community have been re- 
vealed in recent years, too: in 1973-86, 
industrial production grew approxi- 
mately by 85 percent (in the developed 
capitalist countries—less than 35 per 
cent). Due to its high rates of econom- 
ic growth, the socialist community 
has acquired the highest industrial 
potential in the world to outstrip any 
of the three power centres of pres- 
ent-day capitalism—the US, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and Japan. 
The community accounts for approx- 
imately one-third of world industrial 
production, one-fourth of the total 
output of electricity and oil, and more 
than one-third of the output of steel 
and natural gas. 

With the growth of the communi- 
ty’s economic potential, there has 
been a gradual levelling out of individ- 
ual countries’ economic potentials. 
Notably, in the early 1950s, the GDR 
and Czechoslovakia had the highest 
per capita industrial output in the so- 
Cialist community, which increased 
12.5 and 9.5 times respectively from 
1950 to 1985. During the same period, 
per capita industrial output grew 











29-fold in Romania, substantially re- 
ducing the gap between its industrial 
development level and those of the 
GDR and Czechoslovakia. 

There has been an even faster pro- 
cess of levelling out the socio-cultural 
development of socialist countries. 
Mongolia, a country of virtually total 
illiteracy in the not so distant past, 
has at present approximately the same 
number of students in institutions 
of higher learning as Japan or France 
(145, 148, and 156 students per 10 
thousand population respectively in 
the early 80s); as for the number of 
medical doctors per 10 thousand pop- 
ulation Mongolia has even outstripped 
these countries (the corresponding 
figures are 23, 17 and 18). These 
indices are considerably higher in 
Mongolia than in non-socialist coun- 
tries with a similar per capita nation- 
al income. 

In the international arena, the 
countries of the socialist community 
have actively pursued a course towards 
preserving and strengthening peace, 
achieving relaxation of international 
tensions, curbing the arms race and 
promoting peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems. It 
is thanks to the initiative of the so- 
cialist countries that the Conference 
on Security and Cooperationin Europe 
was held in 1975. 

Concerned with the interests of 
mankind, these countries propose 
an extensive range of measures to 
sizably reduce the level of military 
confrontation, renounce the use of 
force in international relations and 
decrease the threat of war. Of special 
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historic significance is the unilateral 
pledge of the Soviet Union to refrain 
from the first use of nuclear weapons 
and its appeal addressed to the other 
nuclear powers to follow suit. The 
socialist community put forward 
an initiative to conclude an _ agre- 
ement between the WTO and NATO 
countries on the mutual non-use of 
military force and the maintenance 
of peace. If realised this could 
substantially improve the international 
climate (see Disarmament). 

The countries of the socialist com- 
munity are fully determined to 
prevent nuclear war and to ensure 
peace on earth—this has always been 
the ideal of socialism. Their foreign 
policies have always been and continue 
to be based upon the principle of 
peaceful coexistence with all states. 


Socialist International (SI), the 
international association of socialist 
and social democratic parties con- 
ducting a reformist line in the working- 
class movement. Founded in 1951 as 
the successor of the Labour and So- 
cialist International (LSI). It consists 
of 75 parties and organisations with a 
membership of about 16 million. 
Its founding congress in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main adopted a basic program- 
matic document entitled “Aims and 
Tasks of Democratic Socialism’’ (the 
Frankfort Declaration) which rejects 
Marxism as the ideological and the- 
oretical basis of the working-class 
movement, class struggle and the strug- 
gle to establish the power of the 
working class, and proclaimed world- 
outlook neutrality, ie., the freedom 
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of its member parties and organisa- 
tions to base their activity on such 
theoretical and philosophical posi- 
tions as they deem suitable. The SI 
also rejected the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. According to the Declara- 
tion, “democratic socialism”—the mo- 
vement’s final goal—is attained by 
gradually transforming capitalism. 

The basic organisational principle 
is that of autonomy. Decisions are not 
binding on members. The supreme 
body—the Congress—convenes once 
every two years, the SI Bureau coor- 
dinating activity between congresses. 
Seventeen congresses have been held, 
the last one in 1986 in Lima (Peru). 
The SI President is Willy Brandt (since 
1976). 

The SI’s foreign policy is contradic- 
tory and inconsistent. During the 
Cold War, in keeping with the spirit 
of the times the SI followed an openly 
anti-Soviet and anti-communist line. 
The Frankfort Declaration contained 
anti-communist attacks, and demands 
for a stronger NATO and “European 
integration”. In the subsequent years, 
the SI supported the revival of West 
German militarism and rejected the 
communist parties’ proposals on unity 
of action in the struggle for the inter- 
ests of the working class and for 
peace. 

During the period of detente, 
taking into account the changes in 
the international arena and seeking to 
preserve its ties with the masses, the 
SI more consistently advocated peace 
and opposed the arms race, called 
for a new international economic 
order and condemned colonialism, 





racism and apartheid. Although the 
SI continued to follow in the wake 
of imperialist policies in international 
affairs, its leaders became more criti- 
cal of the USA. The SI condemned 
the US aggression in Vietnam. Posi- 
tive changes appeared in its activity. 
The SI came out in support of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence and 
a successful Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. In 1978, 
it convened a conference on disarma- 
ment which was attended by a CPSU 
delegation and which decided to set 
up an SI Disarmament Commission 
(since 1980, the Consultative Council 
of the Socialist International on Dis- 
armament). 

Since 1972, with the increased 
authority of the world socialist system, 
the strengthening of the international 
communist movement and the more 
complicated struggle for democracy in 
the capitalist countries, the SI Bureau 
has given individual parties the right 
independently to decide the question 
of relations with the Communists. 

Since the 1970s, the SI has been 
trying to expand its influence: 
it has been strengthening cooperation 
with a number of social democratic 
international organisations. The Inter- 
national Council of Social Democrat- 
ic Women founded in 1955 has virtu- 
ally become part of the SI in expand- 
ing the organisation’s influence among 
working women. Increasing attention 
is being paid to the youth, active links 
being developed with the International 
Union of Socialist Youth. A desire for 
greater influence was also behind the 
effort to set up a network of regional 
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organisations, one being the Associa- 
tion of Socialist Parties in the Euro- 
pean Community (since 1973, the 
Confederation of Socialist Parties in 
the European Community). 

In the 1970s, the SI began actively 
to penetrate the newly-free countries. 
The ideas of ‘democratic socialism” 
were spread in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America by the African Socialist 
International and the Asia-Pacific 
Socialist Organisation (APSO), which 
were set up with SI participation. 
The attempts to establish a Latin 
American Social Democratic Interna- 
tional were unsuccessful but the SI 
continues its efforts to draw countries 
of that region into its orbit. In 1986, 
for the first time in its history, the 
SI held its congress (the 17th) on the 
Latin American continent, which 
adopted an Economic Action Pro- 
gramme. The SI’s basic ideological and 
theoretical propositions remain un- 
changed but the programme reflects 
the realities of the modern epoch and 
pays much attention to the problems 
of the developing countries and the 
ways to overcome economic backward- 
ness. The Action Programme gives a 
detailed description of the situation in 
the developing countries and sets out 
measures to overcome the hardship 
situation in the Third World. It says 
that liquidation of economic back- 
wardness necessitates such measures as 
a restructuring of world economic ties, 
transformation of the fiscal policy 
pursued in relation to the developing 
countries, and so on. The SI calls for a 
reduction in the debts of the develop- 
ing countries and a change in the 
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mechanism for giving states material 
assistance. Furthermore, the pyro- 
gramme stresses, 0.7 per cent of the 
developed countries’ GNP should be 
earmarked for development in the 
Third World. The SI also proposes a 
cut in military expenditure, a part of 
the funds thus saved being used to aid 
the developing countries. In line with 
its ideological and political proposi- 
tions, the SI believes that a solution to 
the problems of the developing coun- 
tries lies in orientation towards the 
developed capitalist countries, the US 
above all. 

The communist parties, while criti- 
cising the reformism and anti-commu- 
nism of SI leaders, do all they can to 
promote unity of the working class 
and cooperation with the Socialist 
International and any of its party- 
members in the common fight for 
peace and social progress. 


Socialist Orientation, gradual transi- 
tion by economically backward coun- 
tries to the socialist way of develop- 
ment. The works of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin provide a theoretical basis for 
the possibility of building socialism 
bypassing the capitalist stage. The So- 
viet Central Asian republics and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic were the 
first to accomplish this transition. 

In the newly-free countries of so- 
cialist orientation, intermediate forms 
of organisation of production are 
taking shape, foundations for social 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion are being laid and progressive 
socio-economic changes are being in- 
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troduced to implement agrarian re- 
forms, stamp out illiteracy, involve 
the broad masses in the building of 
a new society, etc. These are carried 
out against the background of a multi- 
structural economy: the state-capitalist, 
private capitalist, small commodity 
sectors, and subsistence economy exist 
alongside the public sector. Although 
natural differences are evident in the 
development of individual countries, 
there are features common to ll 
nations that have chosen socialist 
orientation: the existence of revolu- 
tionary parties and progressive organi- 
sations which express the interests of 
the broad strata of the working peo- 
ple; gradual elimination of the posi- 
tions of imperialist monopolies and 
the local big bourgeoisie; the limita- 
tion of the activities of foreign capi- 
tal; the commanding heights in the na- 
tional economy held by the state and 
a steady transition to the development 
of the productive forces according to 
plan; the cooperative movement en- 
couraged in the countryside; a prog- 
ressively bigger role played by the 
working people in the life of society; 
the state apparatus being strength- 
ened by national cadres loyal to the 
people; anti-imperialist character of 
foreign policies. 

The success of young states on the 
road towards socialism largely depends 
upon the correlation of socio-political 
forces in the country; the extent to 
which the policies of the revolutionary- 
democratic elements holding power 
are consistent; the degree to which the 
broad strata of the working people are 
involved in the building of a new life; 











and the level of class consciousness 
attained by them. 

At present, there are some 20 
socialist-oriented states in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America: Afghanistan, An- 
gola, the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen, Nicaragua and 
others. Their foreign policies are 
characterised by growing ties and 
extensive cooperation with socialist 
countries, consistent anti-imperialist 
positions concerning topical issues of 
world politics, struggle against all 
forms of neocolonialism and racial and 
national discrimination. 

The newly-independent countries’ 
choice of the way of development has 
a strong impact upon the correlation 
of forces between socialism and 
imperialism, It gives rise to an acute 
ideological and political struggle 
within the young independent coun- 
tries themselves, as well as in the in- 
ternational arena. It is because of this 
that a country that has chosen socialist 
orientation is often the object of an 
undeclared war (for example, Afghan- 
istan and Nicaragua) or even a direct 
aggression (Grenada) launched by the 
forces of imperialism and reaction. 


Socialist Revolution, the highest 
type of social revolution in the course 
of which a transition from the capital- 
ist socio-economic formation to the 
communist formation is accomplished. 
Unlike other types of social revolu- 
tion which resulted in replacing one 
form of exploitation for another and 
did not touch upon the foundation of 
exploitation, that is, private proper- 
ty, the socialist, proletarian revolu- 





tion puts an end to the exploiting 
system. Its economic foundation is the 
conflict between the social charac- 
ter of production and the capitalist 
system of the relations of ownership. 
The framework of capitalist produc- 
tion relations becomes too narrow 
given the colossal growth of society’s 
productive forces and their increasing 
socialisation, and the close ties estab- 
lished between enterprises, industries, 
national economies, etc. For a social- 
ist revolution to win, there must be 
a set of objective factors, in other 
words, a revolutionary situation, as 
well as a certain level of maturity of 
subjective factors, that is, political- 
ly conscious and organised working 
class, its allies and its militant van- 
guard—the communist party. 

History has shown the possibility 
of peaceful and non-peaceful forms of 
socialist revolution, their common 
regularities are the establishment of 
the working people’s power and the 
consolidation of the leading role 
played by the working class, gui- 
dance by the communist party, the in- 
troduction of public ownership of the 
chief means of production, equali- 
ty and friendship of all nations and na- 
tionalities, and protection of revolu- 
tionary gains against the encroach- 
ments of class enemies. 

The victorious socialist revolution in 
Russia in 1917 created fundamentally 
new conditions for the class struggle in 
the international arena: it resolved the 
question of the internal and external 
preconditions for building socialism 
in a country that had fallen away from 
the capitalist system, and the question 
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of the character of mutual aid of the 
revolutionary working-class movement, 
national liberation struggle and the 
state of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

Given the situation after World War 
II, socialist revolutions occurred in 
basically new conditions. In the coun- 
tries of Central and Southeast Europe, 
the peoples, led by the working class, 
established their power stage by stage. 
They first accomplished people's dem- 
ocratic revolutions which gradually 
grew into socialist revolutions. These 
revolutions had features both common 
with and distinct from the Great Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution in Russia. 
A major distinctive feature was their 
opportunity to lean on the political 
and economic support of the 
Soviet Union. Thus, their growth 
into socialist revolutions occurred 
peacefully and over a period of several 
years. Subsequent socialist revolutions 
(in China, North Korea and Vietnam) 
also had markedly distinctive features. 

The formation of the socialist world 
system revealed that the subsequent 
falling away of links in the imperialist 
chain of countries is not necessarily 
conditioned by new wars launched by 
imperialism. Inasmuch as the general 
correlation of forces in the world has 
been tipped in favour of socialism, 
there are now more possibilities for 
the proletariat to gain power peace- 
fully. In the meantime, the force of 
resistance offered by the bourgeoisie 
continues to be the determining factor. 

The collapse of the colonial system 
intensified the anti-imperialist orien- 
tation of the national liberation move- 
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ment. The victory of the Cuban Rev- 
olution which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the first socialist state on the 
American continent opened up a new 
stage in the revolutionary struggle 
characterised by subsequent popular 
democratic revolutions in a number of 
Asian and African countries. 

The contemporary stage in the de- 
velopment of socialist revolutions is 
determined by the principal contra- 
diction of our epoch—that between 
the two antagonistic world systems. 
As a worldwide process, the socialist 
revolution is complicated and long- 
term, and comprises a multitude of 
revolutionary movements differing 
both in content and form. Of these, 
some are not socialist per se, but 
inasmuch as they undermine the 
foundations of world capitalism, they 
objectively contribute to the world 
revolutionary process. 


Socialist World System, a social, 
economic and political community of 
free and sovereign states that follow 
the road of socialist construction and 
are at its different stages. Objectively, 
the formation and development of 
the socialist world system are prem- 
ised on the same economic basis-- pub- 
lic ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and socialist production relations; 
the identical state system, characterised 
by power of the people with the work- 
ing class at its head; a single ideolo- 
gy—Marxism-Leninism; community of 
interests in the struggle against impe- 
rialist encroachments; a common final 
goal—the building of communism. The 
turning of socialism into a world sys- 
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tem following the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
(1917) marked the further aggravation 
of the general crisis of capitalism as a 
socio-economic formation. 

As a component of the world revo- 
lutionary process the socialist world 
is the most significant class force. Its 
existence and experience exert a defi- 
nite influence on the forms and 
methods of manifestation of certain 
laws of capitalism, tending to modi- 
fy them. To prolong its existence, cap- 
italism is compelled to use such 
methods as economic regulation, pro- 
gramming, and improvement of the 
working and living conditions of the 
working class. 

Linked with the establishment of 
the socialist world system is the for- 
mation of new, socialist-type interna- 
tional relations that are characterised 
by full equality, non-interference in 
other countries’ internal affairs, mu- 
tual respect for independence and 
sovereignty, comradely assistance and 
socialist internationalism. 

These relations have given rise to 
such new realities as the world social- 
ist economy, socialist international di- 
vision of labour, socialist economic 
integration, the world socialist market, 
international organisations of the 
socialist countries, etc. 

The development of economic, 
political and ideological relations 
between the East European socialist 
countries led to the formation in 1949 
of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance. In 1955, following the 
increased imperialist military threat, 
the Warsaw Treaty Organisation 


was set up. They have become the 
coordination centres for the economic 
and foreign policy activity cf the 
socialist countries. In the past few 
decades social development has re- 
vealed that the socialist world system 
is a powerful moral and material 
force today, a major factor in strength- 
ening world peace and international 
security. 

Adherence to the socialist world 
system is enshrined in the constitu- 
tional and programmatic documents of 
the majority of socialist countries. 

The experience of economic de- 
velopment of the countries of the so- 
cialist world system clearly attests to 
the advantages of the socialist mode of 
production. From 1950 to 1986 
industrial output in these countries 
increased by 18.5 times, while in the 
developed capitalist countries it rose 
by only four times. The share of the 
socialist countries in world industrial 
production grew  substantially—from 
15 per cent in 1950 to over 40 per 
cent in the mid-80s. Fundamental 
changes occurred in the structure of 
production, substantially increasing 
the share of progressive branches, 
which determine the contemporary 
scientific and technical level of the 
economy and its further growth 
(engineering, metallurgy, power and 
chemical industries). A marked de- 
velopment was also noted in other 
branches of the economy—agriculture, 
construction, transport and com- 
munications. In indices characterising 
the development of education and 
health care the socialist countries have 
bypassed a number of capitalist states, 
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including those occupying first place 
in average per capita GNP. Science has 
advanced to the front ranks. The social 
orientation of economic development 
in socialist countries and the links 
betwen economic growth and the 
degree to which socialist ideals are 
being implemented are increasingly 
evident. 

The economic integration and polit- 
ical consolidation of the socialist coun- 
tries is an indisputable law of the 
development of each and of the socia- 
list world system as a whole. Their 
close all-round cooperation reveals 
that the world system of socialism is 
not merely a sum total of states with 
an identical socio-political structure, 
but a new world socio-economic 
organism that is formed and develops 
according to its own specific laws. 


Sorsa Commission, see Consultative 
Council of the Socialist International 
on Disarmament. 


South Africa, the Situation in, 
characterised by a drastic worsening 
of the crisis of the apartheid regime, 
which rests on the use of extreme 
forms of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination against the majority of the 
country’s population. Evidence of this 
crisis is the upsurge in anti-racist 
actions by the mass of the African 
population, which have openly de- 
clared their desire to do away with 
the white minority rule. 

Power in the country is fully con- 
centrated in the hands of the white 
community, despite the fact that, of 
a total population of 33 million, 
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25 million are Blacks, 2.7 million— 
coloureds, 0.8 million—people of Asian 
origin (largely Indians), and 4.7— 
people of European origin. 

In an effort to preserve the apartheid 
system, the ruling regime has been 
conducting brutal repression, trying 
at the same time to split the protest 
movement by turning different racial 
and ethnic groups against each other. 
The new 1984 Constitution established 
a tricameral parliament which, while 
maintaining white domination, allows 
“coloureds and Indians” to be repre- 
sented. Measures have been taken since 
mid-1984 to eradicate some extremes 
of “petty” apartheid—manifestations 
of racism in day-to-day life. 

However, the Black majority are 
still completely excluded from govern- 
ment and are subjected to diverse 
forms of discrimination and oppres- 
sion. For a number of years the apar- 
theid regime has been establishing 
pseudo-independent states known as 
bantustans on South African territory, 
forcing Blacks to settle there along 
ethnic and tribal lines. By 1986, over 
13. million Blacks were living in 
bantustans occupying 13 per cent of 
South African territory (in the main, 
the land least suited for agriculture). 
The “bantustanisation” policy aims to 
ensure white minority rule in South 
Africa by strengthening the apartheid 
system. 

In spite of all the efforts of the 
racist regime, the struggle of the mass 
of the non-white population has in- 
tensified. Since the mid-70s, the strike 
struggle of the African working class 
has been playing an important role 











at the new stage of the national libe- 
ration movement. The strikers’ de- 
mands go far beyond purely economic 
ones for higher wages and better 
working conditions. The strikers want 
an end to all types of discrimination 
on the job and equal political rights 
for all South Africans without excep- 
tion. 

The situation became much more 
acute in the mid-80s. Nationwide 
demonstrations started in autumn 
1984. The South African regime was 
twice (in July 1985 and June 1986) 
forced to declare a state of emergency. 

The people of South Africa want 
to overthrow the hated regime and set 
up a united democratic state. 

The leading revolutionary force in 
South Africa is the African National 
Congress (ANC) and the South African 
Communist Party, with which it main- 
tains close contact. Though under- 
ground, they have been working 
actively among the masses. The 
military organisation Umkhonto we 
Sizve (Spear of the Nation) has been 
stepping up its activity. 

The United Democratic Front 
(UDF), which was founded in 1983, 
operates legally, actively combatting 
apartheid. An important role in the 
anti-racist struggle is played by the 
South African Congress of Trade 
Unions (SACTU), which was formed 
at the end of 1985 and advocates 
unity of the African proletariat. 
Some church leaders are also active 
in the anti-racist struggle. 

Given the profound crisis of the 
Tacist regime, special significance at- 
taches to the support it receives from 
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the ruling circles of Western capitalist 
countries. The large monopolies, pri- 
marily American and British ones, 
which have made sizable investments 
in South Africa (almost $27 billion) 
are interested in maintaining the sys- 
tem, which allows them to exploit 
the natural resources and indigenous 
population of South Africa. Western 
countries also obtain from South 
Africa important raw materials, such 
as chromite, manganese ore, coal, 
uranium, gold, platinum and diamonds. 

The USA, Britain and other coun- 
tries have been blocking effective sanc- 
tions against the apartheid regime, 
seeing South Africa as the champion 
of their interests in the region, as a 
force opposing the progressive African 
states (see Conflict in Southern 
Africa). At the same time, some West 
European countries condemn the 
apartheid regime and have withdrawn 
their representatives and decreased 
economic links. 

The UN has repeatedly condemned 
the practice of racial segregation and 
repression of the Black population by 
the South African ruling circles. The 
developing countries, above all African 
states, have been waging a vigorous 
struggle against the racist regime. 
In their struggle they enjoy the broad 
support of the Soviet Union and all 
the countries of socialism, which con- 
demn apartheid on principle and sup- 
port the South African people’s 
demands for an end to the racist 
rule. 


South Asian Association for Re- 
gional Cooperation (SAARC), a re- 
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gional organisation of Southeast Asian 
countries proclaimed at the 1-2 August 
1983 Delhi Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of Seven South Asian Coun- 
tries (Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, the 
Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan, and Sri 
Lanka). The summit meeting of those 
countries held on 7-8 December 1985 
in Dacca (Bangladesh) ended with the 
signing of a declaration on the official 
establishment of SAARC. Under its 
charter, SAARC’s main purposes are 
to improve the well-being of the 
peoples of South Asia, speed up 
economic development, and further 
social and cultural progress, to which 
end permanent committees were 
formed to deal with agriculture, postal 
services, transport, meteorology, 
science and technology, health care 
and demography, culture and sport, 
and drugs and terrorism. 

SAARC has stated its intention to 
be guided by the principles of sover- 
eign equality, territorial integrity, 
and non-interference in internal affairs 
of other countries. Its members advo- 
cate an end to the arms race and effec- 
tive disarmament measures. 

The charter provides for annual 
meetings of the heads of state or 
government, and regular meetings of 
the Council of Ministers, which is 
made up of member-countries’ Foreign 
Ministers, and of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Deputy Foreign Ministers. In 
1986, a second meeting of the heads 
of state or government of the SAARC 
members was held, which pointed to 
the need further to expand and deepen 
cooperation between the Association 
members and to continue the North- 
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South dialogue. The participants fa- 
voured a just settlement of the debt 
problem of the developing countries 
and an increase in economic assistance 
to the least developed countries. 
The SAARC members emphasised that 
the negative outcome of the Reykjavik 
summit should not halt the process 
of talks, which could bring about 
full liquidation of nuclear weapons. 
The Conference decided that the post 
of the organisation’s Secretary Gen- 
eral would be held by a representative 
from Bangladesh, and its headquarters 
would be at Katmandu (Nepal). 

Cooperation between the SAARC 
members is impeded by their different 
levels of economic development and 
economic potential and the absence of 
a common economic strategy and a 
system of comprehensive trade and 
tariff agreements. The implementation 
of the Association’s programmes is al- 
so affected by the territorial disputes 
and religious and ethnic differences in- 
herited from the colonial past. In a 
bid to hold South Asia within the 
sphere of its strategic interests, the 
United States stirs up tension in the re- 
gion, whips up confrontation between 
countries adhering to different for- 
eign policy lines and tries to set up a 
front of states to confront India which 
is pursuing an independent anti-imper- 
ialist course. Such designs seriously 
damage the long-term interests of 
the SAARC members and are con- 
demned by the progressives and peace 
forces. 


Southeast Asia, the Situation in, 
the tense situation still obtaining in 











Southeast Asia due to the actions of 
exterior forces attempting to impose 
their will on the peoples in that re- 
gion and sow the seeds of distrust and 
hostility between the countries of In- 
dochina and the ASEAN. The aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia unleashed by 
the United States in 1964 ended in 
complete failure. This was the largest 
attempt by imperialism in the post- 
war period to do away with a socialist 
state—the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam—and the national liberation 
movement in the south of Vietnam, 
in Laos, and Kampuchea. 

The struggle waged by Indochina’s 
peoples ended with the puppet regime 
being overthrown in South Vietnam 
in 1975 and the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam (SRV) set up in 1976 as a 
result of free elections, the Lao Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic (LPDR) 
proclaimed in 1975, and the bloody 
Pol Pot regime overthrown in Kampu- 
chea in 1975. Vietnam and Laos have 
set about restoring the war-ravaged 
economy with assistance from the 
USSR and other socialist countries. 
In 1978, Vietnam became member 
of the CMEA and the Treaty on Friend- 
ship and Cooperation was signed be- 
tween the USSR and the SRV. Laos 
began to participate in the CMEA as 
an observer. As active participants in 
the Non-Aligned Movement, Vietnam 
and Laos seek to establish good rela- 
tions with all the countries in the re- 
gion based on the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence of states with differ- 
ent social systems. The governments 
of the SRV and the LPDR appealed 
to the ASEAN countries to maintain 





goodneighbourly, equal and mutually 
beneficial relations which would 
contribute to turning Southeast Asia 
into a zone of stable peace. 

In Kampuchea, the fruits of the vic- 
tory of the national liberation move- 
ment were taken advantage of by the 
criminal clique of Pol Pot and leng 
Sary. More than three million Kampu- 
cheans were killed as a result of that 
clique’s rule during less than four 
years. The struggle to overthrow the 
Pol Pot regime was headed by the 
Kampuchea United Front for National 
Salvation (KUFNS) founded by pat- 
riots in 1978. In January 1979, Kam- 
puchea’s revolutionary armed forces 
supported by Vietnamese volunteer 
units deposed the Pol Pot regime and 
the People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
(PRK) was proclaimed. In a short pe- 
riod the republic achieved major suc- 
cesses in restoring the economy and 
cultural development and securing the 
democratic rights and freedoms of 
the Khmer people. In accordance with 
the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation signed in February 1979 
between Kampuchea and Vietnam, 
the latter’s volunteer units entered the 
country to help the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Army of Kampuchea to repel 
armed intrusions by the remnants 
of the Pol Pot bands and other coun- 
ter-revolutionary Kampuchean groups 
hiding in the frontier areas of Thai- 
land. These units are pulled out of 
the country as the situation becomes 
normal in the frontier areas. The 
National Assembly of Kampuchea was 
elected at the general elections in 
1981; it adopted a new constitution 
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and set up the constitutional organs 
of power. 

The international _—reactionary 
forces, however, have invented the 
“Kampuchean. problem’’, seeking to 
divert the peoples of Indochina from 
the road of social development they 
have chosen and to restore the Pol 
Pot regime in Kampuchea. As a result 
of behind-the-scene manoeuvring, the 
lawful representatives of the PRK were 
not accepted to the UN where the Pol 
Pot regime is still represented. The 
United States attempts to use the 
“Kampuchean problem” to realise its 
own military-strategic plans in the re- 
gion and turn the ASEAN into a mili- 
tary-political group aimed against the 
countries of Indochina. The USA 
provides material and financial assis- 
tance to the Khmer reactionary 
forces hiding in the areas of the Thai- 
Kampuchean frontier and undertaking 
armed attacks against the PRK from 
Thai territory. 

The United States and China pro- 
voke tension in relations between the 
ASEAN countries and the states of 
Indochina spreading myths about the 
“Vietnam threat” and the “danger” 
allegedly involved in expanding cooper- 
ation between the USSR and the 
SRV. Encouraged and armed by the 
United States, Thailand carries 
through acts of subversion against the 
neighbouring Kampuchea and Laos. 
Certain political circles in the ASEAN 
countries, however, show a desire to 
develop a dialogue with the states of 
Indochina in order to normalise the 
situation in Southeast Asia. 

Taking effective measures to 
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strengthen their security, the states 
of Indochina have undertaken active 
diplomatic measures to normalise the 
political situation in the region. They 
have called on China to cease provoca- 
tions on the frontier with Vietnam and 
resume talks on all questions of mu- 
tual interest. Vietnam, Laos and Kam- 
puchea have proposed to the ASEAN 
countries to begin a political dialogue 
to solve outstanding problems arising 
in their mutual relations and on the 
whole support the idea advanced by 
these countries to turn Southeast Asia 
into a zone of peace and neutrality. 
On many occasions the I[ndochi- 
nese states proposed to put right the 
situation on the Kampuchean-Thai 
frontier. In January 1985, in particular, 
they suggested that an international 
conference be convened with the par- 
ticipation of the Southeast Asian 
countries and all other states prepared 
to contribute to strengthening peace 
in the region on the following issues: 
(1) withdrawal of Vietnamese volun- 
teer troops from Kampuchea with 
simultaneous removal of the Pol Pot 
forces from the political scene; (2) 
respect for the right of the people of 
Kampuchea to sovereignty and remov- 
al of the threat of genocide; (3) gen- 
eral free elections in Kampuchea 
with the participation of international 
observers; (4) transformation of South- 
east Asia into a zone of peace and 
stability on the basis of principles of 
peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems and a ban on 
the use of their territories against 
other countries and respect for the in- 
dependence of the Southeast Asian 














states by third countries; (5) securing 
of international guarantees and con- 
trol over fulfilment of the agreements 
that are reached. 

In August 1986, the countries of 
Indochina confirmed, at a foreign min- 
isters’ conference, their preparedness 
to establish goodneighbourly relations 
with Thailand. For its part, the 
People’s Republic of Kampuchea is 
prepared to start a dialogue with var- 
ious Khmer groups abroad provided 
the criminal Pol Pot clique is removed 
from political arena. Kampuchea and 
Vietnam made public their intention 
to complete the withdrawal of the 
Vietnamese volunteers from Kampu- 
chean territory by 1990. The January 
1986 Conference of Foreign Ministers 
of the Indo-Chinese States urged all 
interested parties immediately to take 
practical steps radically to improve 
the situation in Southeast Asia. 

Guided by the interests of safeguard- 
ing peace and international security, 
the Soviet Union fully supports the 
peace initiatives of Indochina’s states. 
It believes that a political dialogue 
between two groups of states in 
Southeast Asia is a reasonable alterna- 
tive to confrontation which is being 
imposed on these states from outside. 
The USSR wants Southeast Asia to 
be included in the general process of 
creating a comprehensive system of 
international security (see also Asian 
Security). 


South-East Asia Treaty Organisa- 
tion (SEATO), a military and polit- 
ical bloc that was set up in 1954 ona 
US initiative and ceased to function in 








1977. It was formed with the partici- 
pation of Australia, Britain, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan (till 1973), the USA, 
Thailand, the Philippines and France 
(in 1965 it limited the scope of its 
participation and in 1974 terminated 
its membership). 

SEATO was a fruit of the bloc strat- 
egy of the USA and its attempts to in- 
volve the countries of South-East 
Asia in the Cold War aggressive policy 
of ‘containing’ communism, and 
“encircling” the People’s Republic of 
China and suppressing the national 
liberation movements. The Manila 
Treaty which was the legal basis of 
SEATO continues to operate formally 
to this day. The Treaty extends 
its zone of operation to South-East 
Asia and the South-Western Pacific, 
excluding the area in latitude further 
21°30 North. Contrary to the 1954 
Geneva agreements on the principles 
of peaceful settlement in Indochina, 
the additional protocol included South 
Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea into 
the sphere of the Manila Treaty’s 
operation. 

Support for the American aggres- 
sion in Indochina was the main direc- 
tion of the bloc’s activity between 
1964 and 1973. The failure of the US 
adventure in Vietnam and changes in 
its policy vis-a-vis the People’s Republic 
of China made SEATO an anachronism. 
In 1975, the Philippines and Thailand 
proposed that the block be dismantled, 
and it was in 1977. 


Sovereign Equality of States, Re- 
spect of Sovereign Rights, one of 
the basic generally acknowledged prin- 
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ciples in modern international law. It 
means that states are equal among 
themselves as sovereign, independent 
participants in international  inter- 
course and that any state takes part in 
international relations on an equal foot- 
ing with other states and enjoys 
equal rights and discharges equal du- 
ties. Sovereign equality of states is 
based on state sovereignty—the 
supremacy each of them enjoys on 
its territory and independence in in- 
ternational relations. 

Strict adherence to the principle of 
sovereign equality of states involves 
respect for their sovereign rights, in- 
cluding each state’s right to legal equal- 
ity, territorial integrity, political inde- 
pendence, free choice and develop- 
ment of its political, social, economic 
and cultural systems and the right to 
determine and implement relations 
with other states according to its own 
will and in line with international law 
and the UN Charter. Recognition of 
the sovereign equality of states is in- 
extricably bound up with respect 
for the peoples’ right to shape their 
destiny independently and without in- 
terference from abroad, non-interfer- 
ence in each other’s internal affairs, 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, non-use of force in interna- 
tional relations and other basic 
principles of modern international law. 

The principle of sovereign equality 
of states has been most fully expound- 
ed in the UN Declaration on the Prin- 
ciples of International Law (1970) 
sponsored by the socialist countries, 
in the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
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(1975), and numerous bilateral and 
multilateral treaties. 

The imperialist powers violate the 
principle of sovereign equality of 
states, which hinders their aggressive 
course in international relations. They 
violate the sovereign rights of 
other states and peoples shamelessly, 
Examples are the US occupation of 
Grenada, a small island state in the 
Caribbean, and the undeclared wars 
waged by the USA against Nicaragua 
and Afghanistan, whose peoples have 
taken the road of independent social 
and economic development. Another 
encroachment on the sovereign rights 
and independence of other states is 
the attempts to impose on them 
the policy of restricting trade and 
economic links with the USSR and 
other socialist countries. The leading 
capitalist powers have opposed the 
restructuring of international economic 
relations on a just and democratic 
basis sanctioned by the UN (see New 
International Economic Order). 

Consistently following the policy of 
peaceful coexistence the Soviet Union 
is working towards establishing truly 
equal and mutually advantageous rela- 
tions between all countries. The sov- 
ereign equality principle underlies the 
USSR’s relations with other states and 
has been incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR (Art. 29). 


Soviet Comprehensive Programme 
of Disarmament, a programme 
calling for full liquidation of mass 
destruction weapons by the end of 
the century; it includes a number of 
other major foreign policy initiatives 








to curb the arms race, lessen the war 
danger, and establish trust as an in- 
alienable component of interstate rela- 
tions. The programme was announced 
by Mikhail Gorbachev in his Statement 
of 15 January 1986. 

The pivot of the programme is a 
plan for three-stage liquidation of 
nuclear weapons in the world under 
strict international control. At the 
first stage (5-8 years, beginning in 
1986), the USSR and the USA would 
from the outset agree to end all nu- 
clear explosions, halve their nuclear 
weapons capable of reaching each 
other’s territory while mutually re- 
nouncing the development, testing 
and deployment of space strike weap- 
ons, and liquidate their medium- 


range nuclear weapons in the Europ- 
ean zone. The USA would undertake 
not to supply other countries with 
strategic or medium-range missiles, and 


Britain and France would undertake 
not to build up their nuclear weapons 
of that type. At the second stage 
(5-7 years, beginning not later than 
1990), the USSR and the USA would 
finish halving their nuclear weapons 
and would take further measures to 
liquidate their medium-range nuclear 
arms, and the other nuclear powers 
would join the nuclear disarmament, 
freezing all their nuclear arms and un- 
dertaking not to have them on the ter- 
ritory of other countries. All the nuc- 
lear powers would halt nuclear weapon 
tests and liquidate their tactical nu- 
clear arms. The agreement to prohibit 
Space strike weapons would become a 
multilateral one with the obligatory 
participation of the leading industrial 


powers. At the third stage (not later 
than 1995), liquidation of all the re- 
maining nuclear arms would be comp- 
leted and a universal accord signed to 
prevent their reappearance. Using this 
programme as a base, the USSR made 
far-reaching compromise proposals on 
nuclear and space arms at the October 
1986 Soviet-American Reykjavik sum- 
mit. The understanding reached at 
the meeting on liquidating the Soviet 
and American nuclear arsenals over a 
10-year period showed that a nuclear- 
free world is not an illusion but a 
real possibility. The main roadblock 
to ridding humanity of nuclear weap- 
ons is the American SDJ programme. 
Along with nuclear disarmament, the 
Soviet programme calls for liquidation 
of other means of mass destruction 
and measures to prevent the appear- 
ance of new ones. Of special importance 
are the proposals to liquidate chemical 
weapons and prohibit the develop- 
ment of non-nuclear weapons based 
on new physical principles which 
are close to nuclear and other mass 
destruction weapons in destructive ca- 
pacity (for example, particle beam, 
radio wave, infrasonic, genetic wea- 
pons). It also envisages reducing con- 
ventional weapons and armed forces, 
adopting agreed confidence-building 
measures, ensuring reliable security in 
Europe, Asia and other regions, and 
earmarking substantial funds to im- 
prove people’s living conditions as a 
result of disarmament. The USSR 
presented to the 1986-1987 Conference 
on Disarmament its detailed propo- 
sals for liquidating chemical weap- 
ons, their reserves, and the indus- 
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trial base for their production by the 
year 2000 under strict international 
control. 

In 1986, the WTO countries put 
forward a specific plan for a 25 per 
cent reduction in armed forces and 
conventional arms throughout 
Europe—from the Atlantic to the 
Urals—by the beginning of the 1990s. 
These initiatives of the socialist 
countries demolish the Western fabri- 
cation that WTO superiority in con- 
ventional forces makes it impossible 
to reduce nuclear weapons in Europe 
and then liquidate them worldwide. 
Proceeding from the realities of the 
nuclear space age and displaying a 
new political thinking, the Soviet 
Union proposes that disarmament 
problems should be treated as a 
package. 

The Soviet comprehensive program- 
me of disarmament is addressed to 
all states and peoples, for all the peace 
forces need to be mobilised and unit- 
ed so as to end material preparations 
for a nuclear war and rid humanity of 
the threat of self-destruction. 

The USSR regards realisation of 
this programme as its central foreign 
policy goal in the years ahead. The 
Soviet military doctrine, which is a 
purely defensive one, is also fully 
in accord with this programme (see 
also Peace Programme). 


the term refers to 


Sovietology, 
comprehensive research carried out in 
the West into the economy, state 
structure, domestic and foreign poli- 


cies, ideology, culture and other 
aspects of existing socialism in the 
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USSR and other countries of the 
socialist world system. Inasmuch as 
the studies are made-to-order to satis- 
fy secret services and propaganda agen- 
cies, their findings are markedly util- 
itarian and biased, result in foregone 
and prejudiced conclusions, contain 
false information and outright slan- 
der, and are used in anti-Sovietism, 
anti-communism and _ psychological 
warfare against world socialism. 

As a trend in bourgeois social 
sciences, Sovietology originated after 
the Great October Socialist Revolution 
of 1917 in Russia. Counter-revolution- 
ary émigrés contributed tangibly to 
establishing Sovietology ‘schools’ in 
Britain, France, Germany, the USA 
and other capitalist countries, charting 
the main directions for falsification of 
socialist realities. Later Sovietology 
was actively employed in the ideolog- 
ical struggle against the USSR, i.e., 
for undermining the prestige of the 
world’s first socialist state and 
compromising it in the eyes of world 
public opinion. Many of the Sovietol- 
ogical propositions were adopted by 
Nazi propaganda, and following the 
defeat of fascism Sovietology came to 
serve the propaganda centres of the 
Cold War, where the agents of fascism 
(those who had escaped punishment 
in the USSR and the countries of 
Eastern Europe) were employed on a 
wide scale. Since the late 70s, when 
the international situation deteriorated 
due to the policies of US ruling cir- 
cles, the Sovietologists have mounted 
an especially unbridled campaign of 
slander by putting out publications 
widely based on “accounts” of 
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defectors from socialist countries. 

Currently, there are several hundred 
Sovietological centres and institutes 
in the capitalist countries employing 
the personnel of many thousands, in- 
cluding in major research centres such 
as Columbia University, Georgetown 
University, Harvard University, and 
the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, in the USA; the German 
Society for Eastern European Studies 
and the Federal! Institute for Eastern 
and International Studies in the FRG; 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and the London University 
School of Slavonic and Eastern Europ- 
ean Studies in Britain; the Centre 
for International Political Studies and 
the Centre for Contemporary Eastern 
Studies in France. They are financed 
by “philanthropic” foundations set up 
by monopolist firms, industrial and 
financial agglomerates and concerns, 
and directly by bourgeois govern- 
ments. 


Soviet Peace Committee, a public 
organisation coordinating the activities 
of Soviet peace activists. It was found- 
ed in August 1949 at the First All- 
Union Peace Conference. All-Union 
conferences to elect Committee mem- 
bers and set guidelines for its work are 
convened every five years. The Com- 
mittee has about 500 members: men 
and women, Communists and non- 
Communists, representatives of all 
basic religions, various social organisa- 
tions, nationalities, and all strata of the 
population. Plenary meetings of the 
Soviet Peace committee are held 
annually; the Committee’s working 


bodies are the Presidium and the Bu- 
reau of the Presidium. The Committee 
publishes a monthly called “XX Cen- 
tury and Peace”’ in five European lan- 
guages. The Committee is financed 
by the Soviet Peace Fund, which is 
formed by voluntary contributions 
from work collectives and individual 
citizens. In the USSR, there are 120 
republican, regional and district peace 
committees elected at conferences. 

Public commissions function per- 
manently under the Soviet Peace Com- 
mittee: the disarmament commission, 
the development commission, the 
commission for ties with cultural fi- 
gures, the commission for ties with 
religious circles for peace, and the in- 
formation commission. 

The Soviet Peace Committee is a 
collective member of the World 
Peace Council; it maintains ties and 
contacts with anti-war organisations 
and movement in over 100 countries 
on all continents, has the status of a 
national non-governmental organisa- 
tion associated with the UN Depart- 
ment of Public Information, and is 
a member of the Special Non-Govern- 
mental Organisations Committee on 
Disarmament in Geneva. 

In coordinating Soviet peace ac- 
tions, the Soviet Peace Committee 
cooperates closely with such non- 
governmental organisations as the 
Soviet Committee for European Secu- 
rity and Cooperation, the Soviet 
Women’s Committee, the Committee 
of Youth Organisations, the Soviet 
UN Association, the Soviet Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity Committee, the 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friend- 
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ship and Cultural Relations with Fo- 
reign Countries, and also with profes- 
sion-based anti-war organisations, such 
as the Soviet Scientists’ Committee for 
the Defence of Peace, Against Nu- 
clear Threat, the Soviet Committee 
“Physicians for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War’’, and the “Soviet Sports- 
men for Peace” Committee. Writers, 
journalists, lawyers and workers in the 
arts are active in the Soviet anti-war 
movement. 

Under the Constitution, social or- 
ganisations active within the Soviet 
peace movement have the right to 
submit proposals on Soviet foreign 
policy to legislative and executive 
bodies. On the initiative of the Soviet 
Peace Committee, in 1951 the USSR 
Supreme Soviet passed the Law on 
Peace making war propaganda a crime 
in the USSR. 

In 1957, on a proposal from 
a group of deputies who are mem- 
bers of the Soviet Peace Commit- 
tee, a session of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet adopted an Address to the 
US Congress and the British Parlia- 
ment on banning nuclear weapons 
tests. 

In 1983, on the initiative of the 
Soviet Committee ‘‘Physicians for 
the Prevention of Nuclear War’’, the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet approved an addition to the 
Hippocratic Oath which obliges doc- 
tors unflaggingly to struggle for peace 
and prevention of nuclear war. 

In keeping with a proposal of a 
number of Soviet social organisations, 
since 1983 a “peace lesson’ opens the 
school year in Soviet schools. 
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Soviet Scientists’ Committee for 

the Defence of Peace, Against 

Nuclear Threat, a social organ- 
isation of Soviet scientists working 
for peace, averting nuclear war and for 
disarmament. It was established in 
May 1983 at the National Scientists’ 
Conference to Save the World from 
the Threat of Nuclear War and to En- 
sure Disarmament and Peace. The 
Committee includes 25 prominent 
scientists specialising in various fields 
of knowledge. Several working groups 
have been set up within the Commit- 
tee’s framework, which include its per- 
manent members and experts on spe- 
cific branches of science and _ tech- 
nology. 

The Committee studies problems 
which pertain to international polli- 
tics and military technology and are 
most vital for securing peace on earth 
and warding off a nuclear catastrophe. 
These include the global climatic, 
ecological and biological consequences 
of a nuclear war, the prevention of an 
arms race in outer space, and a nuclear 
weapons freeze. A number of relevant 
reports were submitted, such as 
“Global Consequences of a Nuclear 
War and the Developing Countries’. 
The report entitled ‘‘Strategic and 
International Political Consequences 
of the Development of a Space Anti- 
Missile System Using Directional En- 
ergy Transmission Weapons” gives a 
critical analysis of one of the major 
component of US military policy. The 
reports “The Problem of a Nuclear 
Weapons Freeze’ and “The Large- 
Scale Anti-Missile System and In- 
ternational Security” deal with other 





urgent problems facing the inter- 
national community. The Committee 
took some other important actions: its 
members and experts addressed inter- 
national forums, a series of “TV 
Bridges” were organised, involving 
Soviet scientists (the Committee’s 
members including) and their promi- 
nent Western counterparts. In an open 
letter (March 1986), the Committee 
called upon scientists in the US and 
other countries, and also the progres- 
sives all over the world to do what 
they can to prevent further nuclear 
arms tests. 

The Committee maintains close in- 
ternational ties with other organisa- 
tions of scientists working for banning 
the nuclear arms, for disarmament and 
strengthening international peace. 


Space Strike Weapons, convention- 
al, nuclear, laser, beam or any other 
type of space-based weapons intended 
to hit objects in space, in the earth’s 
atmosphere or on the earth’s surface, 
and also those based elsewhere to hit 
space objects. “Object in space” is 
any object in outer space. “‘Space ob- 
ject”’ is an object in space placed on 
a flight trajectory which does not cross 
the earth’s surface. 

Space strike weapons are a new 
class of arms whose parameters and 
target orientation make them offen- 
sive. They are ready for immediate use 
and almost instantaneous operation 
since they work automatically. In a 
very short time span, they can selec- 
tively but on a mass scale destroy tar- 
gets located at great distances. The 
range of these weapons is global. 
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Stationed in near-earth orbits and 
equipped with a manoeuvring system, 
they pose a danger to all states. Space 
strike weapons can be a component 
part of ABM systems, may be used to 
destroy the other side’s space facili- 
ties including early warning satel- 
lites, or to destroy targets in the at- 
mosphere and on the earth’s surface. 
Together with strategic offensive arms, 
space strike weapons sharply increase 
offensive potential, creating the capa- 
city to deliver a first strike in the 
hope of avoiding retaliation. 

The idea of developing space strike 
weapons has been propagated in the 
USA beginning in the late 50s. 
The USA was the first country to 
develop anti-satellite weapons (1959). 
In early 1960, the first land-based 
and anti-satellite complexes were de- 
ployed on Pacific islands and in Cali- 
fornia. The Reagan administration 
made particularly dangerous steps 
towards developing space strike weap- 
ons. In 1981, the US President issued a 
directive which set the task of achiev- 
ing US scientific and technological 
superiority over the USSR in the use 
of outer space for military purposes. 
In March 1983 he advanced the 
idea of developing a large-scale ABM 
system with space-based components, 
SDI, which has come to be known as 
the Star Wars programme. It provides 
for an extensive effort to develop, 
and test space strike weapons which 
are viewed as a key element of the 
ABM system. Nuclear weapons (so- 
called nuclear-pumped X-ray lasers) 
are to form the basis of a number of 
space strike weapons, which is one 
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reason why the USA does not want 
to agree to prohibition of nuclear 
weapon tests. As part of the prepara- 
tions for deploying arms in space a 
special space command and a joint 
command have been set up in the 
US armed forces; work is underway 
to build cosmodromes for Shuttles; 
and other practical steps are being 
taken to militarise outer space. Work 
on developing space strike weapons is 
being conducted in the US parallel 
with the stockpiling of offensive 
nuclear weapons, aiming at enhancing 
the American first strike potential, 
achieving military strategic superiority 
over the USSR, and giving the USA a 
dominant position in the world. 

The Soviet Union has always want- 
ed space to be used exclusively for 
peaceful purposes. Weapons in space 
would open a new sphere of military 
competition, spread the arms race to 
space, intensify the arms race in every 
direction, increase the spending of ma- 
terial and intellectual resources to an 
unprecedented level, and enhance the 
risk of nuclear war. 

The Soviet comprehensive program- 
me of disarmament provides for rid- 
ding humanity of nuclear and other 
types of mass destruction weapons by 
the end of the century (January 1986), 
calling for a mutual renunciation by 
the USSR and the USA of the devel- 
opment, testing and deployment of 
space strike weapons as an obligatory 
measure at the first stage, the invol- 
vement of other states at the second 
stage (with the obligatory participa- 
tion of the leading industrial powers), 
and the establishment of strict moni- 
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toring of the agreement up to and in- 
cluding the opening of laboratories 
for inspection. In the package of major 
measures advanced at the October 
1986 Soviet-American Reykjavik 
summit, the Soviet Union made an 
important compromise step in propos- 
ing that SDI research and testing be 
confined to laboratories, seeing this 
as a very important condition for 
liquidating all Soviet and American 
nuclear arsenals by 1996, and urged 
that full-scale talks begin on a full 
nuclear test ban. However, the US 
striving to continue preparations for 
Star Wars, including the testing of 
space strike weapons in outer space, 
became the main obstacle to agree- 
ment on liquidating the nuclear 
danger (see also Non-Militarisation of 
Outer Space, Problem of). 


Special Sessions of the UN Gen- 

eral Assembly on Disarmament, 
a form of activity of the UN General 
Assembly sessions devoted solely to 
the problems of disarmament. 

The first special session was held in 
New York in 1978, in keeping with 
the 31st Session of the UN General 
Assembly resolution adopted upon the 
initiative of a number of non-aligned 
countries. Its aim was to involve as 
many states as possible in finding solu- 
tion to this urgent problem. This ses- 
sion was the first to hear world pub- 
lic opinion as represented by 25 
non-governmental international organi- 
sations and six major research cen- 
tres. The session was marked by the 
active participation of the big, medium 
and small countries alike in discussing 








the problems of disarmament. The gen- 
eral political discussion and the adop- 
tion of a final document were marked 
by an acute struggle between the ad- 
vocates of a constructive solution to 
the problems of disarmament and 
those who sought to thwart it by all 
means available. The session’s final 
document defined the concrete meas- 
ures that would build a solid founda- 
tion for progress in the area of 
disarmament. These, above all, are: 
nuclear disarmament, total prohibition 
of nuclear weapon tests, further 
strengthening of the nuclear non- 
proliferation regime, prohibition and 
liquidation of chemical weapons, ban 
on the development of new types of 
weapons of mass destruction, reduction 
of the armed forces and conventional 
weapons, and other measures. The 
session discussed the question of the 
earliest possible convocation of a 
World Disarmament Conference. 

The Second Special Session on Dis- 
armament took place in New York in 
1982 and was attended by represen- 
tatives of 157 states, 56 non-govern- 
mental international organisations and 
23 anti-war movements. They consid- 
ered the implementation of the de- 
cisions and recommendations adopted 
by the First Special Session and dis- 
cussed the initiatives and proposals 
of UN member states concerning dis- 
armament, including that of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the UN mecha- 
nism in this sphere, as well as meas- 
ures to mobilise public opinion in 
favour of disarmament. Prevention of 
nuclear war was the central issue at 
the Second Special Session. The USSR 





declared its unilatera! pledge to refrain 
from the first use of nuclear weapons, 
and emphasised its positive attitude 
towards the idea of a mutual freeze of 
Soviet and US nuclear arsenals as a 
first step towards their reduction and 
ultimate complete destruction. It 
submitted a number of new proposals, 
including a proposal on the working 
out, adoption, and stage-by-stage im- 
plementation of a nuclear disarma- 
ment programme, and the draft Basic 
Provisions of the Convention on the 
Prohibition of the Development, Pro- 
duction and Stockpiling of Chemical 
Weapons and on Their Destruction. 

The US and its NATO allies man- 
aged to block the adoption by the Sec- 
ond Special Session of concrete de- 
cisions on curbing the arms race and 
starting disarmament which were vigor- 
ously supported by representatives of 
socialist states and many non-aligned 
countries. However, the US did not 
risk blocking the decision to include 
in the final document an appeal for 
measures to remove the threat of nv- 
clear war. An important outcome of 
the UN General Assembly Second Spe- 
cial Session on Disarmament was 
the impetus it gave to the mass anti- 
war movement throughout the world. 
It started a worldwide campaign for 
nuclear disarmament. 

At the 38th UN General Assembly 
Session (1983), the First Commit- 
tee recommended that the third 
special session on disarmament be 
convened not later than 1988. 


Star Wars, 2 long-term programme 
proclaimed by the US President 
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Ronald Reagan in March 1983 for the 
development of a widescale anti-bal- 
listic missile system (ABM) with 
space-based elements camouflaged 
under the official appellation of 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI). Its 
purpose is to create an anti-missile 
shield for the territory of the USA by 
deploying echelons of space strike 
weapons and land-based facilities des- 
igned to intercept and destroy strategic 
ballistic missiles in all flight phases. A 
considerable part of the system is 
to be stationed in outer space and 
would include weapons based on new 
physical principles (lasers, including 
X-ray lasers with nuclear blast radia- 
tion pumping, electromagnetic guns, 
particle accelerators, and so on) to 
destroy warheads and re-entry vehic- 
les. Billions of dollars have been 


earmarked for this purpose, thousands 
of contracts have been concluded with 


hundreds of American firms and 
laboratories to conduct research and 
develop space strike weapons, separate 
elements of a wide-scale ABM system 
are being tested, the US armed forces 
has set up a joint space command to 
be in charge of the military systems 
deployed in outer space, military- 
purpose space command centres are 
being set up. 

Research shows that the intention 
to build an ‘‘absolute shield” against 
all nuclear weapons delivery vehicles 
is an illusion. But militarily and polit- 
ically it is also very dangerous. SDI 
is aimed at creating a new class of 
strategic arms—space strike weapons 
capable of destroying targets both 
in outer space and on earth. Its aggres- 
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sive design is obvious: to enable the 
US, by protecting itself with an anti- 
missile shield and banking on impuni- 
ty, to risk using nuclear and space 
weapons against the USSR and its al- 
lies and then to escape a counter 
strike by destroying at take-off or in 
flight the Soviet missiles that have 
remained intact after the American 
first strike. Nuclear offensive weapons 
covered by a “space shield” will be 
even more dangerous. The Star Wars 
plans are part and parcel of the US 
first-strike nuclear strategy. They are 
designed to ensure US military supe- 
riority. Realisation of SDI would 
mean breaking the strategic military 
equilibrium, drastically destabilising 
the strategic situation as a whole, 
and undermining international secu- 
rity. The programme is at odds with 
the agreement reached at the Soviet- 
American 1985 Geneva summit that 
neither side will seek military superio- 
rity. 

The development of an ABM 
system with space-based elements for 
the territory of the country is direct- 
ly contrary to the permanent Soviet- 
American Treaty on the Limitation of 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems signed in 
1972. Article V of the Treaty forbids 
the signatories to develop, test, or de- 
ploy systems or components which are 
space-based, to say nothing of the 
fact that the parties to the Treaty 
have undertaken not to deploy ABM 
systems for the defence of the terri- 
tory of their countries and not to pro- 
vide a base for such a defence (Arti- 
cle I). Such US actions may wreck 
other multilateral agreements, too, 











such as the treaties banning nuclear 
tests in three spheres (1963), the 
agreements on the principles of states’ 
activity to explore and use outer space 
(1967) and the international conven- 
tion on the prohibition of military or 
any other hostile use of environmental 
modification technique (Geneva, May 
1977). 

The price which humanity would 
have to pay for Star Wars may be the 
loss of even prospects for strategic 
arms limitation and reduction, an 
unbridled arms race in all directions, 
and diversion of immense material 
resources from peaceful purposes. The 
world would move even closer to the 
nuclear brink. The Challenger disas- 
ter was a clear warning that the SDI 
system, based on ultra-modern tech- 
nology, is not without weak points, 
which, with the growing automation 
of strategic decision-making, could 
have irreparable consequences. 

The SDI affects the interests of 
all countries and peoples. It is opposed 
by broad sections of the world com- 
munity, including 105 of the 200 No- 
bel Prize winners, and over a half 
of the leading US physicists, chemists, 
and atomic energy and electronics 
experts. The UN General Assembly 
has repeatedly spoken against the mili- 
tarisation of outer space. SDI is a 
highly controversial programme even 
for the majority of US allies. Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Greece, 
Canada, and Australia have refused 
to participate in it on a government 
level. The line towards militarising 
Outer space was also condemned by 
the French President, Francois Mitte- 











rand. At the same time, bowing to 
pressure from the USA, the military- 
industrial complexes and the reaction- 
ary militarist circles, Britain (1985), 
West Germany, Italy, and Israel (1986) 
signed an agreement on SDI coopera- 
tion, thus assuming part of the re- 
sponsibility for moving the arms 
race to outer space. What is more, 
West Germany would like to supple- 
ment SDI with a European Star Wars 
Programme—the “European Defence 
Initiative’. By involving its allies in 
Star Wars, the US is binding them 
with mutual guarantees, exploiting 
their scientific potential, and obtain- 
ing additional funds for SDI. Such 
agreements are inconsistent with the 
ABM Treaty. 

The USSR and the other socialist 
community countries are convinced 
that no one can gain politically from a 
continuation of the arms race or its 
transfer to outer space, or from a 
striving for military superiority. But 
they will not allow their security 
to be jeopardised by the deployment 
of space strike weapons. If need be, 
they will be able to respond adequate- 
ly. Guided by a sense of respon- 
sibility for the fate of the world, 
the Soviet Union put forward a pack- 
age of major measures at the Octo- 
ber 1986 Soviet-American Reykjavik 
summit which open up for humanity 
a road to averting the nuclear threat. 
In proposing to agree on the complete 
liquidation of the Soviet and American 
nuclear arsenals towards 1996, the 
Soviet Union made a compromise 
concerning SDI, too: it agreed on a 
ten-year cycle of US laboratory re- 
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search within the scope of that pro- 
gramme so that over the ten-year 
period, in the setting of nuclear 
arms reductions and liquidation, it 
would become more clear what solu- 
tions should be sought thereafter. 
But the US stubborn wish to preserve 
the Star Wars programme intact and 
deploy space weapon systems immedia- 
tely following the expiration of the 
ten-year period has become the main 
stumbling block on the road to a 
nuclear-free world. 


State Terrorism, a policy practised 
by imperialist states, involving 
methods and ploys that come under 
the head of terrorism to subvert the 
social-political system in other sov- 
ereign states. State terrorism and any 
other actions of that sort are con- 
demned in the fundamental principles 
of international law enshrined in the 
UN Charter such, above all, as prohibi- 
tion of the threat or use of force, non- 
interference in internal affairs of other 
states, respect for the sovereignty of 
states, and the right of nations to self- 
determination. The unlawfulness of 
state terrorism is underlined in the 
Declaration on the Inadmissibility of 
Intervention and Interference in the 
Internal Affairs of States adopted at 
the 36th UN General Assembly 
(1981) on the initiative of the non- 
aligned countries with the active sup- 
port of the socialist states. The Dec- 
laration lays down “the duty of a 
State to refrain from using terrorist 
practices as state policy against 
another State or against peoples under 
colonial domination, foreign occupa- 
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tion or racist regimes”. 

In recent years aggressive impe- 
trialist quarters in the USA and a num- 
ber of its allied countries which have 
set their course on a policy ‘from 
strength” and diktat in relation to 
other states and peoples, are resorting 
to terrorism ever more frequently. 
Military, political, economic and psy- 
chological pressure, blackmail and in- 
timidation, and breaches of the ter7i- 
torial integrity and sovereignty of 
states are resorted to in international 
relations with sovereign states and 
peoples. To incite an atmosphere of 
terror and confusion in a country, 
practicians of state terrorism resort to 
attempts on the life of statesmen and 
political leaders, acts of subversion 
leading to the death of people, and 
acts of sabotage inflicting grave mate- 
rial damage. To impose their will on 
nations that have opted for free de- 
velopment, the practicians of state 
terrorism conduct what are in effect 
undeclared wars by bands of armed 
and trained mercenaries (as against 
Afghanistan, Nicaragua, Angola) and 
commit direct armed aggressions (as 
against Grenada). The said modus 
operandi is most immediately connect- 
ed with the proclaimed US “posi- 
tion-of-strength” policy, the crusade 
against communism, and the psycholog- 
ical warfare against socialism, all of 
which are tantamount to raising terror- 
ism to the rank of state policy. Such 
policy and the related actions are con- 
trary to the elementary standards of 
international behaviour and morality, 
and are fraught with a special danger 
in the nuclear age when they may pre- 













judice the very survival of humanity. 

The policy of state terrorism is 
condemned by the world community. 
The Resolution on the Inadmissibili- 
ty of the Policy of State Terrorism 
and Any Actions by States Aimed at 
Undermining the Socio-Political Sys- 
tem in Other Sovereign States was 
adopted at the 39th UN General As- 
sembly (1984) on the initiative of the 
Soviet Union. The Resolution firmly 
condemns the policy and practice of 
terrorism in relations between states 
and calls on ail countries to refrain 
from any actions directed to armed 
intervention or occupation, forcible 
change or disruption of the socio-pol- 
itical systems of states, to destabili- 
sation or overthrow of their govern- 
ments, and, in particular, to refrain 
from starting military operations with 
this purpose in view on any pretext, 
and to cease such operations at once if 
they are underway. The Resolution 
categorically rejects all concepts, doc- 
trines or ideologies that are designed 
to justify any actions of states aimed at 
undermining the socio-political system 
of other states. As many as 117 UN 
member countries voted for the 
Resolution; the USA and other Western 
countries abstained. The US refusal to 
back this most important UN resolution 
again showed the world public the 
identity of those who conduct 
and encourage the practice of state 
terrorism. The struggle against state 
terrorism and for unconditional re- 
spect in international practice for 
each people’s right to choose the ways 
and forms of their development is 
part and parcel of the programme ad- 
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vanced by the 27th CPSU Congress 
for creating a comprehensive system of 
international security. 


Stockholm Conference on Confit 

dence- and Security-Building Meas- 

ures and Disarmament in Europe, 
held in Stockholm in 1984-1986 (the 
first stage). It was convened at the 
initiative of socialist countries to 
follow up the agreements laid down 
in the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(1975). The decision to convene a 
conference in Stockholm was adopted 
at the Madrid Meeting of Represen- 
tatives of the Participating States at 
the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe in late 1983. 
The first stage of the Stockholm 
Conference was devoted to discussing 
and adopting a series of mutually 
complementary confidence- and _ se- 
curity-building measures aimed at 
reducing the threat emanating from 
military confrontation in Europe. 

The participants in the Stockholm 
Conference were 33 European states, 
the USA, and Canada. Since any relax- 
ation of tensions in Europe can be 
achieved through the adoption of ma- 
jor political, military and _ technical 
measures recorded in international 
law, the Soviet Union and other so- 
cialist community states put for- 
ward proposals initiated jointly by the 
WTO members. When submitting these 
proposals the socialist countries pro- 
ceeded from the assumption that 
agreements on confidence- and secu- 
rity-building measures are only possible 
if based upon the principle of equal 
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rights, balance, and reciprocity, and 
equal respect for the security in- 
terests of all participating states. 

The USA and its NATO allies main- 
tained a different approach based on 
the wish to obtain unilateral advanta- 
ges for the USA and NATO. That 
approach complicated the search for 
mutually acceptable decisions and was 
met with a certain measure of re- 
serve on the part of other partici- 
pants. 

Despite the attempts by the USA 
and other NATO countries to reduce 
the entire problem to military and tech- 
nical issues and avoid real limitations 
on military activities, the consistent 
efforts of the socialist, neutral and 
non-aligned states and other Confe- 
rence participants made it possible to 
reach important agreements that are 
recorded in the Conference’s Docu- 
ment and its four supplements (see 
Confidence-Building Measures). 

The Stockholm Conference failed 
to reach agreement on all problems 
whose solution would fully guarantee 
the establishment of a solid basis for 
confidence and security in Europe. 
Yet the Soviet Union sees sprouts of 
a new political thinking in the Confe- 
rence’s documents. The results of the 
Stockholm forum laid down a solid 
foundation for constructive work at 
the Vienna meeting of the participants 
in the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, who came 
there in 1986 to discuss international 
humanitarian cooperation. These re- 
sults will help achieve success at the 
second stage of the Stockholm Confe- 
rence which is to discuss security and 
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disarmament in Europe and take ap- 
propriate measures to this end. A man- 
date for this stage is to be worked 
out in Vienna. The Stockholm Docu- 
ment contains an agreement on non- 
use of force or its threat in any form, 
including non-use of armed force. A 
major step has thus been made towards 
making this commitment an effective 
law of international life. 


Stockholm International Peace Re- 

search Institute (SIPRI), was estab- 
lished on 1 July 1966 by the Swedish 
government to mark the 150th anni- 
versary of Swedish neutrality. It has 
had its present name since 1969. 
SIPRI is a major international centre 
conducting research on the arms race 
and international security. 

SIPRI’s governing body is the 
Board of Governors consisting of 
the Board Chairman, the Director and 
six members. The Board is appointed 
by the government of Sweden for a 
five-year term. Operating under the 
Institute is the Scientific Council 
made up, according to the Charter, 
of representatives of different geog- 
raphical regions and countries with 
varying economic systems. Soviet 
scientists, too, are members of the 
Scientific Council. The 24 representa- 
tives of scientific and social circles on 
the Board are elected for an unlimited 
term. The Institute staff is formed on 
a contractual basis, and its activity 
is financed by the Swedish govern- 
ment. SIPRI involves in its work ex- 
perts from other scientific centres, 
including from socialist countries. 














The Institute puts out ‘“SIPRI Year- 
book of World Armaments and Disar- 
mament” and other publications deal- 
ing with various military strategic con- 
cepts, the development of new types 
of weapons and materiel, means of 
mass destruction (nuclear arms above 
all), the arms trade, disarmament and 
monitoring of existing agreements, and 
international and regional conflicts. 
In the past few years, SIPRI has paid 
great attention to the ecological as- 
pects and possible effects of a further 
whipping up of the arms race. 

Research done by the SIPRI 
staff and enlisted experts is known 
far and wide and is noted for the use 
of vast factual material and thorough 
analyses (“The Problem of Chemical 
and Biological Warfare’, “The Arms 
Trade with the Third World”, “Oil 
and Security”, “War and the Environ- 
ment’, “Outer Space—Battlefield of 
the Future?”, “Chemical Weapons’ 
Destruction and Conversion”, “Space 
Weapons—the Arms Control Dilemma’, 
“Non-proliferation: Why and _ the 
Wherefore”’, etc.). 

SIPRI’s scientists take an active 
part in various conferences, symposia 
.and other international forums on se- 
curity and disarmament. 

A number of SIPRI’s works are 
biassed in their assessment of the mo- 
tive forces of the arms race and in 
their approach to some international 
events (for example, the events around 
Afghanistan). This results from SIPRI’s 
abstracting itself from the differences 
in socio-economic and _ ideological 


goals determining the policy of capit- 
alist and socialist states. 





In an effort to avert the nuclear 
danger, SIPRI urges all pro-disarma- 
ment forces to unite. 

On the whole, SIPRI’s activities 
are a substantial contribution to the 
cause of peace and disarmament. 


Strategic Arms Limitation and Re- 

duction, a key direction of the 
struggle to end the arms race, effect 
disarmament, and strengthen interna- 
tional peace and security. The es- 
sence of the USSR’s principled ap- 
proach to it is to put an end to the 
buildup of strategic arms, radically re- 
duce the level of nuclear confronta- 
tion, and then completely liquidate 
nuclear weapons, strengthen strategic 
stability, and remove the threat 
of destruction of the world. The ob- 
jective interconnection between strat- 
egic offensive and defensive arms re- 
quires that any limitations should 
apply both to strategic offensive 
arms—intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs), submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles (SLBMs), strategic bombers, 
etc._and to strategic defensive arms, 
ie., to antimissile defence systems 
(ABMs). 

The strategic arms limitation and 
reduction process was launched in 
1969 when Soviet-US SALT-1 talks 
began. The 1972 SALT-1 Agreement 
(Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems, and Interim 
Agreement on Certain Measures with 
Respect to the Limitation of Strategic 
Offensive Arms) limited the strategic 
defence systems and strategic offens- 
ive arms of the parties and laid the 
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groundwork for further talks on stra- 
tegic offensive arms. The SALT-2 
Treaty and its Protocol worked out 
in 1979 secured the existing strat- 
egic military equilibrium between the 
USSR and the USA, provided for a 
reduction of the strategic nuclear 
delivery systems (ICBMs, SLBMs, and 
heavy bombers) to equal agreed levels 
(2,250 units), imposed qualitative 
limitations on modernisation of 
strategic offensive arms. Conditions 
were created to implement further 
measures on the limitation and reduc- 
tion of strategic offensive arms and 
strengthen strategic stability. SALT-2, 
however, was never ratified by the 
USA. Having refused to ratify it 
because SALT-2 allegedly did not 
ensure reliable control of compliance 
with the treaty or promote the US 
security, the US administration set out 
to achieve strategic superiority over 
the USSR. Since 1981, the US has 
begun to implement the programmes 
of nuclear rearmament and undertaken 
a series of steps responsible for the 
abolition of the treaty system of 
SALT-1 and SALT-2. 

Reacting to world public opinion 
and in an effort to cover up its war 
plans, the USA agreed in 1982 to 
resume negotiations on strategic arms 
limitation and reduction. But it 
made proposals aimed at reaching mil- 
itary superiority, maintaining the 
arms race and undermining strate- 
gic stability. The USSR could not 
reconcile itself to this. Being a propo- 
nent of radical strategic arms reduc- 
tion, the Soviet Union wants these 
measures to be implemented with the 
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stringent observance of the principle 
of equality and equal security whereby 
the existing balance of forces would 
be maintained at every stage and 
neither side would have any unilater- 
al advantages. 

In March 1983 the US President 
put forward the idea of creating a 
large-scale ABM system of US ter- 
ritory with space-based elements (SDJ). 
This step was a reflection of the US 
intention to break the organic inter- 
connection it had recognised in the 
ABM Treaty between offensive and de- 
fensive strategic arms. In December 
1983 the US began to deploy in Europe 
its nuclear first strike Pershing-2 
and long-range land-based cruise mis- 
siles, a move which was bound to have 
an impact on the general strategic situa- 
tion. The strategic arms limitation and 
reduction talks were in effect broken 
off by the United States. 

Inspired by the desire to achieve a 
breakthrough in checking the arms 
race, the Soviet Union expressed its 
willingness to conduct new Soviet- 
American negotiations, and they began 
in March 1985. The objective, as 
the leaders of the USSR and the USA 
confirmed in Geneva in November 
1985, is to work out effective ag- 
reements designed to prevent an arms 
race in outer space, to end it on the 
Earth, to limit and reduce nuclear 
weaponry and to strengthen strat- 
egic stability. The efforts in arms lim- 
itation and reduction should culm+ 
nate in wholesale elimination of 
nuclear weapons everywhere. 

The Soviet Union wants the under- 
standing between the parties on the 











subject and objectives of these nego- 
tiations to be faithfully adhered to. 
This was the basis of its proposals at 
the start of the talks that there should 
be a ban on space strike weapons, 
a radical reduction in strategic offen- 
sive arms, a renunciation of the pro- 
grammes to develop and deploy new 
types of strategic arms or strict limi- 
tation of such programmes, and a 
drastic lowering of the level of nuclear 
confrontation in Europe. To facilitate 
the transition to arms reduction, the 
Soviet Union proposed in April 1985 
that a mutual moratorium be intro- 
duced for the duration of the proposed 
talks on the development, research, 
testing and deployment of space strike 
weapons, that strategic offensive arms 
be frozen simultaneously with the 
cessation of the deployment of US 
medium-range missiles in Europe and 
of the buildup of Soviet retaliatory 
measures. The Soviet Union also 
undertook some _ unilateral steps: 
suspended counter-measures in Europe 
in response to NATO’s “rearmament”, 
deactivated SS-20 missiles deployed as 
one of such counter-measures and 
stopped beginning in August 1985 
all nuclear blasts (the moratorium was 
lifted in early 1987). In October 1985, 
the USSR proposed that space strike 
arms be fully banned, that Soviet and 
US strategic nuclear armaments be 
halved, and that a ceiling be intro- 
duced for the remaining nuclear 
weapons--6,000 units for either side. 
In January 1986 the USSR advanced a 
programme for full and general liqui- 
dation of nuclear weapons by the year 
2000 which provides for elimination 


of strategic arms in three stages along 
with a complete ban on space strike 
weapons. 

During the October 1986 Reyk- 
javik summit, the Soviet Union put 
forward a package of major comprom- 
ise measures on the entire complex 
of nuclear and space arms issues, mea- 
sures whose realisation would lead 
humanity away from a nuclear holo- 
caust. For example, it envisaged a 
50 per cent reduction in all compo- 
nents of the “strategic triad’’—strat- 
egic land-based missiles, strategic sub- 
marine-launched missiles, and strategic 
bombers—over five years and their 
complete liquidation during the subse- 
quent five years. This process should 
be accompanied by the sides’ mutual 
undertaking not to withdraw from and 
strictly to abide by the ABM Treaty 
for 10 years, and work on the SDI 
should be confined to laboratory re- 
search and tests. Furthermore, the 
USSR and the USA would liquidate 
their medium-range missiles in Euro- 
pe, set a limit on such missiles in the 
Asian part of the USSR and on Amer- 
ican territory, and begin talks on 
missiles with a below-1,000 km range 
and on a complete halt to nuclear 
tests. 

Although agreement in principle 
was reached in Reykjavik on the en- 
tire package of nuclear disarmament 
measures, save one—the SDI, since 
the meeting the USA has begun to 
renege on those agreements. Its 
stance on strategic offensive arms is 
characterised by a desire to maintain 
the Star Wars programme at all costs, 
to legalise space strike weapons, and to 
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gain unilateral military advantages. 
The USA’s decision (May 1986) no 
longer to abide by the 1972 Provision- 
al Agreement and the SALT-2 Treaty 
means that the American leadership 
has begun to upset the system of trea- 
ties which has been curbing the nu- 
clear arms race. In view of the im 
mense importance of this problem 
to humanity at large and the need 
to preserve the key limiter of the 
strategic arms race, the USSR de- 
clared that for the time being it 
would refrain from breaching the 
limitations provided for in the 
SALT-1 and SALT-2 agreements (see 
also Reykjavik: Soviet-American Sum- 
mit). 


Strategic Cooperation Between the 

USA and Israel, special American- 
Israeli relationship established in the 
military-political field by a memoran- 
dum signed by the US and Israeli 
defence ministers in November 1981, 
which legalised the allied relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

According to the memorandum, 
this strategic cooperation involves a 
whole set of issues, such as organisa- 
tion and securing of joint activities 
to provide for combat readiness; 
strengthening of the American mili- 
tary presence in the region and further 
increase in Israel’s military power; 
coordination of the sides’ military-strat- 
egic plans; joint military manoeu- 
vres, including naval and air force exer- 
cises, in the eastern part of the Me- 
diterranean; and exchange of intel- 
ligence data. The signing of the mem- 
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orandum in effect guarantees US 
support for any Israeli anti-Arab ac- 
tions and gave Israel extensive fi- 
nancial and military aid. 

US-Israeli strategic cooperation is 
based on the enormous military and 
economic aid provided to Israel by the 
United States to pay for arms pur- 
chases and support of the former’s 
bloated armed forces. Between 1960 
and 1985 alone the USA provided 
Israel with military aid to the sum of 
more than $20 billion and cancelled 
$5.5 billion of debt. In the same 
period the USA granted Israel over $7 
billion worth of economic aid in the 
form of loans and subsidies. In ad- 
dition, the USA supplies Israel with 
the latest weapons stimulating its own, 
sufficiently strong military industry 
and securing Israel’s military  su- 
periority in the Middle East region. 

In 1985, the US gave Israel $3 bil- 
lion in aid, which is much more than 
any other country received. The same 
sum was earmarked for 1986. What 
is more, the United States is spending 
$2 billion for the development of the 
new Israeli Lavi jet fighter. Its produc- 
tion will cost an estimated $10 billion, 
a sum which Israel hopes the US 
also cover. 

The memorandum provides for mil- 
itary cooperation between the USA 
and Israel not only on a regional but 
also on a global scale, under the pre- 
text that this cooperation is intended 
to secure defence against the alleged 
“Soviet military threat”. In 1983, 
US-Israeli relations reached a higher 
level of military-strategic cooperation 
and close political coordination. The 

















two countries agreed to establish a 
US-Israeli_ military-political commit- 
tee to elaborate questions of joint mil- 
itary planning, hold manoeuvres and 
deploy US military technology and 
materiel on Israeli territory. The com- 
mittee must also work to turn Israeli 
ports into bases for the US Mediter- 
ranean fleet. 

The US-Israeli memorandum on 
strategic cooperation signifies further 
escalation of the Middle East con- 
flict and leads to greater international 
tensions and a new anti-Soviet strat- 
egic partnership in the Middle East. 


Strategic Defence Initiative (SDD, 
see Star Wars. 


Strategic Military Equilibrium— 
strategic military parity or balance—a 
concept characterising the correlation 
of military forces, including nuclear 
arms, between the USSR and the USA, 
between the WTO and NATO. In a 
more narrow sense, strategic military 
parity is often understood as the rough 
equality between the sides in nuclear 
arms (above all, strategic and medium- 
range). Minor discrepancies caused by 
dissimilarities between the armaments 
and structure of the armed forces of 
the USSR and the USA, the WTO and 
NATO do not detract from the overall 
strategic military equilibrium as the 
superiority of one side in some arma- 
ments or forces is offset in the overall 
count by the superiority of the other 
side in some other respects. Strategic 
military parity has not always existed 


between the USSR and the USA: in 
the early 1960s the US nuclear poten- 
tial was greater than that of the Soviet 
Union. In the 70s the USSR achieved 
rough parity with the USA in the 
quantity and quality of strategic nu- 
clear armaments. In 1986, the 
Soviet side had more delivery vehicles 
(2,480 to 2,208), whereas the United 
States had an edge in the number of 
nuclear munitions (10,000 to 14,800). 
The Soviet Union had more nuclear mu- 
nitions carried by land-based ICBMs, 
whereas the United States had se- 
veral times more nuclear munitions 
carried by SLBMs and heavy bombers, 
as compared with the corresponding 
components of the Soviet strategic 
forces. 


As regards intermediate-range nu- 
clear systems deployed in Europe, an 
approximate parity was established 
between the WTO and NATO in the 
1970s in their aggregate number 
(missiles and aircraft). The West 
had an edge in some types of such we- 
apons, the Soviet Union (the only 
WTO nuclear power)-—in others. By 
late 1986, the United States had dep- 
loyed 108 Pershing-2 and 256 cruise 
missiles in Western Europe. Including 
178 British and French missiles, and 
also the air force, NATO had an edge 
in Europe in both delivery vehicles and 
nuclear munitions that could be taken 
to the target in one launch. Yet, 
taking into account the Soviet measu- 
res taken in response to the deploy- 
ment of US missiles in Europe, one 
may say that an approximate equi- 
librium existed in that sphere too. 
If all the 572 new US nuclear missiles 
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are deployed in Europe and if the 
socialist countries do not take counter- 
measures, the West will gain a more 
than 50 per cent superiority over the 
Warsaw Treaty countries in medium- 
range delivery vehicles and a more 
than 100 per cent superiority in 
nuclear munitions. Moreover, the 
balance of strategic forces between the 
USSR and the USA would be tipped 
because those American missiles are 
strategic weapons with regard to the 
Soviet Union as they are intended to 
deliver the first strike at Soviet ICBMs, 
military and political control centres, 
and other strategic targets in the 
western part of the USSR. 

As regards general-purpose forces 
and conventional weapons, NATO has 
an edge in the number of combat- 
ready divisions (94 to 78 in Europe), 
and in anti-tank weapons and an ap- 
proximately equal number of troops 
and artillery pieces, but it is inferior 
to the WTO as regards the number 
of armoured vehicles and interceptor 
planes. As regards the navy, the WTO’s 
superiority in the number of sub- 
marines and small surface vessels is 
offset by NATO’s big edge in the 
number of warships of basic classes 
(aircraft carriers and air-capable ships, 
battleships, cruisers and destroyers). 
The US Navy exceeds the Soviet Navy 
in the number of carrier aircraft and 
marines. All in all, however, there is an 
approximate balance of forces in 
conventional weapons, too. 

The establishment of a strategic 
military parity between the USSR 
and the USA, between the WTO and 
NATO is an historic achievement of 
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socialism. It has strengthened the po- 
sition of the USSR, the socialist com- 
munity as a whole and all the progres- 
sive forces and frustrated the designs 
of the aggressive imperialist quarters 
to win a world nuclear war. Mainte- 
nance of the strategic military parity 
is a major factor in ensuring peace 
and international security. 

NATO’s militarist circles, primarily 
those of the USA, want to upset the 
existing military strategic parity. The 
USA has been flagrantly violating the 
agreement reached at the 1985 Geneva 
summit that neither will seek military 
superiority. The USA is _ banking 
mainly on developing and deploying 
space strike weapons, developing an 
extensive partially space-based ABM 
system intended to deny the USSR the 
possibility to retaliate in the event of 
nuclear aggression. If these plans 
are fulfilled, the USA would have a 
formidable first-strike potential, the 
arms race would be extended into 
outer space and escalated on earth and 
the strategic stability in the world 
would be badly upset. The USA and 
NATO are seeking to tip strategic 
military parity by appropriating colos- 
sal military expenditure far beyond 
their defensive needs, by speedily 
enhancing the combat capability of US 
strategic nuclear forces, by “‘rearming”’ 
NATO in Western Europe with the US 
medium-range nuclear missiles, by a 
substantial increase in the potential 
and numerical strength of the US 
armed forces, and by plans consider- 
ably to expand the military poten- 
tials of the West European NATO 
countries. 


Se 


The Soviet Union and its allies 
do not seek military superiority and 
believe that the arms race and the 
striving for military superiority are 
objectively unable to bring political 
gain and merely make the general 
situation more unstable. But neither 
will they allow the strategic military 
parity to be upset. While consistently 
pursuing a policy of maintaining peace 
and detente, they have been forced 
to take measures to strengthen their 
armed forces. These are counter-mea- 
sures which do not go beyond what 
the socialist community needs to 


defend itself. In addition, the soci- 
alist countries unswervingly advocate 
joint, coordinated efforts to lower 
the level of military confrontation, 
primarily the nuclear balance, which 
is inordinately high. Today, that 
balance ensures equal danger for each 


side and continuation of the nuclear 
arms race may bring it to a threshold 
beyond which even a parity will cease 
to be a factor of military-political 
deterrence. 

Guided by the new political think- 
ing dictated by the nuclear age, the 
USSR believes that true equal security 
is guaranteed by an extremely low 
rather than an extremely high strategic 
balance, which should be rid of nu- 
clear and other types of mass destruc- 
tion weapons and kept within the 
bounds of rational sufficiency. The 
USSR has been making a weighty 
practical contribution to a lower level 
of military confrontation through its 


unilateral moratoria on. all nuclear 
explosions and anti-satellite weapons 


tests, and by making constructive 


proposals to stop the arms race and 
effect disarmament. 


Strategic Nuclear Weapons, 
Nuclear Weapons. 


see 


Subversion, more frequently used 
these days in the broad sense as denot- 
ing subversive actions committed 
against a state in peace or wartime to 
weaken its economic or military power 
or to inflict political damage upon it. 
In the narrow sense, an act of subver- 
sion is a particular military operation 
in the enemy rear to put military, in- 
dustrial or other objectives out of 
operation, to disrupt the system of 
military command, destroy communi- 
cations, manpower or military equip- 
ment, and affect the morale of the 
enemy. If not an act of self-defence 
(say, in territory of another sovereign 
state) an act of subversion is a form of 
intervention and a violation of interna- 
tional law, above all of such of its ba- 
sic principles as non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states, respect 
for their sovereignty, and the equality 
and the right of peoples to decide their 
own destiny. 

Imperialist powers resort extensive- 
ly to acts of subversion interfering in 
the internal affairs of other states, 
above all socialist and developing. Aside 
from direct acts of subversion, such as 
arson, bomb-laying, and demolition by 
specially trained agents, they practise 
economic acts of subversion, such as 
embargoes introduced on trumped- 
up pretexts, manipulation of discount 
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rates, monetary manipulations, dump- 
ing, and political subversion such as 
provocations, plots, coups détat, 
terrorist acts, and discrediting of 
political leaders and organisations. In 
their psychological warfare against the 
socialist countries and the forces of 
peace and progress, imperialist quar- 
ters resort to ideological subversion. 

The acts of subversion practised by 
the US secret services in Latin Amer- 
ica (Cuba, Chile, Nicaragua, etc.), in 
Iran, and in the countries of Southeast 
Asia and Africa, amount to outright 
export of counter-revolution. The 
manual drawn up by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, ‘Psychological 
Operations in a Guerrilla War’, 
for Nicaraguan counter-revolutionaries 
contains detailed instructions of how 
to destroy military and industrial 
objectives, organise disturbances, and 
“neutralise” members of the people’s 
government. The US appropriates mil- 
lions of dollars in aid to the Nica- 
raguan contras, the Afghan counter- 
revolutionaries, the Pol Pot bands in 
Kampuchea, and the anti-government 
groupings in Angola. US aid to the Af- 
ghan counter-revolutionaries alone has 
lately increased from $100 million 
to over $500 million annually. 

The activity of US secret services 
against left and democratic forces 
in Western countries is also of a sub- 
versive nature. In some cases they co- 
operate with such terrorist groups as 
the Red Army Faction in the FRG aad 
the Red Brigades in Italy, secretly 
finance ultra-conservative parties and 
anti-communist organisations (France, 
Portugal). 
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But the main targets of economic, 
political and ideological subversion are 
the socialist countries. The imperial- 
ist powers instigated and backed the 
counter-revolutionary mutiny in Hun- 
gary (1956), the “quiet counter-revo- 
lution” in Czechoslovakia (1968), and 
the interference in the affairs of social- 
ist Poland throughout the postwar 
period. At the height of the Polish 
events of 1980-81, more than 140 
centres engaging in all sorts of subver- 
sion against the people’s government 
of Poland were active in the NATO 
countries. The air balloons operation 
whereby subversive literature was sent 
into the Polish People’s Republic from 
Denmark and other West European 
countries is one example. Radio Free 
Europe broadcast instructions on how 
to organise disturbances. Printing 
plants and radio transmitters were 
smuggled into Poland for counter-rev- 
olutionary groups. Extensive econom- 
ic sanctions were introduced against 
the Polish People’s Republic. 

In the crusade against communism 
declared by the US administration spe- 
cial significance is attached to ideolog- 
ical subversion. Some 400 anti-So- 
viet propaganda centres and organisa- 
tions are active in the Western coun- 
tries, notably the USA. Forty radio 
stations broadcast slanders in 23 
languages of the peoples of the USSR, 
totalling more than 200 hours a day; a 
specious campaign is being pushed 
about a “Soviet military threat”, 
“infringements on human rights’ in 
the socialist countries, and the com- 
plicity of these countries in interna- 
tional terrorism, on the Soviet Union 
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using chemical weapons, and the like. 


The subversion of imperialist 
quarters against the socialist countries 
and against peoples fighting for their 
national and social emancipation is 
contrary to universally accepted stan- 
dards of international relations, the 
UN Charter, and the Final Act of the 





Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe, which prohibit 
intervention in the affairs of other 
states. These very acts were, indeed, 
qualified as state terrorism by the 
39th UN General Assembly in 1984. 


SWAPO, see Namibian Problem. 
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Territorial Integrity of States, one 
of the most important principles of 
international law and peaceful coexis- 
tence, meaning that any encroachments 
upon the territory of a state and vio- 
lence aimed against the inviolability of 
its territory are inadmissible. It follows 
from the generally acknowledged 


principle of mutual respect for states’ 
territorial supremacy and is closely 
linked with their obligation to refrain 


from use of force or its threat in inter- 
national relations and also the right of 
any state to individual or collective 
self-defence in case of armed attack 
from outside. This principle has been 
laid down in the UN Charter, the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (1975) and 
numerous bilateral and multilateral 
inter-state treaties. According to the 
UN Declaration on the Granting of In- 
dependence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples (1960), all peoples have an 
inalienable right to complete freedom, 
sovereignty and integrity of their 
National territory. Any seizure of 
alien territory by force constitutes 
illegitimate annexation, and_ there- 
fore no considerations of a_ polit- 
ical, economic, strategic, frontier or 
other nature can justify actions 
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similar to Israel’s seizure of Arab lands 
and South Africa’s occupation of 
Namibia. 

The desire to extend their posses- 
sions by means of seizure of alien lands 
has always been the essence of imperial- 
ist foreign policies. The history of two 
world wars clearly shows this. There 
are many territorial claims and conflicts 
today as well, since many recently 
liberated states have inherited numer- 
ous artificially confused frontier issues 
from colonialism. These issues have 
played a detrimental part in armed 
conflicts such as between India and 
Pakistan, India and China, Ethiopia and 
Somalia, and the war between Iraq 
and Iran. Modern international law and 
the norms of inter-state relations 
recognised by the world community 
accept only one way of. settling 
territorial § disputes—by peaceful 
means, through negotiation—while not 
depriving the victim of aggression of 
the right to self-defence. 

The imperialist forces, particularly 
the USA, make all kinds of encroach- 
ments on the territorial integrity of 
states and use them in their own in- 
terest to apply pressure against young 
states seeking to pursue an independent 
course in international politics. 








Territorial Waters (Territorial Sea), 
a strip of sea adjacent to a state’s terri- 
tory or interior as well as archipelago 
sea waters included in the territory of 
the state and being under its sovereign- 
ty. The UN Convention on the Law of 
the Sea (1982) established a maximum 
limit of territorial waters of 12 nautical 
miles. 

The USSR has set the width of its 
territorial waters at 12 nautical miles 
in the Law on the State Borders of the 
USSR (November 24, 1982), which 
fully conforms to international law. A 
number of states, mostly in Latin 
America, claim sovereignty over ter- 
ritorial waters up to 200 nautical miles 
wide. This seriously infringes on the 
interests of international navigation as 
well as other legitimate activities in the 
high seas. 

International law now in force and 
the 1982 Convention provide for the 
right to pass peacefully through ter- 
ritorial waters for foreign non-military 
and military ships. Nevertheless, some 
states have established a procedure of 
entry requiring notification or permis- 
sion for foreign military ships. Foreign 
non-military vessels enjoy the right to 
pass peacefully through Soviet territo- 
rial waters in accordance with the leg- 
islation of the USSR and the treaties 
concluded by it. Peaceful entry of 
foreign military ships takes place ac- 
cording to the procedure established 
by the Rules of Navigation and Stay in 
the Territorial Waters (Territorial Sea) 
of the USSR, Interior Waters and Ports 
of the USSR for Foreign Military 
Ships. 

Foreign fishing, surveying and pros- 


pecting activities are carried on only 
with permission of the littoral state. 
Foreign military ships as well as state 
vessels used for non-commercial pur- 
poses enjoy immunity from the juris- 
diction of the littoral state in territorial 
waters. The socialist doctrine of inter- 
national law provides for immunity to 
extend to any state vessels. 


Terrorism, Political, «a means 
of achieving political aims through 
assassinations, kidnapping, sabotage, 
and other acts of violence. In the past 
terrorism was practised by individual 
secret societies and religious organis- 
ations both in Europe and in the East. 
With the rise of capitalism it was 
used by petty-bourgeois and anarchic 
elements attempting to overthrow the 
bourgeois order which resulted in 
merciless terror waged by the ruling 
classes and destruction of the revo- 
lutionary forces. In Russia towards 
the end of the 19th century, the 
method of individual terror was used 
by the People’s Will organisation, 
however, the practice of revolutionary 
struggle proved that the tactic of 
individual terror was senseless and fu- 
tile. Marxism-Leninism has consistently 
condemned terrorism opposing it with 
the proletariat’s readiness to carry 
through socialist revolution by force 
of arms. 

Following the October Revolution, 
Russia’s bourgeoisie resorted to open 
terrorism both inside the country and 
abroad (against diplomatic representa- 
tives and other officials of the young 
Soviet Republic). The method of polit- 
ical terror was actively applied by the 
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fascist parties in the struggle for power 
and after its seizure for physical de- 
struction of the regime’s enemies and 
unsuitable leaders in other countries 
(ex. murder of the Austrian chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss, Yugoslavia’s king 
Alexander I, and the French premier 
Louis Barthou). 

During the Cold War the imperialist 
circles resorted to false accusations 
of terrorism to organise persecution 
of Communists and other democrats 
(in France, Italy, Japan, and other 
countries). At the same time under- 
ground fascist organisations were re- 
vived to resume terror against progres- 
sive forces. 

In the 60s, the scope of mass actions 
by working people in developed cap- 
italist countries gave rise to all sorts 
of leftist extremist organisations which 
rejected the need for political struggle 
and relied on armed violence which 
would allegedly revolutionise the situa- 
tion and lead to the fall of capitalist 
society. In effect the imperialist secret 
services encouraged the activities of 
these groups which recruited their 
personnel from among declassed ele- 
ments and anarchic-minded students. 
The killing of government officials, 
bank raids and the like were used by 
reactionary forces and the bourgeois 
mass media to discredit the aims and 
purposes of the mass anti-monopoly 
and democratic movement and to drag 
through repressive, anti-constitutional 
legislation, such as emergency laws in 
the FRG. Terrorism was widespread in 
Italy where for a number of years the 
Red Brigades destabilised the situation 
and generated a climate of fear and 
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lawlessness. Their actions served to 
“justify” ultra-rightist terrorism which 
the bourgeois mass media represented 
as a response to leftist action and ob- 
jectively contributed to the intentions 
of fascist conspirators. 

With the help of US special services 
and under the direct protection of 
government bodies hitmen from émigré 
and fascist groups carried out provoca- 
tions and terrorist acts against diplo- 
matic bodies and citizens from the 
USSR, Cuba, Yugoslavia and other so- 
Cialist countries and murdered political 
émigrés (for example, former minister 
in Chile’s Popular Unity Government 
Orlando Letelier) on US territory. 
In recent years outstanding state fig- 
ures, such as Indira Gandhi and Olof 
Palme, have fallen victim to the polliti- 
cal terrorism of the ultraright. 

US imperialism has long adopted 
terrorism both at home (the assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King, Joseph 
Yablonski, and others) and abroad, 
above all in Latin America where the 
CIA helped found the Death Squads, 
the anti-communist alliances and all 
sorts of armed bands sowing death in 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Argentina, 
and other countries. Today the impe- 
tialist special services are attempting to 
compromise and split the anti-war 
movement which has involved the 
broadest sections of the population 
in Western Europe by organising 
provocations and terrorism. 

The final document of the Madrid 
follow-up meeting of participants in 
the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe voiced concern 
over the spread of terrorism and stated 

















that the participating countries were 
resolved to adopt relevant measures to 
put an end to terrorism. Although the 
United States voted for the accords 
reached in Madrid, it does not reject 
terrorism as a means for achiev- 
ing political aims. Moreover, seeking to 
divert the attention of the world public 
from the indisputable facts of US en- 
couragement of political terrorism, the 
American administration has launched 
an extensive propaganda campaign on 
“international terrorism” attempting 
to shift the responsibility for its own 
terrorist practices onto the USSR. 

The breeding ground for modern 
political terrorism is provided by the 
reality of capitalist society with its 
incurable illnesses and vices, the grow- 
ing number of declassed elements mak- 
ing up the backbone of the terrorist 
organisations which are being manipu- 
lated by world reactionary forces. The 
Pharisaical policies of the US govern- 
ment and the falsehoods of the Western 
mass media are aimed at drawing the 
attention of world public opinion away 
from the advocates and organisers of 
a phenomenon that is dangerous for 
peace and democracy. 


Theatre of Military Operations 
(TMO), part of a continent with the 
coastal waters of the ocean and inner 
seas as well as the air space above them 
(continental TMO) or the water surface 
of an ocean including the islands in it, 
adjacent seas, coastal strips and the air 
space above them (ocean TMO) within 
which strategic groups of enemy armed 
forces deploy and may launch military 
Operations. 





The limits and composition of a 
TMO are defined by the military-polit- 
ical leadership of a state or coalition of 
states. For example, the territory of 
Western Europe has been divided by 
the NATO leadership into three TMOs: 
North European (Norway, Denmark, 
part of the FRG and the adjacent seas), 
Central European (most of the FRG 
and its coastal waters, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and France), 
and South European (Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, the Mediterranean, the Marble 
Sea and the southern part of the Black 
Sea). Groups of armed forces have been 
deployed on each TMO with separate 
commands. These are subordinated to 
the Supreme Allied Commander Eu- 
rope. The strongest offensive group of 
NATO armed forces (nearly 1,000,000 
servicemen, about 80 per cent of the 
US tactical nuclear arms, Pershing-2 
medium-range missiles, cruise missiles, 
and others) are deployed onthe Central 
European theatre which the NATO 
leaders assign the role of the main 
springboard for unleashing war against 
the Warsaw Treaty countries. In prep- 
aration for an aggressive war extensive 
work is being carried on to improve 
and develop transportation, pipelines 
and communications lines, build air- 
fields and various fortifications on this 
and adjacent TMO. Allkinds of military 
exercises are held every year in Central 
Europe and in Western Europe at large 
to test-prove various schemes for un- 
leashing and waging war. As a rule, 
these ‘“‘muscle-flexing’ exercises are 
openly provocative and considerably 
complicate the international  situa- 
tion. 











Tlatelolco Treaty, a treaty banning 
nuclear weapons in Latin America; it 
was opened for signing on February 14, 
1967 in Tlatelolco (a district in Mexico 
City) and came into force on April 22, 
1968. Its adherents pledge to use nu- 
clear materials exclusively for peaceful 
purposes and not to test and produce 
nuclear arms on their territory and also 
not to procure them in any way. The 
Agency for Banning Nuclear Arms in 
Latin America (OPANAL) was set up 
to watch over adherence to the pledges 
under the Treaty. It was also meant that 
the adherents would conclude an agree- 
ment with the JAFA on guarantees. 
The Treaty has two additional proto- 
cols. Protocol I provides for foreign 
powers controlling territories in Latin 
America (France, the Netherlands, Brit- 
ain, the USA) to pledge to observe the 
nuclear-free zone status in respect to 
these territories. Protocol II defines 
the pledge by the nuclear powers to 
respect the nuclear-free zone status in 
Latin America, not to use or threaten 
to use nuclear arms against the Treaty 
adherents. 

A total of 23 countries have adhered 
to the Treaty: Mexico, E] Salvador, 
the Dominican Republic, Uruguay, Bo- 
livia, Honduras, Nicaragua, Ecuador, 
Peru, Paraguay, Barbados, Haiti, Ja- 
maica, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Vene- 
zuela, Panama, Colombia, Grenada, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Surinam, the 
Bahamas, Antigua and Barbudas. Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile and other coun- 
tries have not taken part in the Treaty 
for various reasons. Additional Protocol 
1 was ratified by Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and the USA. France 
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signed but did not ratify. Additional 
Protocol II was signed and ratified by 
all the nuclear powers—the USSR, the 
USA, Great Britain, France and the 
People’s Republic of China. As a con- 
dition for its adherence to Protocol II 
the USA declared freedom of passage 
for nuclear weapons through the ter- 
ritory of the participating countries 
and unimpeded use of their air space 
and territorial waters for strategic 
purposes. 

The Treaty has positive implications 
in all questions pertaining to the non- 
proliferation of nuclear arms and 
limiting the nuclear arms race. It is 
the first legally established nuclear- 
free zone on an inhabited continent of 
the Earth. At the same time the Treaty 
lacks an article prohibiting third coun- 
tries to transport nuclear weapons 
through the territory of the participat- 
ing countries, and also allows the latter 
to carry out nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes (the Treaty’s defini- 
tions do not provide for such explo- 
sions to be strictly distinguished from 
explosions for military purposes). Be- 
sides, the Treaty may extend under 
certain conditions to enormous ex- 
pances of the Pacific and the Atlantic 
oceans many hundreds of kilometres 
outside the territorial waters of the 
participating states. This may lead to 
violation of a most important principle 
of international law—freedom of the 
high seas. In recent years the world 
public has been concerned over the 
fact that in carrying out large-scale 
nuclear energy programmes a number 
of the region’s countries (Brazil, Ar- 
gentina) have gained possession of 











comprehensive technology for enrich- 
ing uranium which theoretically means 
that they could produce their own 
nuclear weapons. 


Totalitarianism, see Authoritarian 
Regime. 


Trade Unions, mass organisations of 
workers and other employees designed 
to protect the class (political and eco- 
nomic) interests of the working people. 
The first trade unions were formed in 
Western Europe and the USA under 
pre-monopoly capitalism, in the course 
of the proletariat’s struggle against 
capitalist exploitation and for better 
working conditions and living stan- 
dards. Up to the mid-19th century, 
they were persecuted and suppressed 
by the bourgeois state. Of great 
significance for the development of 
the workers’ class consciousness and 
the trade unions’ transformation into 
centres of the proletarian struggle were 
the activities by Karl Marx and Fre- 
derick Engels, and the First Inter- 
national they established in 1864. 
Towards the end of the 19th century, 
national trade union centres and inter- 
national associations (federations) and 
unions of workers began to crop up. 
The specific features of capitalist 
development in its monopoly stage 
engendered reformist trends in the 
trade unions, which tried to reduce the 
working class struggle to purely eco- 
nomic demands, i.e., more favourable 
conditions for the sale of their labour 
power, and rejected the need for polit- 
ical struggle led by working-class 
parties (trade-unionism and anarcho- 
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syndicalism). The revolutionary trend 
in the trade union movement became 
stronger as it fought against opportun- 
ism, forming the Red International of 
Labour Unions (1921). 

Under socialism, trade unions fulfil 
functions that are different in principle 
from those they carry out under capital- 
ism: they are a school for teaching the 
working masses to manage the economy 
and production. The fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying their activities in the 
USSR and other socialist countries are 
written down in their Constitutions in 
the form of a set of socio-political and 
economic regulations. Trade unions 
use all means at their disposal to mul- 
tiply the national wealth and partici- 
pate directly in elaborating and im- 
plementing legislation concerning the 
working and everyday living condi- 
tions, rest and medical treatment of 
the workers and other employees, 
environmental protection, etc. Social 
insurance and a broad network of 
educational and health protection in- 
stitutions also come within their range 
of competence. 

The international trade union move- 
ment assumed its contemporary form 
in 1945 when, in the setting of the 
rising general democratic movement 
ensuing from the defeat inflicted on 
fascist Germany and its satellites, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU) was established, which com- 
prises the trade unions of the USSR 
and the countries that had taken the 
road towards socialism, and all major 
trade union centres of the capitalist 
countries, with the exception of the 
American Federation of Labour(AFL). 
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The WFTU launched vigorous activities 
to unite the working people in the 
struggle for peace and in the extension 
of the socio-economic struggle. The 
Cold War started by several leading 
Western countries resulted in a split 
within the WFTU. The reformist 
leadership of several trade union 
centres in Western countries, with 
an active support from the reactionary 
upper crust of the AFL and ClO, 
established in 1949 the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
preaching, in general, class col- 
laboration (83 million members in 
1986). In 1945 the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
resumed its activities, relying on the 
support of the Catholic clergy (in 
1968, it was transformed into the 
World Confederation of Labour with 
the membership of 18 million). The 
world trade union movement also 
includes autonomous and independent 
trade associations (40-45 million mem- 
bers) which are not part of any of the 
international trade union centres. 
Under contemporary capitalism, 
the trade unions that unite in their 
ranks the majority of the workers and 
other employees and have scored con- 
siderable successes in raising the work- 
ing people’s living standards, are strug- 
gling to rebuff the organised onslaught 
of the monopolies and the bourgeois 
state. The everyday practice of class 
struggle proves that the bourgeoisie 
reckons only with the real force, i.e., a 
joint action by the entire organised 
working-class movement. If there is 
none, the ruling classes use direct 
violence (e.g., the defeat of the Air 
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Controllers Union in the USA, the 
struggle by the government and the 
entire punitive apparatus against the 
miners on strike in Britain, etc.). 

The trade unions, with their nearly 
420-million-strong membership, are a 
formidable force today. In spite of 
the continuing differences in position 
between the three international trade 
union centres, there is a certain draw- 
ing nearer of their viewpoints on 
problems such as the struggle for peace 
and against the arms race, and for re- 
strictions on the arbitrary actions of 
entrepreneurs, for more jobs and a 
shorter working day. The WFTU, 
which is a major trade union associa- 
tion (206 million members) is 
steadfastly working to achieve unity of 
action by the entire organised working- 
class movement, irrespective of the 
members’ ideological and _ political 
views, in the struggle to maintain 
and strengthen peace, extinguish hot- 
beds of the danger of war, reduce 
international tensions, cut down mili- 
tary expenditure, and win broader 
social and economic rights for the 
working people. This was also de- 
monstrated by the 11th World Trade 
Union Congress convened by the WFTU 
in September 1986 and attended by 
432 national, sectoral and regional 
trade union associations, and 67 
international organisations, including 
the UN, ILO and UNESCO. The 
Congress urged much greater unity of 
action in defence of the working 
people’s interests at the national, 
regional and international levels. The 
participants approved a message to the 
leaders of the USSR, the USA and the 
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UN Secretary General expressing sup- 
port for the USSR’s constructive steps 
in the struggle against a nuclear 
holocaust and calling for an early 
agreement ending the arms race and all 
nuclear tests. 


Trade Wars, abrupt aggravations of 
the competitive struggle between capi- 
talist countries and groups of these 
countries transcending conflicts of in- 
terests between groups of monopoly 
capital, reflected in government meas- 
ures to restrict import and artificially 
stimulate export and developing into 
open conflicts between imperialist 
states. 

The contradiction between the rela- 
tive narrowing of domestic markets in 
capitalist states and the more rapidly 
developing production capacities un- 
derlies trade wars. Attempts by monop- 
olies in the developed capitalist 
countries to resolve the contradiction 
by means of foreign trade expansion 
lead to their growing aggressiveness on 
the world capitalist market and op- 
posing protectionist measures by the 
governments of the states concerned. 
Thereby the aggravated problem of 
sales turns traditional competitive 
struggle between monopolies on the 
world market into fierce trade wars 
(ex. outbursts of the “watch war” 
between the USA and Switzerland, 
“fish war’ between Britain and Iceland, 
the “wine war” between Italy and 
France). The range of means for waging 
such wars includes anti-dumping taxes, 
import quotas, voluntary restraints on 
deliveries and others. 

In the period of the general crisis of 


capitalism, trade wars become more 
frequent and acquire a permanent 
nature. They assume new forms and 
involve a growing number of countries 
in a chain of political conflicts, above 
all between the three centres of imper- 
ialism—the USA, Western Europe, and 
Japan. Following the founding of the 
Common Market and other integrated 
groups in Western Europe, trade wars 
have been growing more deeply into 
the fabric of relations between the 
imperialist power centres. The first 
war of this kind was the ‘‘chicken war” 
between the USA and the EEC in the 
early 60s. A collective trade war against 
Japan first started in 1976-77 involving 
nearly 20 markets of industrial goods. 
The “farm” and “steel” wars between 
the USA and the EEC and the “‘auto- 
mobile” and “computer” wars between 
the US and Japan remain acute to 
this day. 


Transnational Corporations, big pri- 
vate capitalist firms possessing an ex- 
tensive network of sister-companies 
and branches in other countries and 
dominating one or several spheres of 
the world capitalist economy. They 
emerged in the late 19th century. The 
activities of the transnationals assumed 
particular scope following World War II 
when their share in the capitalist econ- 
omy grew abruptly. 

The transnationals claim tremen- 
dous resources in terms of production, 
science, technology and finances having 
extended their control to a considerable 
part of capitalism’s productive forces. 
They produce about 40 per cent of the 
world capitalist output and control 60 
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per cent of the capitalist world’s foreign 
trade and 80 percent of the technology 
in the process of development. The 
foreign enterprises of the US transna- 
tionals alone produce more output 
than any West European country or 
Japan. In the early 80s, there were 382 
transnationals having a turnover ex- 
ceeding $2 billion. The enormous 
growth in the scope and expansion of 
the transnationals involved further 
concentration of banking. 

Seeking to use the achievements of 
the scientific and technological revolu- 
tion and the international division of 
labour to obtain maximum profits, 
the transnationals adapt themselves 
promptly to the changing conditions 
of the market, shifting their activities 
from one branch of production (or 
country) to another. Thereby they 
introduce additional disproportions 
into the capitalist system of the world 
economy contributing to its instability. 

Possessing enormous economic 
power the larger transnationals often 
act contrary to the policy of bourgeois 
states and violate the legislative norms 
and national rules regulating economic 
life. International monopoly produc 
tion-finance complexes threaten the 
economic independence of many de- 
veloped capitalist countries. In the 
developing countries they serve as the 
shock force of neocolonialism, im- 
posing their control over the industri- 
alisation process in the newly-free 
countries. 

Fierce competition between trans- 
nationals of different national identity 
grew in the second half of this century, 
and US positions gradually weakened 
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in that struggle. In 1980, fifty mos¢ 
powerful transnationals (without the 
energy transnationals) with sales worth 
from $8.5 to $50 billion included ag 
many as 19 US, 23 West European and 
7 Japanese corporations, while the 
elite of 30 giants included 8 US, 
15 West European and 6 Japanese 
transnationals. 

The growing might of the transna- 
tionals reaping huge profits through 
the exploitation of working people 
across the world is a direct result of 
the capitalist concentration and inter- 
nationalisation of production. Not only 
do they undermine the sovereignty of 
young states, but they also encroach 
upon the national interests of devel- 
oped capitalist countries. The peoples 
are becoming increasingly aware how 
unnatural it is when industrial-banking 
empires which are sometimes active in 
dozens of countries remain privately 
owned by a handful of financial mag- 
nates disposing in an uncontrolled 
manner of the wealth created by the 
labour of millions of people in capita 
ist countries. 


Treaty Between the USSR and the 

USA on the Limitation of Anti 

Ballistic Missile Systems (ABM 
Treaty) was signed in Moscow on 
May 26, 1972 and is of unlimited 
duration. Its signatories pledged to 
limit deployment of their ABM 
systems to just two areas: round 
the capital and in one of the areas 
containing ICBM silo launchers. Later, 
under a protocol to the Treaty (1974), 
the Soviet Union pledged not to deploy 
ABM systems or their components 








in an area in which ICBM silo launch- 
ers are deployed, while the United 
States pledged the same with respect 
to the area round its national capital. 
The signatories of the Treaty also 
pledged not to develop, test, or deploy 
ABM systems or their components 
which are sea-based, air-based, space- 
based, or mobile land-based and not 
to give other weapons that are not 
ABM components the capacity to 
fulfill ABM functions and not to 
test them for ABM purposes. The 
Treaty allows the parties to modernise 
and replace ABM systems or their 
components. It is prohibited to 
transfer to other states or to deploy 
outside the signatories’ national ter- 
ritory ABM systems or their com- 
ponents subject to restriction under 
the Treaty and also to furnish other 
states with relevant technology. Of 
fundamental importance is the fact 
that the 1972 Treaty recognises the 
objectively existing interrelationship 
between ABM systems and strategic 
nuclear arms, when the efforts of one 
signatory in building up an all-embrac- 
ing ABM system would upset the 
strategic equilibrium and compel the 
other signatory to strengthen his 
Strategic potential. Seen from this 
angle, the Treaty, in effect, helps 
to limit and reduce strategic offensive 
arms by eliminating stimuli for building 
them up, such as the need to pierce 
the enemy’s defences. 

Whereas the Soviet Union is scrupu- 
lously abiding by all provisions of the 
ABM Treaty, the United States has set 
out to wreck it. This, in fact, was 
publicly announced by the US Presi- 





dent himself when, in March 1983, 
he set forth his Star Wars programme 
which provides for the development of 
a nationwide ABM system with space- 
based elements of a kind banned under 
the Treaty. The United States plans to 
spend $26 billion for research in this 
field. According to expert estimates, 
the development of this ABM system 
and space strike weapons will cost the 
US a total of $1,000 billion. In direct 
violation of the 1972 Treaty, the Unit- 
ed States has deployed or is deploying 
large radar complexes (a network of 
Pave Paws radars on US territory, on 
Shemya Island, in Greenland and Bri- 
tain); work is under way to develop 
components and systems of mobile 
ABM radars, Minuteman missiles are 
tested to give them an ABM capability, 
MIRV warheads for ABM missiles are 
developed, etc. In a bid to tailor the 
Treaty to its plans for developing and 
deploying space strike weapons, the 
United States now offers a new 
“interpretation” of the Treaty, which 
actually makes it null and void. 
The plans of setting up a nationwide 
ABM system with space-based elements 
have nothing in common with defence; 
they are aggressive by nature and 
pursue the aim of providing the United 
States with the capability to deliver a 
nuclear first strike from behind a 
“space shield” that would deny the 
other side any chance of adequate 
retaliation. This is a policy of winning 
strategic superiority, and opens the 
doors to an unbridled arms race, 
creating new perils for mankind. 

The Soviet Union is working to 
prevent an arms race in outer space, 
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and is calling for strict fulfilment of 
the Soviet-American ABM Treaty of 
1972. At the Soviet-American summit 
at Reykjavik (October 1986) this 
problem was discussed within the pack- 
age of Soviet proposals to liquidate 
the Soviet and US nuclear arsenals 
towards 1996, because in a setting 
where the sides would begin radical 
nuclear arms reductions and then their 
liquidation, consolidation of the Treaty 
regime would be of key importance. 
This would exclude undermining the 
security of each side and disrupting 
strategic stability. The USSR’s propos- 
al was to undertake, jointly with 
the USA, not to exercise the right to 
withdraw from the Treaty for ten 
more years and strictly to abide by 
all of its provisions during that period: 
not to test ABM space elements in 
outer space, to begin talks to deter- 


mine what kind of work to develop 
anti-missile weapons is allowed by the 
Treaty and to work out mutually 


acceptable agreements on _ banning 
anti-satellite weapons whose develop- 
ment may open up a broad chan- 
nel for bypassing a ban on the deve- 
lopment of space systems of anti- 
missile weapons. 


Treaty on the Prohibition of the 
Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons 
and Other Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion on the Sea-Bed and the Ocean 
Floor and in the Subsoil Thereof 
(1971), drawn up on the initiative of 
the USSR in 1969 and 1970; approved 
by the 25th UN General Assembiy 
(1970) and opened for signing in 
Moscow, Washington and London on 
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February 11, 1971. Entered into force 
on May 18, 1972. As of 1986, as many 
as over 70 countries including three 
nuclear powers—the USSR, USA, and 
Britain—have acceded to it. The treaty 
applies to the entire sea-bed and ocean 
floor outside the external limit of the 
sea-bed that coincides with the 12-mile 
external limit of the zone provided 
for under the 1958 Geneva Conven- 
tion on the Territorial Sea and the 
Contiguous Zone. 

The states parties to the Treaty are 
committed not to emplace nuclear and 
other weapons of mass destruction on 
the sea-bed and the ocean floor, not to 
install any structures, launchers and 
devices of any other kind designed to 
store, test or use such weapons, and 
not to assist, encourage or prompt any 
state to carry out activities contrary 
to the aims of the Treaty. The 
Treaty provides for international 
verification of compliance (consul- 
tations, inspections of objects), and is 
a substantial international measure 
precluding an arms race on the sea-bed 
and the ocean floor. It contains the 
commitment of the parties to it to 
continue negotiations in good faith 
concerning further measures in the 
field of disarmament for the prevention 
of an arms race on the sea-bed, the 
ocean floor and the subsoil thereof. 
The United States and its NATO allies, 
however, reject full demilitarisation of 
the sea-bed and ocean floor, describing 
it as “impracticable”. 

The Treaty provides for periodical 
conferences of its signatories to exam- 
ine questions related to its enforce- 
ment. The two first conferences(1977, 





1983) recorded conscientious fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty by all its signato- 
ries, and found its provisions beneficial 
and effective. The undertaking of the 
signatories to continue negotiations 
for the prevention of an arms race on 
the sea-bed and the ocean floor was 
reaffirmed. Speaking at the confer- 
ences, representatives of the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries 
called for further measures in this 
field. The United States and its allies, 
on the other hand, took a negative 
stance in respect to these initiatives. 


Trilateral Commission, an influen- 
tial, non-official association of mem- 
bers of political, business and academic 
circles in capitalist countries seeking 
ways of consolidating capitalism. It 
was founded in 1973 in New York on 
the initiative of President of Chase 
Manhattan Bank David Rockefeller. 
The official aims of the Trilateral 
Commission were proclaimed as con- 
tributing to cooperation between the 
USA, Western Europe and Japan to 
solve urgent problems facing the capi- 
talist world, shaping public opinion in 
favour of that cooperation and seeking 
effective organisational forms and 
practical measures to combine the 
activities of the three centres of capi- 
talism. 

In actual fact, the founding of the 
Trilateral Commission reflects bour- 
geois society’s response to growing 
contradictions and rivalry in the 
capitalist world due to changes in the 
balance of world forces. In the early 
1970s the undivided sway of the USA 
in the capitalist world was lost and 


Western Europe and Japan became 
independent centres of power. Their 
rivalry in the economic and political 
spheres has become an important factor 
in undermining capitalism and destabi- 
lising it as a system. The fear that this 
process might further develop prompt- 
ed a number of prominent people in 
the capitalist world to seek measures 
aimed at consolidating forces and 
attaining an acceptable partnership 
between its principal centres. 

The Trilateral Commission includes 
about 300 members from political, 
business and academic circles in the 
USA, Japan and West European coun- 
tries—presidents and chairmen of many 
major corporations and banks, such as 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Bank of Amer- 
ica, Coca-Cola Company, Texas Instru- 
ments, Fiat, Banque de Paris et des 
Pays Bas, Royal Dutch Shell, Mitsubi- 
shi Corporation, Hitachi Ltd., and 
Toyota Motor Company. Officially, 
the members enter the Commission 
exclusively as private persons. The 
sessions, held at irregular intervals, are 
attended by members of the mass 
media and major reformist trade unions 
(for example, the American AFL-CIO). 

The leading body of the Trilateral 
Commission is the 35-member Execu- 
tive Committee with the head office 
and one regional HQ in New York. 
Regional HQs have also been set up in 
Paris and Tokyo. 

The Commission drafts reports on 
current international economic and 
political problems, containing recom- 
mendations for relevant capitalist 
governments, these recommendations 
being based on the assumption that 
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the present level of confrontation be- 
tween countries belonging to differ- 
ent social systems will remain. The 
Trilateral Commission makes recom- 
mendations aimed at expanding im- 
perialist intervention in other countries’ 
domestic affairs, aggravating interna- 
tional tensions and building up the 
armaments of the USA, other NATO 
countries, and Japan. The Trilateral 
Commission recommends setting up a 
permanent mechanism capable of 
coordinating the activities of the USA, 
West European countries and Japan in 
the sphere of international political 
relations in order to solve economic 
problems which give rise to major 
disputes between the three main 
centres of modern capitalism. Thus, 
the report “Democracy Must Work” 
(1984) recommended more active 
economic development for West 


European countries and Japan, enhance 
the role of these countries in world 
economy and international affairs, 
eliminate the enormous US budget 
deficits, take measures to solve the 
problem of international debt, and 
extend assistance to those developing 


countries which are assigned an 
important place in the strategy of 
imperialism At the same time propos- 
als were advanced to strengthen NATO 
and increase the military expenditures 
of West European countries and 
Japan. 

The activities carried on by the 
Trilateral Commission reflect  at- 
tempts by members of the bourgeois 
society elite to rally capitalism’s 
resources to oppose the world re- 
volutionary process. 
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Two Chinas Concept, a theory 
meant to justify the US policy of 
maintaining relations with the People’s 
Republic of China and the Taiwan 
regime (the so-called Chinese Republic) 
as with two independent subjects of 
international relations. 

The concept was first formulated 
when the Taiwan question arose as a 
result of the imperialist US intervention 
in the civil war in China on the side of 
the Chiang Kaishek clique. It reflects 
the US aim of preventing the reunifica- 
tion of Taiwan, a historically Chinese 
territory, with mainland China, and 
keeping the island of Taiwan as a 
sphere of US influence backing US 
military-strategic interests in Asia and 
the Pacific Ocean. A “‘mutual defence” 
treaty was concluded in 1954 with 
Taiwan under which the United States 
pledged itself to provide it with 
military aid in exchange for the “right” 
of maintaining a military presence on 
the island. 

While it remained the same in es- 
sence, the Two Chinas concept was at 
different times designated differently 
depending on the political situation, as 
“one China, two governments” or ‘‘one 
China, one Taiwan’. The behaviour of 
the US administration changed accord- 
ingly. At the end of the 1960s and in 
the early 70s, for example, it sought a 
“dual” representation of China in the 
UN (unsuccessfully). In the 70s, acting 
on the same concept, the United States 
extended relations with the Taiwan 
“government”, while also increasing 
contacts with the PRC in the cultural, 
political and economic fields. Since 
1972, the US acknowledges (in the 








Shanghai Communiqué) that “there is 
but one China and that Taiwan is a 
part of Chirta”’. At the end of the 70s, 
the United States recognised the PRC 
government as “the sole lawful govern- 
ment of China”, and in 1979 estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Peking, 
while officially terminating diplomatic 
relations with Taiwan. But this did not 
lead to a renunciation of the Two 
Chinas policy. In April 1979, the 
United States passed an Act on Rela- 
tions with Taiwan, under which it is 
committed to arming and defending 
the Taiwan regime. 


In short, the US administration is 
bent on preserving the Two Chinas 
situation, thus, in fact, prolonging the 
unlawful separation of the island of 
Taiwan from China. This is a gross 
infringement on the sovereignty of the 
PRC hindering the re-establishment of 
its territorial integrity. 

The Soviet Union is consistently 
opposed to the Two Chinas concept 
hostile to the people of China. On the 
international scene it acts on the fact 
that there is just one state representing 
the Chinese people: the People’s Re- 
public of China. 
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Ulster Problem, a political crisis in 


Northern Ireland (Ulster) resulting 
from violation of civil rights of the 
Roman Catholic minority there. 

The crisis is the consequence of 
the ‘‘divide and rule” policy pursued 
by British imperialism. Over the centu- 
ries of British colonisation of Ireland, 
a Protestant community established 
itself in its Northern part that is 
economically, politically and religious- 
ly tied to the parent state. 

The Irish national liberation war 


of 1919-21 brought an end to 
British rule; the country became a 
dominion, and the independent 


Republic of Ireland was proclaimed 
in 1949. However, six of the nine 
counties in the northeastern Ulster 
province remained part of the United 
Kingdom under the name of Northern 
Ireland. The division of Ireland was 
the starting point of the present 
conflict. Roman Catholics, a third 
of the Northern Ireland population, 
became an artificially created minority 
subjected to religious discrimination. 
Northern Ireland was given auton- 
omy within the United Kingdom but 
most seats in the local parliament 
(Stormont) are held by the Unionist 
Party, which acts on behalf of the 
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landlord aristocracy, big business and 
the Protestant clergy and demands 
that Northern Ireland remain a part of 
Great Britain. Relying on the Protes- 
tant majority and manipulating the 
boundaries of electoral districts, the 
Unionists have for the last decades 
dominated Stormont and flagrantly 
infringed on the rights of the Roman 
Catholic minority. 

The British ruling circles and mo- 
nopolies were quite content with this 
state of affairs whereby a cheap and 
ill-organised but skilled workforce 
secured them high profits. 

In the mid-60s, a mass democratic 
movement started in Northern Ireland 
advocating reforms which would make 
all citizens equal irrespective of their 
political and religious views. Both 
Roman Catholics and _ Protestants 
took part. The Ulster reactionary 
forces with the connivance of British 
authorities resorted to violence and 
terror. The retaliatory terrorist activ- 
ities by “left-wing” extremists, in 
particular, the “provisional” Irish 
Republican Army which wants to 
reunite Northern and South Ireland 
by force, played into the hands of 
reactionaries. Tension escalated in Ul- 
ster as a result. From 1969 to 1984 











over 2,400 people were killed and 
24,000 injured. 

In 1972, the British government 
dissolved Stormont and _ subjected 
Northern Ireland to direct rule from 
the British capital. Back in 1969, 
14,000 British troops had been 
stationed in Ulster “to keep law and 
order”. Emergency law was introduced, 
ostensibly to fight ‘‘terrorism’”. The 
repressive actions of the British Army, 
gross violations of human _ rights, 
persecution of North Irish patriots and 
harsh treatment of political prisoners 
in interrogation centres provoked 
protests throughout the world. In 
1978, the Strasbourg Court of Human 
Rights found Great Britain guilty of 
violating elementary human rights in 
Northern Ireland. 

Beginning in 1973 British authori- 
ties, while skilfully stirring up religious 
strife, tried to “‘solve’” the Northern 
Ireland crisis by political means such 
as restoring in some form local repre- 
sentative bodies, involving the Republic 
of Ireland in negotiations, etc. All 
these attempts were doomed because 
they left intact the basic cause of the 
crisis, the socio-economic plight of the 
province, especially of the Roman 
Catholic working people. Indeed, while 
overall unemployment averaged 20 
per cent in 1984, in predominantly 
Catholic areas it was as high as 40 to 
50 per cent. The housing problem is 

acute: 60,000 houses are in a dilapi- 
dated condition in Belfast, while 
10,000 houses in good repair are va- 
cant. Official positions in Ulster are 
given chiefly to Protestants, who 
also account for 92 per cent of the 











police force. The 1982 election to 
the Northern Ireland Assembly, which 
was intended to help stabilise the 
situation, failed to yield the expected 
result because the right-wing Unionist 
members subverted it. 

A Forum for a New Ireland was set 
up in May 1983 where the three main 
political parties of Eire—Fine Gael, 
Labour Party and Fianna Fail—and 
the Social Democratic and Labour 
Party of Northern Ireland were rep- 
resented. It proposed three different 
ways to resolve the Ulster problem: 
uniting the North and South of the 
island into one state;an Irish federation 
or confederation of the two parts; and 
joint Anglo-Irish sovereignty over 
Ulster. 

In November 1985, the British and 
Irish governments signed an agreement 
on cooperation concerning North 
Ireland, which stipulates the setting 
up of a joint consultative body (inter- 
governmental conference with a per- 
manent secretariat in Belfast) to deal 
with the home policy in Ulster, 
provided Great Britain retains its 
sovereignty over it. The agreement 
does not resolve the conflict; it creates 
the illusion of a possible “‘moderate” 
settlement of the problem and 
ignores the Irish people’s right to 
self-determination. 

The Irish Communists believe that 
a truly democratic solution to the 
Ulster problem is out of the question 
without unity of the working class, a 
rallying of all progressive forces and 
international solidarity between Irish 
and British working people. Their pro- 

posals include a set of measures which 
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would first reduce the tension 
and then make a truly democratic 
solution possible. These measures are: 
withdrawal of the British troops 
first into barracks and then out of 
Northern Ireland; dissolution of all 
Unionist paramilitary formations and 
Unionist-controlled constabulary to be 
replaced by civilian police; a public 
enquiry into the crimes perpetrated by 
the Unionists and occupation forces; 
and enactment of a Bill of Rights for 
all inhabitants of Ulster. The Com- 
munists are doing everything possible 
to overcome the split in the working- 
class movement and to achieve unity 
among working people, whatever their 
religion. They think that the split of 
the working class along religious lines 
serves to perpetuate both the political 
domination by the exploiting classes 
and the subjugation of the country by 
international imperialism. 


UN, see United Nations. 


UN Armed Force (‘‘Blue Helmets”), 
multinational military units formed by 
decision of the UN Security Council 
within the framework of operations 
designed to preserve or restore inter- 
national peace and security. The UN 
Charter envisages their setting up and 
use in cases when the Security Council 
decides that measures not involving 
the use of armed force may prove or 
have already proved to be inadequate. 
The Security Council is entrusted to 
stage operations by air, sea or land 
force that would be necessary to keep 
or restore international peace and se- 
curity. 
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In the early decades of the UN exist- 
ence the US and its allies repeatedly 
tried to withdraw the UN armed force 
operations from under the control 
of the Security Council and to trans- 
fer the corresponding power to the 
UN General Assembly or Secretary- 
General (for example, during the Ko- 
rean War of 1950-53). Such a practice 
of using the UN armed force (or observ- 
er missions) ran counter to the Charter 
of this organisation and undermined 
its prestige. 

The UN armed force can be a useful 
instrument of the organisation’s activ- 
ity only provided all the permanent 
members of the Security Council 
agree to its formation and the basic 
provisions of the UN Charter are 
observed, namely, that it is formed by 
decision and under the command of 
the Security Council, includes the con- 
tingents representing all the main 
groups of countries, the Council 
itself makes a decision of principle 
on the method of financing such a 
force, etc. For instance, the UN Emer- 
gency Force in the Middle East had a 
positive role to play in 1973-79 and 
the UN Peace-Keeping Force in Cyprus 
also makes its contribution to preserv- 
ing peace. The UN Interim Force in 
Lebanon and on the Golan Heights 
(Syria) and the UN military observer 
groups in India and Pakistan also per- 
form peace-keeping functions. 


UN Conference on Trade and Devel 
opment (UNCTAD), a permanent 
organ of the UN General Assembly 
established on December 30, 1964 to 
deal with issues of international 
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economic relations and development. 
It is a universal representative 
organisation in which 166. states, 
including the USSR and other socialist 
countries, as well as some countries 
which are not members of the United 
Nations but are nevertheless involved 
in its specialised agencies and the 
IAEA, participate. UNCTAD sessions, 
held at least once every four years, are 
the organisation’s highest body. The 
permanent body is the Trade and 
Development Board. Attached to the 
Board are seven main committees and 
a number of subsidiary bodies. It is 
headquartered in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

An important feature of the 
UNCTAD machinery is its classification 
of countries into groups. Group A 
includes Africa and Asia; Group B, the 
developed capitalist countries; Group 
C, the Latin American countries; and 
Group D, the European socialist coun- 
tries. China is classed separately. 
The Group of 77, comprising the 
countries of Groups A and C, has no 
official status in UNCTAD but makes 
considerable contribution to its activ- 
ities. Characteristically, all groups 
work out a common position which is 
then promoted at UNCTAD sessions. 

The USSR, which, jointly with 
other CMEA states, has participated 
in the initiative which led to the estab- 
lishment of UNCTAD, wants the organ- 
isation to be genuinely universal and 
opposes attempts to make the Confer- 
ence an exponent of the interests of 
any single group of states to the det- 
riment of others. The inclusion in 
UNCTAD’s agenda of many urgent 


questions of international economic 
relations has been made possible by 
the efforts of the socialist countries 
which act in close cooperation with 
the developing states. UNCTAD has 
developed and adopted a number of 
constructive documents, decisions and 
recommendations, which include the 
approval of principles of international 
trade and trade policies (1964), a 
decision on the establishment of the 
Generalised System of Preferences 
(1970), a decision on setting up a 
Common Fund within the framework 
of the Integrated Programme for 
Commodities (1980), the Substantial 
New Programme for the Least 
Developed Countries (1979-81), etc. 

The implementation of UNCTAD 
decisions is frustrated and delayed by 
US and other developed capitalist 
states’ opposition. The socialist states 
are firmly opposed to all manifesta- 
tions of discriminatory policies and to 
the exploitation of the developing 
countries. They are for the elimina- 
tion of inequality and diktat in inter- 
national economic relations and for 
the establishment of an atmosphere of 
trust in international trade. 


UN Convention on the Law of the 

Sea, a universal comprehensive inter- 
national treaty adopted by the Third 
UN Conference on the Law of the Sea 
(1973-82) to promote rational utilisa- 
tion of ocean areas and resources in 
the interests of every nation and man- 
kind as a whole. 

Growing universal interest in mak- 
ing use of maritime resources was 
accompanied by a rapid growth and 
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globalisation of contradictions due to 
different levels of economic develop- 
ment of states and their different 
geographic location vis-a-vis marine 
areas and their resources. Further 
complications were due to increased 
unilateral moves by some countries, 
which caused the adoption of con- 
tradictory, and even mutually exclu- 
sive, national regulations, rules and 
standards governing these activities, 
creating the risk of a division of the 
world’s oceans. 

Two opposite approaches to the 
solution of this international problem 
were evident at the Third UN Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea. The 
United States, guided by its own 
narrow interests in an attempt to estab- 
lish a monopoly on the extraction of 
strategic raw materials in deep-sea 
areas and assert its predominance in 
the ocean area, put outright pressure 
on the participants. In opposition to 
this line, the USSR firmly and consist- 
ently advocated the stable adherence 
to the law, peace and mutually bene- 
ficial cooperation in the ocean area. 
While defending the legitimate inter- 
ests of the socialist states, the USSR 
also displayed due understanding to- 
wards the interests of other countries, 
particularly developing states, and 
actively cooperated with them in the 
attainment of the goals of the Con- 
ference. This constructive position 
adopted by the USSR played a deci- 
sive role in the drafting of an accept- 
able Convention, the final text of 
which covers practically all marine 
activities. 

The Convention, which duly takes 
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into account the sovereignty and legi- 

timate interests of all states, embodied 
a code of laws of the sea which has 
opened favourable prospects for the 
mutually beneficial cooperation of na- 
tions in the universal exploitation of 
the oceans, including the expansion 
of international maritime communica- 
tions, the fair and efficient exploita- 
tion of the ocean’s mineral resources, 
and also the study and conservation 
of the marine environment and of the 
living resources of the sea. The Con- 
vention is designed to promote the 
establishment of a just and equitable 
international economic order, which 
would take into account the interests 
and requirements of the developing 
countries—both coastal and non-coast- 
al states. The Convention affirmed 
the principle of using the world’s seas 
for peaceful purposes. 

The codification and progressive 
development in the Convention of 
norms Of international law of the sea 
contributes to the promotion of peace, 
security, cooperation and friendly rela- 
tions among all states in the use and 
exploration of the World Ocean resour- 
ces, as well as to economic and social 
development of the world’s nations 
in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the United Na- 
tions. 

On December 10, 1982, 119 dele- 
gations signed the Convention. By 
December 10, 1984, the number of 
signatory states had risen to 156. 

By refusing to sign this important 
international instrument, the US 
administration was trying to leave its 
hands free in regard to the deep- 

















sea resources of the sea-bed and 
ocean floor. The US ignored the 
fact that the Convention, which in 
effect is a package deal involving 
interrelated understandings, repre- 
sented an indivisible whole from a 
legal standpoint. 

After signing a separate accord on 
August 3, 1984 with several of its allies 
on the division into sectors of the 
international sea-bed and ocean floor 
area, the US administration granted 
licences to a number of consortiums 
for the exploration of manganese 
nodules in the sectors. 

The USSR views the separate ac- 
cord and all actions ensuing from it 
as illegal. It clearly and precisely warns 
that it will not accept these unlawful 
acts which are in direct violation of 
the Convention. Any attempts to 
arbitrarily single out some of its pro- 
visions while rejecting others are in- 
compatible with the legal order estab- 
lished by the Convention for marine 
areas and are aimed against the legit- 
imate interests of other states. Coun- 
tering the US imperial ambitions in 
the world’s oceans, the USSR acts 
from a position shared by the whole 
world and strengthens the system of 
legal regulations and _ international 
cooperation. 


UN General Assembly, see United 
Nations. 


UN Security Council, see United 
Nations. 


UNCTAD, see UN Conference on 
Trade and Development. 





Undeclared War, a term used to 
denote hostilities unleashed without 
a formal declaration of war, resulting 
from an unprovoked attack (aggres- 
sion) by the armed forces of an aggres- 
sor against a peaceful nation. It also 
covers the use of armed bands, groups 
of mercenaries, etc. Undeclared war is 
one of the unlawful types of the use 
of force by imperialist states, banned 
by the UN Charter and contemporary 
international law. It fully comes under 
the definition of aggression approved 
by the UN General Assembly in 1974. 

Claims about the need to safeguard 
one’s vital interests are in fact a cover- 
up for these aggressive actions, which 
are instrumental in securing strategi- 
cally important positions and provid- 
ing monopoly capital with free access 
to the sources of raw materials and 
markets. Imperialist states widely 
resort to undeclared wars as a means 
of suppressing ational liberation 
movements and doing away with pro- 
gressive social order in the newly-free 
countries. The undeclared wars against 
Afghanistan in Asia, against Angola 
and Chad in Africa, and against Nica- 
tagua in Latin America serve as exam- 
ples. 

The armies of dependent countries 
or armed bands of mercenaries are of- 
ten employed to wage such wars. In 
some cases the initial conflict is fol- 
lowed by direct interference (inter- 
vention) launched by the regular 
armed forces of imperialist states, the 
instigators of undeclared wars. 

The Soviet Union is resolutely 
against the imperialist practice of 
waging undeclared wars. It pursues a 
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policy of strengthening peace and pro- 
moting the relaxation of international 
tension and the peaceful coexistence 
of states with different social systems. 
Guided by the principles of proleta- 
rian internationalism, the countries of 
the socialist community strongly con- 
demn the undeclared wars waged by 
imperialist powers as a source of high- 
tened international tension and war 
threat. 


Unemployment, a socio-economic 
phenomenon which is characteristic 
of capitalism and under which part 
of the able-bodied population finds no 
employment in production and be- 
comes redundant, forming the reserve 
army of labour. With the development 
of capitalism growing supply of 
workforce, ensured by the natural 
population growth, the ruin of small 
producers in competition and their 
turning into wage-workers, etc., is 
accompanied by a relative fall in 
demand for it. Unemployment 
grows dramatically during economic 
crises. Alongside full unemployment, 
widespread is partial unemployment, 
under which shopfloor and office 
workers are employed part of the 
working week. In the mid-80s, 35 
million people (as compared with 
10.3 million in 1970) were unemployed 
in Western countries, with the number 
of unemployed being especially high 
among the young people and national 
minorities, 

New processes taking place in the 
capitalist economy in the 70s and the 
80s generate unemployment on an 
ever wider scale. Among them are the 
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capitalist methods of carrying out the 
scientific and technological revolution, 
as a result of which the introduction 
of advanced technology robs the work- 
ing people en masse of jobs rather 
than makes working conditions easier; 
structural crises which hit above all 
traditional sectors of production (fer- 
rous metallurgy, the mining industry 
and mechanical engineering) and are 
aggravated by the inter-imperialist 
rivalry; some aspects of state economic 
management, which heightens unem- 
ployment in a bid to curb inflation 
and to improve the economy. 

Mass unemployment is one of the 
major causes of homelessness, starva- 
tion and growing poverty spreading in 
the capitalist countries (according to 
official data, the US alone now has 
about 35 million indigent people). 
Drug addiction, crime, mental dis- 
orders, alcoholism and suicide are 
largely the results of chronic unemp- 
loyment in Western countries. Unemp- 
loyment is a violation of fundamental 
human rights, in particular the right to 
work. 

In the postwar period ‘the leading 
capitalist countries declared that one 
of the aims of their state economic 
policy was to ensure full employment. 
This was formalised in the US Employ- 
ment Act (1946), West German Law 
on Maintaining Stability and Econom- 
ic Growth (1967) and some other 
legislative acts of other countries. But 
the capitalist states proved incapable 
of stopping this ejection of workforce 
from production, finding work for 
free hands and resolving the problem 
of vocational training and retraining 














of the working people as a means of 
combatting unemployment especially 
among the young people. 

Mass unemployment and the priva- 
tions it entails in the developing coun- 
tries as well as in backward regions of 
some Western countries (e.g. Italy) 
give rise to the international migration 
of workforce. The uneven socio-eco- 
nomic development of different coun- 
tries and regions enables the monopo- 
lies of the developed capitalist states 
to recruit labour in the economically 
backward countries at exceptionally 
low prices. Favourable conditions for 
that practice were created, for instance, 
by lifting restrictions on the migra- 
tion of workforce within the frame- 
work of the European Economic 
Community (EEC), as a result of 
which foreign workers were employed 
on a large scale in the more powerful 
states of that grouping. Mass unemploy- 
ment and poverty in some Latin 
American countries drives the desti- 
tute people to look for jobs in the Unit- 
ed States. Illegal import of workforce, 
which is a form of criminal business 
cashing in on the plight of illegal im- 
migrants, has also become widespread. 

Capital uses mass migration of la- 
bour to enhance the exploitation of 
both the immigrants and the national 
working class. Foreign workers are 
forced to do dirty, hazardous and 
low-paid jobs, while being at the same 
time deprived of protection by the 
trade unions and of the social security 
benefits. In some countries the presence 
of foreign workers is used to stir 
chauvinism among the national sec- 
tions of the working people, sidetrack- 
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ing them from struggle for common 
class interests. 

The countries of developed social- 
ism have no unemployment. In the 
USSR, for example, the right to work 
is guaranteed by the Constitution and 
the dynamic development of the social- 
ist economy forms the material foun- 
dation of full employment. 


UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
sation), a UN specialised agency, 
founded in 1946. The Soviet Union 
and some other socialist countries have 
been UNESCO members since 1954. 
As of January 1, 1986, the organisa- 
tion has 158 states. 

The General Conference convened 
every two years is UNESCO’s highest 
body. The 5 1-member Executive Board 
is the governing body between ses- 
sions. The General Conference elects 
the Director-General for 6 years. 
UNESCO is headquartered in Paris; 
there are more than 20 regional bu- 
reaux and centres. The Organisation 
publishes more than 200 periodicals 
and more than 100 non-periodicals 
in several languages, including English 
and Russian. UNESCO carries on its 
work according to a programme and 
budget approved by a General Con- 
ference session for two years. Long- 
term UNESCO objectives are set by 
medium-term plans approved by the 
General Conference for a six-year 
period. 

UNESCO activities are marked by 
variety in specific trends aimed at solv- 
ing the principal problem of the Organ- 
isation—strengthening peace and mu- 
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tual understanding between nations by 


means of education, science and 
culture. In recent years a group of 
Western countries headed by the USA 
have undertaken to prevent UNESCO 
from taking part in the struggle for 
peace, “depoliticise’’ it and limit its 
activities to providing technical ser- 
vices for cultural and scientific ex- 
changes. Another attempt in that 
direction was undertaken at the 22nd 
Session of the General Conference in 
autumn 1983 when discussing the 
problem of a new_ international 
information order. Having failed to 
achieve its purpose, the United States 
left UNESCO in January 1985. The 
USA was supported by 24 other 
Western states, including Britain, the 
FRG, the Netherlands and other US 
partners. 

Supporting UNESCO’s useful activi- 
ties, the Soviet Union takes an active 
part in all its major programmes, holds 
many of its undertakings on its terri- 
tory, and organises courses for special- 
ists from developing countries. Doz- 
ens of Soviet ministries and organi- 
sations, cultural, scientific and educa- 
tional workers take part in UNESCO’s 
activities. A special inter-departmental 
agency, the USSR Commission for 
UNESCO Affairs, coordinates this 
work in the Soviet Union. 


UNIDO, see United Nations Indus- 
trial Development Organisation. 


Union of Concerned Scientists, an 
influential non-government organisa- 
tion set up in the US in 1968. It works 
to curb the nuclear arms race, and has 
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a membership of over 100,000. Its 
headquarters are in Cambridge (Mas- 
sachusetts). It publishes a quarterly 
bulletin. The Union actively opposes 
an arms race in space and the setting 
up of a system of anti-missile defence 
(ABM). It participates in the anti-nu- 
clear movement. 

To achieve its purposes, the Union 
sends letters to the public and publi- 
shes articles explaining the dangers 
involved in the inadequate protection 
given by the anti-radiation systems at 
atomic power stations and in the bur- 
rial of nuclear wastes and organises 
meetings and seminars in colleges 
and universities to discuss the neces- 
sity of a nuclear arms control. In 
November 1981, the Union sponsored 
a series of anti-war seminars, held in 
over 150 US colleges and _ univer- 
sities, concerning the issue of freezing 
US and Soviet nuclear arsenals. In 
June 1982, it took part in the prepara- 
tion and holding of demonstrations in 
support of the Second Special Session 
of the UN General Assembly on Disar- 
mament. In July 1983, the Union’s 40 
prominent scientists addressed a letter 
to President Reagan containing an 
appeal to conclude an urgent agree- 
ment with the USSR on a bilateral 
moratorium on anti-satellite weapon 
tests in outer space. 

In September 1984, the Union 
called for the immediate termination 
of the development and production of 
space armaments and the conclusion 
and ratification of a treaty between 
the US and the USSR which would 
ban tests and deployment of anti-satel- 
lite weapon systems. In May 1985, the 











Union launched the national campaign 
of informing the public about the per- 
nicious consequences of the Star Wars 
programme and later appealed to the 
leaders of the USSR and the USA that 
space arms should be banned. In its 
reply the Soviet side reiterated its 
adherence to the unlimited ABM 
Treaty and called upon the US to 
support this initiative and to renounce 
its plans for militarising outer space. 
A report published by the Union 
in January 1986 says that any ABM 
system in outer space will be vulner- 
able and ineffective. In April 1986, 
the Union published a report critici- 
sing the Reagan administration’s nuc- 
lear policy and its intention to acquire 
a destabilising ‘‘first strike” potential. 


United Nations, the largest inter- 
national organisation in which sover- 
eign states join efforts to promote 
and safeguard world peace and securt- 
ty and peaceful international coopera- 
tion. It was established in 1945 after 
the forces of aggression and fascism 
were defeated in World War II. Its 
membership consisted of 159 nations 
in 1987. 

The UN Charter was signed at the 
San Francisco Conference by represen- 
tatives of 51 states on June 26, 1945, 
and came into force on October 24, 
1945 (this date is universally celebrat- 
ed as United Nations Day). The Char- 
ter formulates the purposes and prin- 
ciples of activities of the UN and its 
member nations, the functions and 
powers of its organs, procedures and 
financing. The Statute of the UN Jnter- 
national Court of Justice is an integral 





part of the UN Charter. The Soviet 
Union and other peaceloving states 
succeeded in recording in the Charter 
the effective principles of maintaining 
world peace and security, the sovereign 
equality of large and small states, and 
other provisions, which allow to make 
the UN a true instrument of peace and 
cooperation. The most important 
principle is that of unanimity of 
permanent members of the UN Secu- 
rity Council in making decisions on 
peace and security matters. 

The chief UN organs are the General 
Assembly, Security Council, Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC), Trustee- 
ship Council, the International Court 
of Justice, and the Secretariat. The UN 
structure also includes specialised 
agencies and numerous subsidiary or- 
gans, committees and commissions. 
Since 1982 the UN Secretary-General 
has been Xavier Perez de Cuellar. The 
UN headquarters are in New York. 

According to its Charter, the UN 
purposes are to maintain international 
peace and security and to that end to 
take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes or situa- 
tions which might lead to a breach of 
the peace; to develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen 
universal peace; to achieve inter- 
national cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, so- 
cial or humanitarian character; pro- 
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mote and encourage respect for 
human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion; to 
be a centre for harmonising the actions 
of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends. The UN member na- 
tions shall be guided by the principles 
of sovereign equality of all states, 
fulfilment of obligations in good faith 
under the UN Charter, peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes, non- 
use of force or threat of force and 
non-interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other states; each member 
shall assist the organisation in any 
action it takes in accordance with the 
Charter. 

The activities of the UN have made 
a noticeable contribution to ensuring 
world peace and security. The UN was 
instrumental in liberating many coun- 
tries and peoples from colonial depen- 
dence. Many important international 
agreements were worked out within 
the framework of the UN or under its 
aegis. The UN considers questions 
concerning the prevention of war, 
disarmament and peaceful settlement 
of disputes, and has adopted numerous 
constructive resolutions on these mat- 
ters. The USSR favours the increasing 
role played by the UN in strengthening 
peace and developing international 
cooperation. 

The role played by the newly-inde- 
pendent states making up the majority 
of the membership has noticeably 
increased. In matters discussed in the 
UN they ever more frequently oppose 
the aggressive designs of the US and its 
Western allies. The US is openly dis- 
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pleased at the Organisation’s efforts 
to effect disarmament, establish just 
international economic relations and 
resolve the global problems, and at 
the growing criticism in recent years 
at the UN of Israeli actions and the 
situation in Chile and South Africa. 
Specifically, in the course of voting 
on a number of resolutions on dis- 
armament and international security at 
the 40th General Assembly session, 
the US voted against on 33 occasions, 
six times in total isolation. 

Reflected at the UN is the struggle of 
two opposite courses in international 
politics, one anti-imperialist, peace- 
loving and progressive, and the other 
reactionary and pro-imperialist. 

In violation of the UN principles 
enshrined in its Charter, Western sta- 
tes, the USA first and foremost, have 
been trying to use the Organisation 
to further their selfish goals, pursuing 
a policy inimical to universal peace. 

The Soviet Union believes that the 
way to make the UN more effective 
is for all members unswervingly to 
abide by the Charter principles and for 
cooperation to be strengthened among 
all the peaceloving forces in the orga- 
nisation. 


United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organisation, see 
UNESCO. 


United Nations Industrial Devel- 
opment Organisation (UNIDO), a 
UN specialised agency, set up in 
January 1967 on _ the __ initiative 
of developing countries to promote 
industrialisation in, and _ technical 


assistance to, Asian, African and Latin 
American countries and to coordinate 
the UN activities in the sphere of 
industrial development. It conducts its 
operational activities under the general 
guidance of ECOSOC. Its membership 
is composed of UN members and 
members of UN specialised agencies. 
The UNIDO headquarters is in Vienna. 

The machinery of UNIDO consists 
of the General Conference, which 
meets every four years, the Industrial 
Development Board (45 members) 
elected for a term of three years, and 
the Permanent Committee. UNIDO’s 
Secretariat is its administrative organ 
and is part of the UN Secretariat; it is 
headed by an Executive Director, 
appointed by the UN _ Secretary 
General and endorsed by the General 
Assembly Session for a term of four 
years. 

The Second General Conference of 
UNIDO (1975) met in Lima (Perv) 
and approved a Declaration and Plan 
of Action on Industrial Development 
and Cooperation setting the goal of 
increasing the share of developing 
countries in world industrial produc- 
tion to 25 per cent and in world trade 
to 30 per cent by the year 2000. 
Developed capitalist nations were 
urged to substantially increase the 
transfer of new technology for the 
industries of developing countries. 

UNIDO receives funds from the 
United Nations regular budget, the 
United Nations Development Prog- 
ramme (UNDP), the United Nations 
Regular Programme of technical assis- 
tance, as well as voluntary contribu- 
tions from various sources to the Unit- 


ed Nations Industrial Development 
Fund, UNIDO is also financed by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD), regional 
banks, the OPEC Special Fund for 
International Development and some 
other institutions. The USSR makes 
annual contributions, which are used 
chiefly to train specialists from devel- 
oping nations and to hold seminars 
in this country dealing with specific 
industries and industrial techniques. 

UNIDO’s financial resources are in- 
tended for the development of indus- 
trial planning, reconstruction and build- 
ing of new enterprises, for the provi- 
sion of technical assistance in the 
sphere of agricultural machinery, the 
iron and steel and petrochemical 
industries, personnel training, the 
stimulation of small-scale industry, the 
building of irrigation systems, etc. 

The Fourth General Conference of 
UNIDO (1984) elaborated plans of in- 
dustrialisation for the 80s. Special at- 
tention is given to the greater role of 
international cooperation and national 
efforts in strengthening sci-tech poten- 
tial and to the mobilisation of finan- 
cial and manpower resources of the 
developing world. In particular, it ap- 
propriated $209 million on the realisa- 
tion of the second stage of the UN 
Programme for Africa’s Industrial De- 
velopment Decade and also on the 
provision of additional aid to the 
least developed countries. UNIDO is 
widely supported by the socialist and 
most developing nations who hold that 
the implementation of the organisa- 
tion’s purposes and principles calls for 
a radical reorganisation of the existing 
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inequitable economic relations, for a 
new international economic order and 
for progressive socio-economic change. 
Of particularly great importance is the 
resolve of the organisation’s members 
to promote international peace and 
security, recorded in the UNIDO’s 
Constitution. 


USIA (United States Information 
Agency), set up in 1953, at the peak 
of the Cold War, as the main body for 
US government foreign policy propa- 
ganda. In 1978, the USIA and the 
State Department’s Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs were united 
as the International Communication 
Agency (ICA) which began to be 
called USIA again in 1982. The USIA 
Director is presidential adviser on 
foreign policy propaganda and mem- 
ber of the Interdepartmental Foreign 
Propaganda Planning Committee (set 
up in 1983) headed by the Assistant to 
the President on National Security 
Affairs. The USIA’s four Associate 
Directors are in charge of directorates: 
for broadcasting, for programmes, 
for educational and cultural affairs, 
and for management. The USIA takes 
a direct part in conducting US 
global propaganda campaigns— “Project 
Truth” and ‘Project Democracy” 
intended to restore US prestige in the 
world. USIA personnel numbers about 
9,000, half of them working abroad. 
The agency has 131 libraries and 15 
bilingual offices in 86 countries, and a 
total of 214 offices in 129 countries; 
159 offices are equipped with 
radioteletype communications with 
headquarters in Washington. 
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The USIA publishes more than 
500,000 copies of books and pamph- 
lets a year, 10 journals and a few bul- 
letins (including the “America” magazi- 
ne in Russian and ‘Problems of Com- 
munism” in English, French, German, 
Spanish and Portuguese, and the bul- 
letin “Beware: Soviet Propaganda!”’), 
organises 12-13 major exhibitions, is- 
sues up to 100 videotaped programmes 
and about 90 films a year. Special USIA 
scholarships are awarded to 4,000 
American and foreign undergraduate 
and postgraduate students. English 
language courses function under the 
auspices of the agency. About 1,500 
prominent foreigners visit the USA 
with assistance from the USIA. The 
Voice of America is part of the USIA. 
One and a half billion dollars were 
allotted to modernise the VOA. 
Broadcasts in Polish were expanded 
and broadcasts in several other lan- 
guages were opened: Dari and Pushtu 
(for Afghanistan), Amharic (for Ethi- 
opia), Azerbaijanian (for the USSR). 
Subversive activities against Cuba were 
begun by a new station—Radio Marti. 
The Worldnet system of direct TV 
broadcasting has begun to operate. 

In addition to immediate foreign 
propaganda activities the agency coor- 
dinates the work of many dozens of 
government and nongovernment organ- 
isations involved to some extent in 
propaganda abroad. 

A fresh impetus was given to the 
agency in recent years. Its budget in 
the fiscal 1985 ($849 million) was 
four times the 1970 level and twice 
the 1980 level. In 1986, its expenditure 
was increased by another 22 per cent. 














The USIA is a US government 
agency whose activities are aimed at 
disrupting the atmosphere of trust and 
cooperation among nations. 


US Military-Political Strategy, pro- 
gramme principles that have been 
officially adopted and purposefully 
implemented by the US administration 
and that determine the aims and scale 
of mustering military force and the 
ways of using it in accomplishing 
foreign policy tasks. 

US military-political strategy is 
characterised by extreme aggressive- 
ness. It is underpinned by the Ameri- 
can monopolies’ striving towards un- 
bridled expansion, by establishing US 
world hegemony and diktat in interna- 
tional relations. US military-political 
strategy centres on plans for direct 
confrontation with the USSR and 
other socialist countries with the help 
of not only political, diplomatic and 
ideological, but also military means 
and methods. 

In the postwar period the US 
repeatedly revised, depending on 
the obtaining alignment of forces, 
its military-political strategy, as repre- 
sented by “massive retaliation based 
on nuclear superiority” (1950s), “fle- 
xible response’’ (1960s), “‘realistic de- 
terrence” (1970s), and so on. But it 
boils down essentially to the same 
orientation to nuclear war, to being 
the first to use nuclear weapons and 
to military superiority. Today’s US 
strategy of ‘direct confrontation” pro- 
vides for the mobilisation of all re- 
sources (the buildup of military capa- 
bility, the development of new, includ- 


ing space, weapon systems, psycholog- 
ical warfare, and so on) to gain mili- 
tary superiority over the Soviet Union 
and to be able to pursue the “position- 
of-strength” policy on the interna- 
tional scene both on the regional and 
global scale. In practice, the policy 
is to build up and modernise the US 
military machine with the emphasis 
placed on giving the US. strategic 
forces the capability to deal the first 
“crippling” blow. An emphasis is laid 
on the spread of military confronta- 
tion to outer space and on the dramat- 
ically raised role of the medium-range 
nuclear missiles designed for waging 
“limited” nuclear war and for bringing 
political pressure to bear on the 
socialist countries in peacetime; the 
improvement of the US capability 
to wage a series of prolonged conven- 
tional wars and to deliver strikes on 
the enemy’s deep rear (‘land and air 
battles’); the making of the US 
armed forces more flexible and mobile 
by developing their special compo- 
nents (including the rapid deployment 
force) to ensure its performance as 
the world watchdog; the realisation 
of the doctrine of neoglobalism; 
and the utmost expansion of the sys- 
tem of US military bases and strong- 
holds, particularly in the Middle and 
Near East. 

Embodied in the numerous plans 
for aggressive warfare to ensure global 
aspirations of US imperialism, the US 
military-political strategy and the large- 
scale development of the material 
base of war, including with the use of 
nuclear weapons, jeopardise peace and 
the very existence of mankind. 
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V 





Vatican, city-state in the territory 
of Rome, capital of Italy, with an 
area of 0.44 sq km and the popula- 
tion of about 1,000. It is the adminis- 
trative and ideological centre of the 
Roman Catholic Church and _ the 
residence of its head, the Pope. The 
Vatican maintains diplomatic relations 
with more than 100 countries, is 
represented at the UN and partici- 
pates in the work of some of its specia- 
lised agencies(the JAEA and UNESCO) 
and many other international organi- 
sations. It has concordats with some 
states, that is, special agreements 
defining the rights and prerogatives 
of the Catholic Church, and also a 
flag, anthem and currency of its own. 

The Vatican is supported by 
the worldwide apparatus of the 
Catholic Church consisting of more 
than 400,000 priests and numerous 
monastic orders. Catholic parties, 
Christian trade unions, missionary 
organisations and a host of cultural, 
youth, women’s and sports national 
and international associations work 
to ensure the ideological sway of 
Catholicism. The Vatican extends its 
influence on research centres and 
educational establishments controlled 
by the Catholic Church. It has a 
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smoothly operating propaganda ap- 
paratus, including a radio station 
broadcasting in different languages, 
the “L’Osservatore Romano” daily 
published in Italian and some other 
languages and numerous publishing 
houses. 

The Vatican’s impressive capital is 
invested in industries, banks and the 
services of quite a few states; the 
Vatican also has a bank carrying out 
currency and credit (including illegal) 
operations and big land_ holdings. 
In its economic activity the Vatican 
is linked with major international 
monopolies of the capitalist world. 

It was extremely hostile to the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, 
supported the intervention against 
Soviet Russia launched by the Entente 
and the counter-revolutionary forces. 
In 1930, Pope Pius XI made a special 
address to the believers, in which he 
described ‘Bolshevism’ as ‘‘a force 
alien to God” and proclaimed a 
“crusade’’ against Soviet Russia. After 
the fascist regime was installed in 
Italy (1922), the Vatican helped 
consolidate the Mussolini dictatorship 
and in 1929 signed with him the 
Lateran Treaty, which formalised the 
Vatican’s present status, and the 





concordat. 


It actively backed the 
Franco mutiny in Spain and in 1939 
signed a concordat with the Hitler 
regime. During World War II, on 
agreement with the German military 
command, priests were sent to the 
occupied Soviet territory to propagan- 
dise Catholicism. The Uniat Church, 
which was under the Vatican’s juris- 
diction, actively collaborated with the 
Nazi regime. When trials of war 
criminals were held in Nuremberg, 
the Pope called for clemency towards 
them. In the postwar period, the 
Vatican’s activity was keynoted by 
anti-communism. It reacted adversely 
to the victory of the socialist system 
in some European countries and 
actively waged the Cold War, directly 
supporting attempts at counter-revolu- 
tion (in particular, in Hungary in 
1956). 

The changed correlation of world 
forces, growing class consciousness 
among the believers and ferment 
among the rank-and-file clergy and 
some national dioceses (e.g., in Latin 
America) forced the Vatican in the 
1960s to effect certain liberalisation 
in inner political questions and to mod- 
erate its aggressive anti-communism. 
The Pope issued special encyclicals 
calling for “peace on Earth” and 
denouncing racism and the imperialist 
powers’ interference in the affairs 
of the developing countries. The Pope 
also came out in favour of giving those 
countries economic and other types of 
support. During the same period the 
Vatican showed interest in contacts 
with the Soviet Union. In this way 
priority was given to the problems 


that might evoke broad sympathy 
with the Catholic Church. 

With the election of John Paul 
II as the Pope (1978) the Vatican 
toughened its Church discipline and 
started to revive many an_ archaic 
ritual and tradition that had long lost 
their meaning. On the international 
scene John Paul II intensified efforts 
to expand to the utmost the Vatican’s 
sphere of influence, including in the 
developing countries. In relations with 
the socialist states there is a trend 
towards the Vatican’s overt interfer- 
ence in their internal jurisdiction 
(in Poland the Catholic Church took 
some actions that violate the bounds 
of religious activity allowed by the 
Constitution; three cardinals acting 
on behalf of the Vatican have appeared 
in the non-existent dioceses of the 
Uniat Church that disbanded itself in 
the USSR in 1946). 

At the same time it remains im- 
portant to develop cooperation with 
the broadest possible mass of Catholics 
on the most burning issues of our 
day, first and foremost in working 
towards strengthening peace and de- 
mocracy. 


Vienna Talks on the Mutual Reduc- 
tions of Armed Forces and Arma 
ments and Related Measures in Cen- 
tral Europe began on October 30, 
1973, and directly involved the USSR, 
the GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the 
US, the FRG, Great Britain, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Canada, and Luxem- 
bourg, that is, the countries whose 
troops and armaments are to be 
reduced in the region. European 
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countries which have no forces in the 
region, such as Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Romania, Greece, Denmark, Italy, 
Norway and Turkey, were granted a 
special status at the talks enabling 
them to present their views without 
participating in decision-making. The 
participants agreed that the talks 
would embrace both reductions of the 
armed forces and armaments in 
Central Europe (with the exception 
of the naval forces) and related meas- 
ures. The area of reductions is to 
cover the territories of the FRG, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, the GDR, Poland, and Cze- 
choslovakia. The fundamental principle 
of reductions—undiminished security 
of the sides—was agreed upon as well. 
The Vienna talks have to this day 
borne no fruit due to the obstructionist 
attitude of Western states which seek 
to get out of reductions unilateral 
military advantages. They started ‘‘a 
game of figures”, demanding that the 
socialist countries make far more 
substantial cuts in their forces because 
of their alleged numerical superiority. 
However, exchanges of figures on the 
strength of the armed forces of the 
sides in 1976 and 1980 confirmed 
their rough parity. As of August 1, 
1980, the overall strength of the 
armed forces of NATO in Cent- 
ral Europe was 991,000 and that of 
the WTO countries 979,000, includ- 
ing 792,500 and 796,700, respec- 
tively, in the land forces. The NATO 
countries also refuse to reduce arma- 
ments in Central Europe, which vio- 
lates the mandate of the Vienna 
talks, and call for verification mea- 
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sures which would go far beyond the 
scope and character of obligations 
to be adopted by the parties. 
Throughout the duration of the 
Vienna talks, the socialist countries 
have been consistently calling for 


the development of measures to 
lower the level of armed confronta- 
tion in Central Europe and to streng- 
then peace, security and stability in 
the continent. These goals have been 
pursued by more than 20 various 
proposals which demonstrate their 
readiness both to conclude a compre- 
hensive accord and to reach agreement 
on partial measures. Wishing to set an 
example, between 1979 and 1980 
the USSR, in coordination with the 
other Warsaw Treaty states, unilat- 
erally withdrew from the GDR 20,000 
Soviet servicemen, 1,000 tanks and 
other materiel. In 1983 the Warsaw 
Treaty proposed that, regardless of the 
different estimates of the number of 
troops, on each side, agreement should 
be reached to reduce NATO and WTO 
troops in Central Europe to equal 
collective levels-900,000 on each 
side, made up of 700,000 land forces 
and 200,000 air forces. The sides 
would independently determine the 
volume of reduction of their armed 
forces to agreed levels. It was proposed 
that as a first step efforts should be 
concentrated on an initial reduction 
of Soviet and US land forces and arms 
in the region, with an undertaking that 
the NATO and WTO armed forces and 
arms there would not be subsequently 
increased. In February 1985 the so- 
cialist countries submitted to the 
Vienna talks a draft partial agreement 





envisaging a monitored cut over one 
year of Soviet and American land 
forces along with their arms by 20,000 
and 13,000 respectively, and then a 
two-year armed forces and arms freeze 
in Central Europe on a collective and 


national basis. In February 1986 
the WTO countries introduced a draft 
Agreement on Initial Reductions by 
the Soviet Union and the USA of Land 
Force and Arms with a Subsequent 
Non-Increase in the Sides’ Armed 
Forces and Arms and on Connected 
Measures in Central Europe which 
took account of all the acceptable 
elements of the Western position and 
suggested compromises on a number 
of controversial aspects. Thus, taking 
into consideration that the Western 
powers are not willing to make a major 
reduction of land forces, the socialist 
countries proposed that over one 
year Soviet and American troops 
should be reduced by 11,500 and 
6,500 respectively by units, and that 
up to 10 per cent of these reductions 
could be effected in individual service- 
men with their arms and materiel. 
When these reductions are completed, 
an undertaking would take effect 


on a three-year non-increase in the 
level of armed forces and arms in 
Central Europe by all the eleven 
parties to the agreement. Steps were 
also taken on the question of supervi- 
sion of the agreement that were in line 
with its material content. In June 
1986 the WTO countries made fresh 
proposals on substantial cuts in all 
components of the land troops and 
strike tactical aviation of European 
countries, and also those of the USA 
and Canada deployed in Europe, pro- 
posals which could give new impetus 
to the Vienna talks. 

The Western side at the talks con- 
tinues to adhere to an obstructionist 
position, is seeking unilateral advan- 
tages counter to the principle of 
equality and equal security, and mani- 
pulates around the question of monit- 
oring and supervision of an agree- 
ment not yet in existence, deliber- 
ately demanding monitoring levels 
that are unacceptable to the WTO 
countries. 

The USSR and the other socialist 
community countries have been striv- 
ing to make the Vienna talks const- 
ructive and productive. 
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War Propaganda, Prohibition of, 
one of the measures aimed at strength- 
ening peace. 

In the interim between the two 
world wars, the demand to ban war 
propaganda was voiced at the Peace 
Congress in Athens (1927), at the 
Third Conference on the Unification 
of Penal Law in Brussels (1930), in 
the juridical committee of the League 
of Nations (1933), etc. After World 
War II, war propaganda was condemned 
in the Charter of the Nuremberg 
Military Tribunal. In 1947, on the 
initiative of the USSR, the UN Gene- 
ral Assembly adopted a resolution 
condemning war propaganda. The 
demand to ban it has been repeatedly 
voiced by the International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers and the World 
Peace Movement. 

Yet the Western capitalist coun- 
tries reject this demand on the pretext 
that it is incompatible with democrat- 
ic freedoms—freedom of speech and 
of the press in particular. 

The war propaganda in the Western 
countries relies on a mythical ‘‘Soviet 
threat’, which creates an atmosphere 
of distrust and suspicion in interna- 
tional relations. Its forms have become 
much more sophisticated. Under the 
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camouflage of such slogans as ‘‘streng- 
thening peace and international securi- 
ty’’ public consciousness is militar- 
ised and ideas about the “‘acceptabili- 
ty” of nuclear war are propagated to 
set public opinion in favour of step- 
ping up military preparations, increas- 
ing military expenditure, launching 
armed interference in the domestic 
affairs of sovereign states and pursu- 
ing a ‘“‘position-of-strength’’ policy. 

The Soviet Union and other so- 
cialist community countries oppose 
war propaganda on principle. On 
March 12, 1951, the USSR Supreme 
Soviet adopted the Law on Safe- 
guarding Peace. In the early 50s, 
similar laws were also adopted in other 
socialist countries—in Hungary, Roma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Poland, 
the GDR, Albania and Mongolia. War 
propaganda is banned by the Consti- 
tution of the USSR. 


Warsaw Treaty Organisation (WTO), 
defensive military-political alliance of 
European socialist states based on the 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and 
Mutual Assistance signed by Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, and the 
USSR in Warsaw on May 14, 1955. 


Since 1962 Albania has not partic- 
ipated in the WTO bodies’ activities 
and in 1968 it denounced the Treaty. 

The Treaty was concluded for 20 
years with an automatic 10-year 
extention for those states which do 
not denounce it a year before the term 
expires. In 1985 the WTO states 
signed a protocol prolonging it for 
another 20 years, with a subsequent 
10-year extention. 

The WTO was set up by the socia- 
list countries in response to the in- 
creased threat to their security from 
the aggressive military and political 
NATO bloc set up in 1949 and to the 
West’s persistent line of rearming the 
FRG and including it in NATO (1955), 
and also because the Western states 
had declined the proposal to establish 
a European collective security system. 
The organisation’s objective is to en- 
sure the security of the member states 
and to maintain peace in Europe. 

In compliance with the UN Charter, 
the member nations have undertaken 
to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of 
force, to settle disputes peacefully 
and to consult one another on all 
important international issues which 
affect their common interests. They 
have proclaimed their readiness to 
share in all international efforts 
designed to ensure peace and security, 
to work for effective measures leading 
to universal reduction of armaments 
and to prohibition of weapons of mass 
destruction. The member states have 
agreed to provide mutual assistance by 
all available means, including the use 
of force, in case of an armed attack 


in Europe against one or several of 
them. Unlike NATO, WTO may 
be joined by other countries, what- 
ever their socio-political system, if 
they are prepared to further the cause 
of peace (Art. 9 of the Treaty). While 
signing the Treaty, the signatories 
declared that when an all-European 
treaty on collective security was 
concluded and came into force, the 
Warsaw Treaty would immediately be 
dissolved. The WTO member nations 
have repeatedly expressed their read- 
iness to dissolve WTO on the condi- 
tion that NATO is dissolved simul- 
taneously and to dismantle, as a first 
step, their respective military organi- 
sations. In an effort to lower the level 
of military confrontation and make it 
easier to reach appropriate agreements, 
in 1986 the WTO called for direct 
contacts with NATO. 

The Political Consultative Com- 
mittee (PCC) is the WTO’s supreme 
body. Its meetings make collective 
decisions on key problems of interest 
to all member states. The Committee 
of Foreign Ministers and the Joint 
Secretariat set up by the PCC in 1976 
are its subsidiary bodies. Coordinated 
decisions and proposals on improving 
the defence capability of the member 
states are worked out by the Com- 
mittee of Defence Ministers, which 
was established in 1969. It is com- 
posed of the WTO member-states’ 
Defence Ministers, the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Chief of Staff of the 
Joint Armed Forces (JAF). The 
Committee’s working body is the 
JAF Headquarters located in Moscow. 
The JAF is made up of national armed 
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forces, which are detached by agree- 
ment between the Treaty participants, 
are stationed on their countries’ ter- 
ritory, and remain subordinate to the 
national Defence Ministers. 

Relations between the WTO mem- 
ber states are based on the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism, respect for 
equality, independence and national 
sovereignty, non-interference in inter- 
nal affairs, mutual advantage, comra- 
dely mutual assistance and interna- 
tionalist solidarity. The WTO con- 
tributes to the greater defence capab- 
ility of the European socialist coun- 
tries and to the consolidation of their 
friendship and fraternal cooperation. 
The ensuing coordination of their 
foreign and defence policies is dove- 
tailed with their cooperation within 
CMEA and their bilateral treaties of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual 
assistance. 

The WTO plays a major role in the 
preservation of peace in Europe and 
the world over. It protects the inter- 
ests of socialist states from the 
encroachments of imperialism and 
helps consolidate the positive polit- 
ical results of postwar development 
on the European continent. True to 
their internationalist duty the WTO 
member nations support the coun- 
tries and peoples who have fallen vic- 
tims to imperialist attacks. For 30 
years it advanced over 100 propo- 
sals aimed at stopping the arms race, 
reducing the level of military con- 
frontation between WTO and NATO 
and overcoming the general confron- 
tation between them. The WTO 
countries initiated the convocation of 
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the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. Thanks to 
its members’ effort the WTO signed a 
series of important agreements. When 
the world situation was worsened by 
the actions of the US administration 
and governments of some NATO 
countries in the early 80s, the WTO 
advanced a number of large-scale 
initiatives, thus demonstrating its 
striving for world peace, stronger 
international security and _ for 
continued detente. For instance, in 
1983 the allied countries proposed 
that a Treaty on Mutual Non-Use of 
Military Force and Maintenance of Re- 
lations of Peace should be concluded 
with NATO and should be open to 
other states. In 1984 they proposed 
to NATO that talks be held on ridding 
Europe of chemical weapons and on 
the freeze of military expenditure 
and their subsequent reduction. In 
1985 they favoured a stage-by-stage 
nuclear disarmament and a ban on 
the deployment of any arms in space 
and urged that the USSR and the 
USA should both undertake not 
to deploy nuclear weapons in the 
countries where they are not to 
be found, not to accumulate them, 
not to replace them by new ones 
in the countries where they are 
placed, not to produce any new 
type of conventional weapons whose 
effect is similar to the weapons of 
mass destruction, to freeze the size 
of their armed forces, including 
those stationed beyond the national 
territory and also to freeze their 
military budgets on a reciprocal basis 
since the beginning of a new fiscal 






















year. The WTO put forward to NATO 
and all European states a detailed 
programme for reducing armed forces 
and conventional arms in Europe 
(1986); made a proposal to create nu- 
clear- and chemical-weapon-free zones 
in Europe (1986-1987); proposed that 
a 1-2-year moratorium be mutually 
declared on increases in the military 
spending of the WTO and NATO 
(1987). 

The WTO’s proposals stem from its 
members’ consistent peace-promoting 
policy, the defensive character of 
its military doctrine and its drive 
towards maintaining the military ba- 
lance at an ever lower level. 


Welfare State, a bourgeois theory 
saying that capitalism can develop 
into ‘‘people’s capitalism” under 
which a bourgeois state conduct- 
ing a welfare policy can presumably 
eliminate social contradictions. This 
theory amounts to an indirect admis- 
sion of the past failings of the bour- 
geois state but, at the same time, 
rises to the defence of state-monop- 
oly capitalism that is allegedly capable 
of eliminating class antagonisms. 

In the early period of the scientif- 
ic and technological revolution (in 
the 1950s) this theory was being 
zealously advocated in the USA, 
where one of its authors, Harry 
Jones, defined the following three 
properties of the welfare state: more 
state regulation of private enterprise, 
more state property, and provision 
of social services to individuals directly 
by the state. The development pro- 
grammes worked out on the basis of 





that theory (John F. Kennedy’s 
“new frontiers’, Lyndon B. John- 
son’s “great society”, and others) 
showed that its social prescriptions 
were ineffective. The economic and 
financial upheavals, the growth of 
unemployment, the impoverishment, 
inflation, spiralling prices and house 
tents, and so on, reveal the true ex- 
ploitative nature of the wage labour 
society marked by class inequality 
and social polarisation, with a few 
growing richer and the majority 
growing poorer. 

In recent years the social policy 
of capitalist states has been gripped 
by the deepest of all postwar crises, 
as betokened by major cutbacks in 
unemployment allowances, old-age 
pensions, help to the poor, the inca- 
pacitated and the invalids, and in 
health and housing allocations, in 
the early 1980s in West European 
countries (primarily Britain and the 
FRG) and the USA. When Reagan 
came to power in the USA, an offen- 
sive was launched against the econom- 
ic and social gains of the working 
people, which amounted to a disman- 
tlement of welfare state policies and 
practices. 

On the political scene the aggrava- 
tion of capitalism’s social problems 
generated far-flung public protests 
against the cutbacks in social program- 
mes, pushing the ruling parties in some 
countries (Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Sweden) to the brink of political 
crisis and causing the collapse of the 
social-liberal coalition in the FRG, 
sharp discussions in search of an escape 
from the impasse of social policy, and 
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public demands for a reversal of 
policy. All this is evidence that the 
welfare state theory is ineffective and 
that the social and economic policy of 
the modern bourgeois states is in 
essence directed against the people. 


Western European Union (WEU), 
a politico-military grouping constitut- 
ed in 1954 and consisting of Bel- 
gium, Britain, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, France, and the 
FRG under the terms of the 1954 
Paris Agreements through the reorgan- 
isation of the Brussels Treaty Organi- 
sation founded in 1948. Spain, Portu- 
gal, Turkey, and Norway declared 
their intention to join the WEU. Its 
governing organs are the Assembly, 
consisting of parliamentarians of the 
member countries, and the Council, 
which holds conferences periodically 
with the participation of the foreign 
ministers or ambassadors of the 
participating states accredited in Lon- 
don, where the WEU has its head- 
quarters. 

According to the Paris Agreements, 
the purpose of the WEU is to secure 
the cooperation of the member 
countries in the military, political, 
economic, and other fields, control 
over their armaments and, in partic- 
ular, control over West Germany’s 
compliance with the arms ceilings. In 
effect, a few restrictions were im- 
posed on the FRG in this field, which 
were gradually lifted. In 1984, the 
FRG government had the last of the 
bans waived on manufacturing con- 
ventional weapons of an offensive natu- 
re, such as strategic bombers and long- 
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range missiles. 

The Western powers formed the 
Union in order to carry out the 
remilitarisation of the FRG in circum- 
vention of the Potsdam Conference 
decisions (1945), and to admit it 
into NATO. In fact, the WEU has, 
in substance, been inactive for many 
years, one of the reasons for this 
being that its members are simulta- 
neously members of NATO and the 
EEC. Since the early 80s, owing to the 
sharpening of the contradictions 
between the USA and Western Europe, 
steps were taken to vitalise the Union 
in order to “fortify the European ba- 
sis of NATO”’. Especially active were 
certain quarters in the FRG and 
France, which are calling for a Paris- 
Bonn “axis”. The decisions adopted 
in 1984 on reforming the Union 
mean, in effect, that a new organisa- 
tion has been founded under the old 
signboard. Control over the quantity 
of conventional armaments of the 
member countries is completely abol- 
ished since 1986. From now on the 
Union is to promote the unity and 
gradual military integration of Western 
Europe, work for the enhancement 
of the defensive capability of the 
seven member countries, arrange for 
joint production of armaments, and 
help work out a common stance in 
the North Atlantic bloc. Meetings on 
foreign policy are held regularly. A 
consultative committee was set up, 
consisting of the chiefs of staff and 
top armaments officials of all the 
seven countries. 

The establishment of this “union 
within a union” is a tactical compro- 





mise reached between rival imper- 
ialist centres within the framework 
of NATO-—the USA and Western 
Europe. There are also disagreements 
between WEU members themselves, 
which prevented them, in particular, 
from working out a common approach 
to the American Star Wars programme. 
While Britain, West Germany and 
Italy gave in to US pressure and ag- 
reed to participate in it, France, 
Belgium and Holland opposed it. Pro- 
gressives in Western Europe are dis- 
turbed by the new image of the WEU, 
for they rightly fear that the reforms 
it has undergone may lead to an 
invigoration of militarist tendencies on 
the continent, of revanchism and 
militarism in the FRG, and to a 
further spurt in the arms race. 


Western Sahara, Problem of. A 
former Spanish colony, Western Saha- 
ra is situated in North-West Africa on 
the shore of the Atlantic Ocean and 
consists of two zones—the northern 
Seguiet el Hamra and southern Rio 
de Oro. Though economically back- 
ward, Western Sahara has considerable 
natural wealth and, particularly, large 
deposits of phosphorite, iron ore and 
other minerals. The offshore waters 
are rich in fish. 

The 20th UN General Assembly 
(1965) called on Spain to give up its 
colonial rule of Western Sahara with- 
out further delay. 

In 1966, the UN General Assembly 
adopted a resolution recognising the 
inalienable right of the people of 
Western Sahara to self-determination 
and recommended Spain to hold 
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a referendum on that score in the ter- 
ritory concerned. But the Franco 
regime paid no heed to the UN advice. 

As a result of direct negotiations 
which Spain held with Morocco and 
Mauritania under UN auspices, West- 
ern Sahara came “under the govern- 
ment’? of Morocco and Mauritania 
as of February 28, 1976. Algeria 
did not recognise the agreement and 
took the side of POLISARIO (People’s 
Front for the Liberation of Seguiet 
el Hamra and Rio de Oro), which 
stood at the head of the national 
liberation movement in Western Sa- 
hara. The inaugural congress of the 
POLISARIO Front was held in May 
1973. The Front demanded full in- 
dependence of Western Sahara and 
decided to launch an armed struggle 
against the Moroccan and Mauritanian 
troops which had been brought into 
Western Sahara in 1976 under the 
tripartite agreement with Spain. 

In 1976, the Front activated the 
People’s Army for the Liberation of 
Sahara, which, according to news 
agency reports, numbered tens of 
thousands of men by 1985. The 
independence of Western Sahara was 
proclaimed on February 27, 1976, 
whereupon the Sahara Arab Democ- 
ratic Republic (SADR) was founded, 
and its government formed. 

Morocco and Mauritania signed 
an agreement partitioning Western 
Sahara along the 24th parallel and 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
Algeria in protest against the latter’s 
recognition of the SADR. In 1978, 
Mauritania revised its attitude to 
the problem of Western Sahara and 
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withdrew from the war, and signed a 
“peace agreement” with POLISARIO 
in Algiers on August 5, 1979. Mauri- 
tania declared that ‘‘it has no terri- 
torial or any other claims to Western 
Sahara, and will have none’’. Diplo- 
matic relations were restored between 
Mauritania and Algeria. But Morocco 
refused to recognise the Algiers 
Agreement, declared its “legal and 
historical rights” to all Western Sa- 
hara, and occupied all of it. 

As a result, POLISARIO’s guerril- 
la warfare in Western Sahara gained 
in intensity. 

POLISARIO sought recognition of 
the SADR. In 1979, the UN General 
Assembly adopted a resolution sub- 
mitted by Algeria, Angola, Afgha- 
nistan and other non-aligned coun- 
tries, reaffirming the ‘inalienable right 
of the people of Western Sahara to 
self-determination and independence”’. 
POLISARIO was stated to be the sole 
lawful representative of the people 
of Western Sahara. A similar stand 
was taken by the Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU) and the Non- 
Aligned Movement. In February 1982, 
SADR was admitted to the OAU as 
member with full rights. By mid-1985 
SADR was recognised by more than 
60 countries, of which 31 African. In 
1984, Mauritania announced its re- 
cognition of SADR. The 19th session 
of the OAU (1983) called on Moroc- 
co and POLISARIO to have direct 
ceasefire negotiations and to hold a 
referendum under UN and OAU 
control. The first round of prelimi- 
nary consultations between Morocco 
and POLISARIO was held in April 
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1986 in New York under the aegis 
and through the agency of the UN 
and the OAU, the aim being to prepare 
the conditions for direct talks on a 
referendum, 

Imperialist quarters, and notably 
the USA, are trying to exploit the 
problem of Western Sahara to disrupt 
the unity of the African countries. 

The USSR holds that the future 
of Western Sahara should be decided 
by its people through the free expres- 
sion of its will, and is calling for a 
political settlement of the problem 
with consideration for the interests 
of all the countries involved in the 
conflict and in order to instil lasting 
peace and security in North-West 
Africa in compliance with the prin- 
ciples and resolutions of the UN and 
OAU. Outside interference in the 
events relating to a Western Sahara 
settlement, the Soviet Union points 
out specially, is impermissible. 


WFDY, see World Federation of 
Democratic Youth. 


WFTU, see World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


WIDF, see Women’s International 
Democratic Federation. 


Wild Geese, see Mercenaries. 


Women’s International Democratic 
Federation (WIDF), a mass interna- 
tional organisation which unites wo- 
men irrespective of race, nationality 
and religious or political beliefs, for 
the purpose of gaining political, eco- 


nomic and family rights for women, 
or protecting them if they already 
exist, safeguarding child welfare, de- 
fending peace, democracy and nation- 
al independence. Set up in Paris, in 
December 1945, at the World Con- 
gress of Women on the initiative of 
women’s anti-fascist organisations. The 
WIDF has 135 member organisations 
in 117 countries. The Soviet Women’s 
Committee is a collective member of 
WIDF. Its highest body is the Con- 
gress, convened every four years, be- 
tween which affairs are run by a 
Council and Executive Bureau. The 
Federation’s working body is its 
Secretariat in Berlin. The WIDF has 
advisory status at the UN Economic 
and Social Council and UNESCO. 

The WIDF operates on funds made 
up of membership fees, voluntary 
contributions, and UNESCO subsi- 
dies (for seminars on education and 
professional training for women, and 
for other such events). The Federa- 
tion issues a journal, ““Women of the 
Whole World” (in six languages, in- 
cluding English), and an information 
bulletin, ‘““News in Brief”. 

The WIDF campaigns for a great- 
er say for women in society, espe- 
cially in the developing countries, for 
the elimination of illiteracy among 
women and the protection of mater- 
nal and child health. The Federation 
sponsors campaigns of solidarity with 
women in countries that have been 
subject to imperialist aggression. It 
has organised a number of interna- 
tional actions in support of women 
in South Africa, Lebanon, Palestine, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, and other 
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countries. The WIDF is making a 
great contribution to the feminist 
movement and to the campaign for 
peace, democracy and women’s rights. 


World Capitalist Economic System, 
an aggregate of national economies 
and also commodity-monetary, trade- 
economic, credit-financial, and scien- 
tific-technical interrelations of the cap- 
italist countries. Today the world 
capitalist economic system is a compo- 
nent of the world economy linking 
the two world economic systems 
with their markets, and two opposite 
modes of production—socialist and cap- 
italist. Its formation at the turn of 
the 20th century—in the period when 
capitalism entered the stage of impe- 
rialism—was determined by the de- 
velopment of the international division 
of labour and the internationalisation 
of economic life, and elimination of 
economic seclusion and isolation of 
individual countries. 

The Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution in Russia burst asunder the 
imperialist front, eliminated its undi- 
vided monopoly in the world economy 
and politics and opened up an epoch 
of confrontation and opposition of 
“two modes, two formations, two 
economies—the communist and the 
capitalist” (Lenin). The long historical 
development resulted in the formation 
of the prerequisites for the structural 
crisis of the world capitalist economic 
system due to the exacerbation of the 
general crisis of capitalism. 

Relations between the imperialist 
powers and the newly-free countries 
sharply deteriorated, for imperialism 
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relegates the developing countries to a 
subordinate position in the world 
capitalist economic system (see Neo- 
colonialism). 

Three main centres of inter-impe- 
rialist competition— the USA, Western 
Europe (primarily the EEC coun- 
tries) and Japan—emerged by the 
early 70s. The USA remains the 
chief force of imperialism, but the 
international positions of this country 
are relatively weak with respect to 
their economic, scientific and techni- 
cal potential, for two other power 
centres of imperialism closely ap- 
proach the USA in these spheres. The 
sphere of action and influence of the 
world capitalist economy has been 
Narrowed aS many countries have 
rejected capitalism and broken from 
it, the socialist world system of econ- 
omy has developed and_ strength- 
ened, the colonial empires and the 
colonial structure of economy of the 
newly-free states have crumbled, the 
economic ties between these states 
and the socialist community have 
been expanded, and new forms of 
cooperation based on equality, respect 
for national sovereignty and non- 
interference in internal affairs have 
been introduced in international eco- 
nomic relations. 


World Disarmament Conference, 
an international forum which, if 
convened, could review and exam- 
ine on a regular or permanent basis the 
totality of disarmament issues, involv- 
ing both nuclear and conventional 
weapons, and take effective measures 
towards disarmament which would be 
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binding for all the states. The Confer- 
ence could attach special impor- 
tance to the problem of general and 
complete disarmament under strict 
international control. 

The idea to convene a World Dis- 
armament Conference was put for- 
ward by the Soviet Union way back 
in the 1950s. It was supported by the 
First Conference of Heads of State or 
Government of Non-Aligned Coun- 
tries in Belgrade in 1961. The ques- 
tion of convening a World Disarma- 
ment Conference was included, at the 
Soviet Union’s proposal, in the agenda 
of the 26th Session of the UN General 
Assembly (1971). The 27th Session of 
the UN General Assembly (1972) 
set up an Ad Hoc Committee on the 
World Disarmament Conference to 
examine relevant proposals by the 
UN member countries. The United 
States and its closest allies have, 
however, been blocking practical pre- 
parations for its convocation. 

The opposition of Western coun- 
tries can only be explained by their 
unwillingness to discuss disarmament 
at a world forum because their ag- 
gressive ambitions push them into 
pursuing the arms race. 

In 1976, the Conference of Heads 
of State or Government of Non- 
Aligned Countries in Colombo called 
for the convocation of a Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly 
on Disarmament. The proposal was 
supported by the 31st Session of the 
UN General Assembly (1976) and such 
sessions were convened in 1978 and 
1982. The Soviet Union and the other 
countries of the socialist community 








believe that Special Sessions of the UN 
General Assembly on Disarmament 
should not replace a World Disarma- 
ment Conference but must pave the 
way to its convocation at some time in 
the future. This view is shared by non- 
aligned countries. 


World Federation of Democratic 

Youth (WFDY), the international 
association of democratic youth organ- 
isations founded in 1945 at the World 
Youth Conference, which was held in 
London and was attended by 437 
delegates from 63 countries. At present 
the WFDY comprises more than 200 
youth organisations from over 100 
countries. The USSR is represented by 
the Young Communist League and the 
Committee of Youth Organisations. 
The Federation unites young people 
regardless of their political creed, 
faith, race or nationality. 

The WFDY’s highest body is the 
World Assembly of its member organi- 
sations convened once in three or four 
years. Its executive bodies are the 
Executive Committee elected by the 
Assembly and the Bureau elected by 
the Executive Committee. The Bureau 
ensures the practical implementation 
of the resolutions passed by the 
Assembly and the Executive Commit- 
tee, maintains constant links with 
member organisations and supervises 
different commissions and depart- 


ments. Daily activity is run by the 
Secretariat based in Budapest. 

The Federation’s budget is made up 
of the membership fees, voluntary 
donations by national organisations to 
the Solidarity Fund and also revenues 











from publishing. The WFDY publishes 
the “World Youth” monthly and the 
“WFDY News” (both in English, 
French and Spanish), and the WFDY 
Bureau “Information Bulletin” in Eng- 
lish, French, Hungarian and Spanish. 

The WFDY struggles for peace, 
democracy, national independence and 
progress, for the international unity 
of the young people and against 
imperialism, colonialism, neocolonial- 
ism, fascism, racism and apartheid, 
and advocates the socio-economic 
rights and democratic freedoms of 
the young people, better conditions 
of tuition, work and leisure and the 
development of cultural, educational 
and sport activity. 

The Federation contributes greatly 
to the development of cooperation 
among the broad political forces of 
the world youth movement, organises 
and supports various undertakings, 
meetings, fora, seminars and collo- 
quia on problems of concern to the 
young generation and undertakes re- 
search into the situation of the indi- 
vidual categories of the young people. 
It cooperates with a number of in- 
ternational youth organisations, in- 
cluding the International Union of 
Students (TUS). 

The WFDY was directly involved 
in the organisation of the world 
festivals of youth and students held 
in different cities of the world. 

It repeatedly voiced its concern 
over the worsening international situa- 
tion; the documents passed by the 
Federation reflect the determination 
of the world youth to do their utmost 
to eliminate the nuclear threat looming 
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over the world and to create condi- 
tions most favourable for the young 
people to display their creative abili- 
ties. 


World Federation of Trade Unions 

(WFTU), the biggest international 
association of trade unions founded at 
the First World Trade Union Congress 
(Paris) in 1945. The WFTU unites 
92 national trade union centres in 
82 countries—socialist, capitalist and 
developing—with the overall member- 
ship exceeding 206 million. According 
to its Constitution, the WFTU goals 
include: the struggle against war and 
its causes, the defence of the interests 
of the working people throughout the 
world, the organisation of the com- 
mon struggle of the trade unions 
against all sorts of encroachments on 
the economic and social rights of 
the working people and the organi- 
sation of educational activities. 

The WFTU_ regularly convenes 
World Trade Union Congresses, which 
form its highest body. The Congress 
elects the General Council, the Feder- 
ation’s guiding body in between the 
congresses. The WFTU activity be- 
tween the plenary meetings of the 
General Council is guided by the 
Bureau. The Secretariat stationed in 
Prague (since 1956) is the WFTU’s 
standing body. Sectoral international 
federations of trade unions have 
been set up under the WFTU. The 
Federation’s finances are formed of 
the membership fees, and there is 
also the Fund of international soli- 
darity of the working people designed 
to give fraternal aid to workers on 
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strike, in case of natural calamities or 
disasters and also to give material 
support to the trade union movement 
in the newly-free countries. The 
WFTU publishes the magazine “World 
Trade Union Movement” (in several 
languages, including Russian) and also 
a bulletin in four languages. 

The WFTU has the consultative 
status at the UN and participates in 
the work of the UN Economic and 
Social Council, ILO, UNESCO and 
other specialised UN agencies. It 
closely cooperates with progressive 
and democratic organisations, such as 
the World Peace Council, the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, 
the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation and the International Asso- 
ciation of Democratic Lawyers. It 
exerts great efforts to act in concert 
with other international and regional 
trade union organisations regardless of 
the political and ideological differen- 
ces existing among them, as it consi- 
ders the unity of the trade union 
movement to be a means of defending 
the interests of the working people. 

The WFTU practical activity aims 
at ensuring the socio-economic and 
democratic rights of the working 
people, progress and national indepen- 
dence, peace and international sec- 
urity and disarmament and is direct- 
ed against imperialism and all forms 
of colonialism and racism. It con- 
stantly concerns itself with providing 
working people with jobs, defending 
their material situation, cutting the 
working day, improving their working 
and living conditions, and giving them 
social maintenance in case of unem- 





ployment, illness, industrial accident 
or old age. 

The WFTU has always been an ac- 
tive participant in the efforts of the 
world progressive forces to promote 
international peace and security. It 
launched some international actions to 
counter the deployment of US Persh- 
ing and cruise missiles in Western 
Europe and evoked broad response 
by coming out against the apartheid 
system in South Africa, imperialism 
and Zionism, in support of the just 
struggle by the Lebanese and the 
Palestinian people and in defence of 
the gains of the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion. The Eleventh World Trade Union 
Congress, held in September 1986 
in Berlin attended by 432 national, 
sectoral and regional trade unions and 
67 international organisations, inc- 
luding the UN, ILO and UNESCO, 
advocated development and strengthe- 
ning of trade union solidarity and ap- 
proved a message to the Soviet and 
American leaders and the UN Secre- 
tary-General supporting the USSR’s 
constructive steps in the effort to pre- 
vent a nuclear holocaust and calling 
for an early international agreement to 
end the arms race and ban nuclear 
tests. The WFTU’s participation in 
this struggle, along with its untiring 
efforts to uphold the socio-economic 
demands made by the present-day 
trade union movement, have gained 
it prestige among the working people 
of the world. 


World Peace Council (WPC), the 
highest body of the World Peace 
Movement—the most representative 


anti-war movement. It was founded 
at the Second World Congress of 
Defenders of Peace (Warsaw) in 
1950 and now comprises promi- 
nent figures of national peace com- 
mittees, different political parties and 
other public organisations from 141 
countries on all continents. Represen- 
tatives of the Soviet Peace Committee 
participate in WPC activities on behalf 
of the Soviet Union. 

The WPC holds its sessions at least 
once in three years, and in between 
the sessions its highest body is the 
WPC Presidium. Daily work at the 
WPC is carried out by the Helsinki- 
based Secretariat (since 1968). The 
WPC activity is financed from the 
annual fees paid by the national peace 
committees, voluntary donations by 
organisations and individuals and also 
funds raised for special occasions. 
The Council publishes the “Peace Cou- 
rier” in English, French, German and 
Spanish and ‘“‘New Perspective” in Eng- 
lish and French, 

The WPC acts as a sponsor and or- 
ganiser of mass actions in defence of 
peace and against the arms race, to 
prevent another world war, to pro- 
mote and strengthen friendship and 
cooperation among nations. It active- 
ly cooperates with the UN and its 
specialised agencies (UNESCO, 
UNCTAD and UNIDO) and progres- 
sive Organisations such as the WFTU 
the WIDF, the JUS and the JADL 
and also with some religious and paci- 
fist organisations. 

The WPC has of late been cam- 
paigning against the deployment of US 
nuclear missiles in Western Europe, 
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in support of the Madrid and Stock- 
holm meetings of representatives of 
the participating states of the Confer- 
ence of Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, in solidarity with the people 
of revolutionary Afghanistan, Latin 
America, the Arab people of Palestine 
and the Lebanese people and in sup- 
port of the peaceful unification of 
North and South Korea. It attaches 
much attention to problems of region- 
al security and in particular of 
establishing nuclear-free zones in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, demili- 
tarising the Indian Ocean and so on. 

At its session held in Moscow on 
March 22-25, 1985, the WPC Presid- 
ium condemned the irresponsible 
course of the US administration 
towards the militarisation of outer 
space and urged the peoples of the 
world to work towards stopping 
preparations for the Star Wars. The 
1986 WPC session in Sofia confirmed 
the policy of developing active coope- 
ration with all peaceloving forces, 
with all anti-war movements in the 
campaign to liquidate nuclear wea- 
pons and establish a comprehensive 
system of international security. 

The WPC awards the Frédéric 
Joliot-Curie Gold Peace Medal, named 
after the well-known French phys- 
icist, peace champion and the Coun- 
cil’s first leader, to individuals and 
organisations. 


World Revolutionary Process, 
today’s revolutionary movements in 
their unity and totality. The funda- 
mental specificity of the present 
revolutionary process is the imple- 
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mentation of the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the world as a result of 
the activity of the socialist world 


system, the class struggle of the 
working people of the industrially 
developed capitalist countries, the 
national liberation movement, and the 
mass democratic movements in the 
non-socialist world. 

A decisive role in the revolutiona- 
ty process is played by the strength- 
ening and expansion of the _posi- 
tions of socialism, which demon- 
strates the possibility of solving vital 
problems in a way that best responds 
to the interests of the working people. 
As a part of the world revolutionary 
process, the socialist world system 
acts to revolutionise the masses. The 
gains of socialism exert an enormous 
influence on the political, socio- 
psychological and ideological climate 
in the non-socialist part of the 
world, enhancing the working people’s 
intolerance of all the forms of social 
oppression and inequality that are 
inherent in capitalism. The ruling 
circles of the capitalist countries are 
forced to make concessions to the 
democratic forces, which fact cre- 
ates more favourable conditions for 
the working people’s struggle for 
social progress, for revolutionary 
changes. 

In the developed capitalist coun- 
tries, the working class and all working 
people are waging a consistent strug- 
gle against the omnipotence of the 
monopolies, increased exploitation, 
the attack of reactionary forces on 
democratic rights and freedoms. Here 
the working class is confronted by 











the main forces of imperialism, a pow- 
erful and flexible enemy; and here 
the corrupting influence of bourgeois 
ideology is felt most strongly. At the 
same time, where there is growing 
economic and political instability there 
is also mounting social protest and 
preconditions are emerging for the 
formation of broad anti-monopoly 
alliances headed by the working class— 
the chief motive force of revolutiona- 
ry struggle. 

The anti-imperialist struggle of the 
newly-free countries for greater inde- 
pendence, for the liquidation of 
outmoded forms of social relations, 
their development along the road of 
peace and social progress, against all 
forms of neocolonialism, is an inalien- 
able part of the world revolutionary 
process. A number of young liberated 
states reject the capitalist road of 
development, have set themselves the 
goal of building a society that is free 
of exploitation and are opting for a so- 
cialist orientation. The national liber- 
ation movement lines up with the 
other main revolutionary currents 
in two directions—it either leads to the 
emergence of new links in the socialist 
world system (for example, in Cuba 
and Laos) or forms conditions draw- 
ing it closer to the struggle of the 


working class in the capitalist coun- 
tries, as in the case of a number of 
Latin American countries. 

People of diverse political orienta- 
tions who participate in democratic 
movement demand that an end should 
be put to the militarisation of socie- 
ty, the policy of aggression and war, 
racial and national discrimination, 
impingement upon women’s rights, 
the deterioration of the position of 
the younger generation, corruption, 
and predatory use of natural resources 
and the environment by monopolies. 
These movements are objectively 
directed against imperialism and merge 
into a common stream of struggle for 
social progress. The increase in the 
multiformity of conditions and direct 
aims and forms of the struggle of 
all the contingents of the world 
revolutionary process is combined 
with the growing interdependence of 
its components, their objective drawing 
together, for at their base lie the 
common goals of struggle for peace, 
democracy and social progress. 


WPC, see World Peace Council. 


WTO, see Warsaw Treaty Organi- 
Sation. 
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Yellow Press, common appellation 
of the specious, sensation-mongering, 
and mercenary press, also known as 
the gutter press. The term originated 
in the USA in 1885 when two US 
newspapers (“The World” and “The 
New York Journal”) vied for author- 
ship of the hero of frivolous cartoons— 
a boy in a yellow shirt. Asa result the 
two competing newspapers were con- 
temptuously referred to as “yellow 
papers”. The social orientation of the 
yellow press is to distort the true pic- 
ture, hush up the faults of the capi- 
talist system, and distract readers 
from social problems. The yellow 
press tries to influence the subcon- 


sciousness and the emotions of readers. 
Much space is devoted to anti-com- 
munism and reports distorting socialist 
realities. Competition between mass 
media in the bourgeois countries com- 
pels even “respectable” periodicals to 
resort to methods of the yellow press. 
In 1983, for example, “Stern”, a West 
German magazine, published fabricat- 
ed memoirs of Hitler. 

Imperialist quarters make extensive 
use of the yellow press in the psy- 
chological warfare against the socialist 
countries and the national liberation 
movement, and in manipulating public 
opinion at home in the interests of the 
monopoly bourgeoisie. 






Zionism (from Zion, originally the 
name of a hill in Jerusalem), the 
reactionary chauvinist ideology and 
policy of the Jewish bourgeoisie that 
has come to be Israel’s official ideolo- 
gy and policy; also the system of or- 
ganisations incorporating the most 
reactionary circles of the Jewish bour- 
geoisie in the capitalist world. 

As a political movement, Zionism 
emerged in the late 19th century. Its 
principal concepts were laid out in a 
pamphlet by the Austrian journalist 
Theodor Herzl, “The Jewish State” 
(1896). Herzl maintained that the 
creation of a separate Jewish national 
state was the only solution to the 
“Jewish question”. Spiritual Zion- 
ism, which also originated in the 
late 19th century, asserted, from reli- 
gious and mystical. positions, that all 
the Jews were a ‘“‘single special spirit- 
ual nation”. The First Zionist Con- 
gress (1897) founded the World 
Zionist Organisation (WZO), which 
currently has locals in over 50 countries 
and headquarters in Israel] and the 
United States. 

The Zionist ideological doctrine is 
a combination of Judaist dogmas 
with extreme nationalism and social- 
chauvinism. It is based on the assump- 
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tion that the Jewish people are “a 
unique nation, racially and culturally 
superior to other nations’— the ex- 
territorial “‘world Jewish nation”. The 
ideologues of Zionism, while advocat- 
ing what they call the supra-class 
character of the “Jewish question’, 
seek to garb Zionism in the cloak of 
the national liberation movement of 
the “world Jewish people”, which is 
allegedly opposed by the inherent 
anti-Semitism of other nations. In 
this way the Zionists want to prevent 
the unity of the Jewish working peo- 
ple with the working people of other 
nationalities. 

Zionism, which expresses the inter- 
ests of the big Jewish bourgeoisie 
and has merged with the monopoly 
capital of the imperialist powers, 
set up an extensive centralised net- 
work of organisations within the WZO 
directed by the two major centres in 
the US and Israel: the World Union of 
General Zionists, the World Confedera- 
tion of United Zionists, the World 
Labour Zionist Movement, as well as 
specialised (occupational, women’s, 
youth), and other organisations. There 
are also Zionist organisations which 
are formally independent of WZO and 
operate under the signboards of 
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philanthropic, cultural and educational 
bodies. Zionists to a large measure 
control or influence the mass media— 
those publishing houses, radio and 
television networks, and film com- 
panies that condition public opinion in 
the West. Newspapers and magazines 
of various Zionist and pro-Zionist 
organisations are published in 67 
countries. 

World Zionism wages both an open 
and secret war against world socialism, 
the international communist and 
national liberation movements with 
the purpose of undermining the moral 
and political unity of the socialist 
countries by separating the Jews 
from people of other nationalities 
and barring their active participation 
in the economic and cultural life of 
their country. 

Zionism’s positions are strongest in 
the US, where the ruling circles rely 
on Israel as a US policeman and 
strategic ally in the Middle East. The 
US authorities actually encourage ter- 
Torist activities by Zionist organisa- 
tions towards representatives of the 
USSR and other socialist countries in 
the US. 

Israel’s openly aggressive and ex- 
pansionist policies in the Middle 
East aim at seizure and colonisation 
of Arab lands, the “creeping annexa- 
tion” of occupied territories from 
which the indigenous population is 
driven off by means of deceit, vio- 
lence and terror. Israel maintains 
extensive ties with a number of racist 
and dictatorial regimes in various 
regions and renders them military and 
technical aid (South Africa, Chile, El 
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Salvador, Guatemala and others). 

Zionism is essentially the ideology 
of anti-communism, anti-Sovietism, 
and aggressive racism. The 30th Ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly 
in 1975 declared Zionism a form of 
racism and racial discrimination. 

The Jewish population of the 
USSR, as well as the entire Soviet 
people, resolutely condemns Zionism 
as a reactionary nationalistic trend 
which not only undermines friend- 
ship among peoples but is also a 
faithful servant of international im- 
perialism. The Anti-Zionist Committee 
of the Soviet public does all it can 
to show the anti-popular nature of 
Zionist ideology and the imperialist 
character of international Zionism, 
and speaks against the aggressive pol- 
icies of Israel’s Zionist leadership. 


Zone of Peace, a geographical re- 
gion covered, as agreed upon by the 
interested parties, by a system of 
measures limiting military activity, 
securing disarmament and_ military 
detente, and lessening the threat of 
war. The Soviet zone of peace concept 
envisages renunciation of the use and 
deployment of nuclear weapons in the 
region concerned, limitation and sub- 
sequent reduction of the level of 
military confrontation, dismantlement 
of foreign military bases, limitation 
and reduction of armaments, mutual 
commitments renouncing the use or 
threat of force (see Prohibition of the 
Threat or Use of Force), recognition 
of the inviolability of borders, con- 
fidence-building measures, peaceful 
settlement of disputes, and so on. 








The Soviet Union considers the 
establishment of peace zones as an 
effective means of buttressing the 
security of states within such zones, 
and international peace and security as 
a whole. 

In 1971, on the initiative of the 
non-aligned countries, the UN adopt- 
ed the Declaration of the Indian 
Ocean as a Zone of Peace. It called on 
the great powers to hold consultations 
with the littoral states with the object 
of preventing any growth of their 
military presence, dismantling military 
bases, halting the deployment of 
nuclear and other types of mass 
destruction weapons, and ensuring the 
right of free navigation in the Indian 
Ocean. To further the ideas of the 
Declaration, an Ad Hoc Committee 
was formed by the UN to, among 
other things, prepare the ground for 
an international conference on the 
Indian Ocean. The Soviet Union 
welcomes the idea of designating the 
Indian Ocean as a zone of peace, 
and favours the earliest possible 
convocation of the relevant interna- 
tional conference. But the policy of 
the United States is, in effect, directed 
to wrecking the UN resolutions on this 
score. The USA is escalating its military 
presence in the Indian Ocean and 
deploying military installations on the 
territory of coastal states; it has built 
a strategic base on the island of Diego 
Garcia. Through the fault of the US 
and other NATO countries the date of 
the conference fixed by the UN 
General Assembly was repeatedly put 
off. For example, the negative US 
position thwarted its holding in 





1986 in Colombo, and the UN passed 
a new resolution to convene the con- 
ference not later than 1988. The 
Soviet Union holds that it would be 
useful to take concrete steps to 
relax tensions in that part of the world 
at once, without waiting for the 
conference to begin. 

The Mediterranean is a_ region 
where military tension also periodical- 
ly reaches a level that endangers peace. 
The Soviet Union favours making 
the Mediterranean a zone of stable 
peace and international cooperation. 
The programme it suggests calls for 
the withdrawal of nuclear-capable 
naval vessels from the Mediterranean, 
non-deployment of nuclear weapons 
in the territory of Mediterranean non- 
nuclear states, a pledge by the nuclear 
powers not to use nuclear weapons 
against any Mediterranean country 
that forbids deployment of such 
weapons in its territory, an agreed 
reduction of armed forces, and the 
extension to the region of the Medi- 
terranean Sea of the confidence- 
building measures in the military 
field that have acquitted themselves 
so well in international practice. 

The 1983 Political Declaration of 
the Warsaw Treaty states proposed 
that talks be held on making the 
Mediterranean a zone of peaceful 
cooperation. The 1983 Delhi Confer- 
ence of the Non-Aligned Movement 
supported the measures to make the 
Mediterranean a zone of peace, secur- 
ity and cooperation. In September 
1984, the foreign ministers of the 
non-aligned countries of the Mediter- 
ranean issued the Valetta Declaration, 
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in which they condemned the imperi- 
alist designs of the USA in the region 
and stressed the importance of the 
efforts to make the Mediterranean a 
zone of peace, security and coopera- 
tion. The second such conference was 
held in Malta in 1986. Understanding 
the interest of those countries, the 
USSR proposed that a broader meet- 
ing similar to the Conference on Secur- 
ity and Cooperation in Europe be held 
with the participation of the Mediter- 
ranean and other interested states, 
including the USA. 

The Soviet Union supports the po- 
sition of Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuc- 
hea on making Southeast Asia a zone 
of peace, stability and cooperation, 
and on holding dialogue with the 
ASEAN countries, which have also 
put forward the idea of creating a 
zone of peace in the region. The USSR 
and the other socialist community 
countries supported the resolution 
of the 4lst UN General Assembly 
session calling for declaring the South 
Atlantic a zone of peace and coopera- 
tion. 


“Zone of US Vital Interests’, 
a concept devised by the US adminis- 





tration to justify its claim to “right- 
ful’? armed interference in various 
regions of the world where political 
developments go counter to its strateg- 
ic aims. Formulated by President 
Jimmy Carter in his message to Con- 
gress (January 1980), in which the oil- 
rich areas of the Middle East were 
declared ‘“‘zones of US vital interests” 
to protect which the USA would take 
all requisite measures not short of 
armed force. Later, many other re- 
gions of the world were declared 
“zones of US vital interests”. To 
back up the concept, a rapid deploy- 
ment force was set up for use in 
“crisis situation” via military bases 
installed in various parts of the globe. 

The “zone of vital interests” label 
attached to a region is called upon to 
justify the “legitimacy” of the US 
military presence in countries that are 
thousands of kilometres distant from 
the United States. The concept is, in 
fact, a gross violation of universally 
accepted standards of international 
relations, it reflects US imperialism’s 
pretensions to world supremacy and to 
the right of disposing of the natural 
wealth, and interfering in the internal 
affairs of sovereign countries. 
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opinion of this book, its translation and design 
and any suggestions you may have for future 
publications. 

Please send all your comments to 17, Zubovsky 
Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 
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WHAT'S 
WHAT 
IN WORLD POLITICS 


A REFERENCE BOOK 


Political life in the present-day world is intricate, 
tempestuous and diverse. A variety of terms is used 
daily. in the stream of reports appearing in newspapers, 
on the radio and television: 

Economics, 

International law, 

Political movements, 
International organisations, 
Journalistic cliches. 

What these terms mean, what is behind the events, 
what role is played in the world by international or- 
ganisations and alliances, what is happening in the flash- 
points of the world-these and many other questions are 
answered in this book of references. Its compilers 
produced brief but conclusive explanations of the vari- 
ous aspects of world politics. 

The editors and associate editors are leading experts 
of the Institute of World Economy and International 
Relations (USSR Academy of Sciences), prominent 
students of international affairs. Progress Publishers plans 
to update this publication once in every two years, bringing 
it abreast of the latest developments on the world scene. 








